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The Besly No. 18 Piston Ring Grinder. 


For grinding the sides of piston rings rapidly and 
accurately to size, Charles H. Besly & Co., 15-21 South 
Clinton street, Chicago, Ill, have designed a new type 
of grinding machine shown in the illustration herewith. 
The novel feature of this machine is that the grinding 
is done on a steel disk wheel, which has its sides cov- 
ered with Helmet spiral abrasive disks, which are manu- 
factured exclusively by the builders. This machine will 
grind rings from the smallest diameter up to 10 in. diam- 
eter very rapidly and accurately. 

The machine as shown carries 18-in. disk wheels. The 
spindle is 134 in. diameter by 25 9-16 in. long, and is made 
of crucible machinery steel. The bearing bushings are 8 


through a crank and lever, the crank being attached to a 
lower shaft, which is in turn driven by a spur gear mesh- 
ing a gear on a worm gear shaft. They latter shaft is 
driven by a worm on a shaft, which is plafed in the lower 
part of the base at right angles to the spindle, and pro- 
jects at the rear, where it carries a pulley driven direct 
from the countershaft by a quarter-turn belt. On the 
worm gear shaft is mounted a clutcn which when en- 
gaged causes this shaft to make four revolutions and 
then releases automatically. The four revolutions are 
sufficient to produce a forward and return movement of 
the platen head. 

On the platen is mounted a compound slide which 
also has a reciprocating motion, but perpendicular to the 
face of the disk wheel. This slide receives its motion 





The No. 18 Piston Ring Grinder Built by Charles H. Besly & Co., Chicago, II. 


in. long and are fitted in bored holes in the base casting, 
thus insuring perfect alignment, as well as making it easy 
to replace them when worn out. The bushings are split 
and the base has removable caps over the bushings, facil- 
itating removing the spindle when necessary. End ad- 
justment of the spindle is accomplished by means of a 
threaded collar, which is mounted on the spindle just 
under the flange of the spindle pulley. The end thrust is 
taken on hardened and gréund steel thrust collars of 
large area. The bearings are well protected from dirt 
and grit, and particular attention has been given the 
lubricating of all bearing parts. The spindle pulley is 7 
in. diameter and is driven by a 6-in. belt. 

One the right side of the machine and secured to the 
bed is a dove-tailed bed plate, on which is mounted a 
platen or carriage. Tyus platen has a reciprocating motion 
parallel to the face of the disk wheel, effected through 
a gear and rack underneath the bed. This gear is driven 


from a cam, which is secured to the outer edge of the 
bed plate. On the slide is mounted the head or bearings 
of a spindle which carries a chuck for holding the work 
to be ground. This head can be moved back and forth 
through a screw and hand wheel. The screw has‘a mi- 
crometer dial graduated to thousandths of an inch and 
governs the distance of the chuck from the face of the 
disk wheel. The chuck is a magnetic rotating one, driven 
through bevel and spur gears from a shaft in the base 
of the machine. Through a sliding gear in the base a 
rapid or slow motion can be obtained across the face of 
the disk wheel. 

The operation of the machine is as follows: The work 
is placed in the chuck and the lever is tripped, causing 
the platen to move forward; the chuck carrying the 
work moves toward the face of the grinding disk and 
the rotating work comes in contact with the grinding 
disk, and instead of grinding in one place only, the whole 
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face of the work is ground at once. As soon as the platen 
makes its full forward stroke it recedes, and near the end 
of the latter stroke the chuck carrying the work also re- 
cedes from the face of the grinding disk. As soon as the 
full backward stroke is made the platen and chuck stop 
automatically . The working parts are thoroughly en- 
cased and protected from dust and grit, as can be seen in 
the engraving. 

The hight of the machine from the floor to the center 
of the spindle is 42 in., the floor space occupied 30 x 48 
in. and the complete weight 3000 Ib. 


—_——_——--o-+e 


Baush Special Multiple Drills. 


The multiple spindle drilling machines shown in the 
illustrations are two special types installed at the plant 
of the Bethlehem Steel Company, South Bethlehem, Pa., 
and constituting a part of the equipment of the mill for 
manufacturing the new Bethlehem structural steel sec- 
tions under the Grey process. The group consists of 
eight double head horizontal and four single head ver- 
tical drilling machines arranged in a line, with every 
other machine on a sliding base, to accommodate the 
drilling of any required length of steel. The double head 
horizontal machines are for drilling flanges, each heail 
sustaining the drilling pressure of its opposite. The ver- 
tical machines are for drilling the web. This arrange- 
ment permits of the necessary-drilling with the minimum 
handling of the work. These machines were designed 
and built for this special purpose by the Baush Machine 
Tool Company, Springfield, Mass., and embody the stand- 
ard features of the company’s line of this class of tools. 

The double head horizontal machines are in two sizes, 
one carrying 12 x 48 in. heads and the adjustable spindles 
covering any layout within that rectangle. Each head 
has 18 drill spindles. The other size carries 12 x 24 in. 
heads. with 10 spindles to each head. The heads can be 
operated independently or together as desired. The ver- 
tical machines are also in two sizes, one carrying 16 drill 
spindles on its single head in a working rectangle of 12 x 
36 in., and the other 10 spindles in a rectangle of 12 x 24 
1h. 

All spindles in the entire group of machines have 
No. 3 Morse taper sockets, and are designed for drilling 
1-in. holes in soft steel at a speed of 55 ft. per minute at 
the periphery of the drill, with ranges of feed up to 
0.01 in. per revolution of the spindle. Each head is 
equipped with a two-speed quick return of the drill heads. 
In both types of machine each head is independently 
driven by a variable speed motor, and each movable ma- 
chine has an extra motor for adjusting its position. The 
18-spindle heads are driven by 25-hp. motors, the 16- 
spindle heads by. 20-hp. motors and the 10-spindle heads 
by 15-hp. motors. The vertical machines weigh about 





Double-Head Horizontal Multiple Spindle Drilling Machine 


July 2, 1908 





A Vertical Single-Head Baush Multiple Drill, Also Built for the 
Bethlehem Steel Company. 


11,000 Ib. and the horizontal machines about 25,000 Ib., 
exclusive of the motors. Each head has an oil pump, pan 
reservoir and connections to spindles to allow of lubri- 
eating each drill. 
lp ete a 

Arrangements have been perfected by the Droeges, 
owners of the Licking Rolling Mill Company, Covington, 
Ky., which has been in a state of litigation for some 
time, to resume within 30 days. Bids are now being 
taken on the repairs necessary and for some minor de- 
tails of construction. The mill has been idle since Feb- 
ruary 6, when fire destroyed the central portion of the 
structure. Fred Droege will be the president of the re- 
organized company. 


Built for the Bethlehem Steel Company by the Baush Machine 


Tool Company, Springfield, Mass. 
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The New Gould & Eberhardt Stocking Cutter. 


Accurate and noiseless running gearing is much 
sought and special machines and accessories for produc- 
ing them are being continually developed and perfected. 
In machines using the rotary milling or disk cutter it is 
considered by some advisable to first rough out the teeth 
with a roughing-out or stocking cutter before finishing. 

Some five or six years ago, Gould & Eberhardt, New- 
ark, N. J., brought out what they term their stepped style 
of stocking cutter for roughing out the teeth of coarse 
pitch gearing, preparatory to finishing with a standard 
finishing cutter. The advantages claimed over the or- 
dinary square saw or slotting cutter which had previous- 
ly been used most generally in this country, was that by 
having the steps in the cutter the chips were broken up, 
and consequently less power was consumed and the strain 
on the machine and parts was not so great as with the 
old style of cutter, the principle of which produces a 
long shearing cut, with its incidental disadvantages. 
Again, the lower step of the cutter takes away the wide 
flank of the gear tooth space, which the square stocking 
or slotting cutter did not do, and in this way it left a 
more nearly uniform amount of metal all around for the 
finishing cutter to take out. 

While the idea was not new at the time this cutter 
was put on the market, this firm claims the credit for 
first exploiting and marketing it in this country. Since 
then the cutter has been still further improved, and re- 
cently the new stepped style of stocking cutter, shown 
in Fig. 1, was patented. The essential difference between 
this and the older stepped cutter is the recessing of the 
tops of the cutting teeth, so that each tooth practically 
takes out about half as much as before, as shown in Fig. 
2. The new stocking cutter also finishes the bottom of the 
tooth space, thereby relieving the finishing cutter of this 
work, and saving it where it usually wears out first. 
Finishing cutters with these new features can also be 
furnished. 

The principal claims for the new cutter are that a 
maximum amount of stock is removed with a minimum 
amount of power consumption; that the cutting edges be- 
ing staggered are more thoroughly lubricated while cut- 
ting; that they save the finishing cutters by removing 
the stock where the ordinary saw cutter leaves large cor- 
ners at the points of the gear teeth, and that they are 
considerably wider through the hubs than a saw or slot- 
ting cutter, lessening the liability for keys to shear off, 





Fig. 1.—The New Stocking Cutter for Cutting Gears, Made by 
Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, N. J. 
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Fig. 2.—-Detail Illustrating the Action of the New Gould & 
Eberhardt Stocking Cutter. 


and in consequence of all of the above permit of faster 
feeds and speeds being used, and at the same time lessen 
considerably the strains on the machine itself. 


Cn a ee 


Business Men to Be Columbia Teachers. 


Some leading men in the manufacturing world will 
appear at Columbia University, New York, as lecturers in 
the engineering schools at the next session. For some 
time there have been occasional lectures by such men 
on special subjects, bit their design has been rather to 
stimulate the students than to give them systematic in- 
struction. The new scheme aims at an addition to the 
course by a regular series of lectures given by men active- 
ly engaged in business, with the definite idea of bringing 
the university into touch with the requirements of every- 
day life, and to teach students how not only a result may 
be obtained theoretically, but how it may be reached with 
the utmost economy. : 

In pursuance of the general plan arrangements have 
been made by Dean Frederick A. Goeze and Prof. Charles 
E. Lucke, head of the Department of Mechanical Engi- 
neering, assisted by Charles B. Going, editor of the 
Engineering Magazine, to secure men of the highest repu- 
tations as practical engineers to deliver courses at Colum- 
bia next fall on engineering. Among the men who will 
become for the nonce university lecturers are James M. 
Dodge, president of the Link-Belt Company, who will 
describe the different kinds of conveying machinery; 
Charles U. Carpenter, president of the Herring-Hall- 
Marvin Company, who, as well as Mr. Going, will give his 
experience of the management of works; James Newton 
Gunne, who is one of the foremost authorities on shop 
costs and processes; Richard T. Lingley, who will unravel 
to the students the mysteries of the accounts of works, 
and Harrington Emerson, who is down for a course on 
shop efficiency. 

Special types of machines will be explained by leading 
authorities, such as William P. White, who has designed 
the largest water turbines in this country; Frederick W. 
O’Neil of the Nordberg Mfg. Company, who will discuss 
air machinery, and Frederick Ophuls, manager of the 
De La Vergne Machinery Company, refrigerating ma- 
chinery. 

ides cached iliac 

The puddling mill to be erected by A. M. Byers & Co., 
Inc., at Girard, Ohio, will require considerable new equip- 
ment. The plant will contain 40 puddling furnaces and 
two finishing mills. The building for the latter is to be 
103 x 300 ft, and the building to contain the puddling 
furnaces will be 80 x 408 ft., both of steel construction, 
with corrugated steel siding. Increased power will be 
needed for the new plant, and the firm is in the market 
for ten 125 hp. boilers and a 750 hp. engine. A 16-in. 
three-high roughing mill and a 12-in. three-high finishing 
mill, squeezers, &c., will also be required. 


The Rockdale Iron Company’s furnace at Rockdale, 
Tenn., which has been on foundry iron, was changed to 
ferrophosphorus on July 1. It is reported that some 
good business has been booked for the latter product. 
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The Farwell Aeronautic Motor. 


What is claimed to be the lightest motor of its power 
ever constructed, is that designed by F. O. Farwell and 
built by the Adams Company, Dubuque, Iowa, particu- 
lurly for propeiling airships. The illustration shows two 
of these motors, one running and the other stationary. 
to demonstrate the lightness and steadiness, they were 
held by two men while the photograph was taken. The 
weight, including timer, float feed carburetor, automatic 
force feed oil pump and oi] tank, is only 9714 1b. for 86 
hp., or 2.7 lb. per horsepower. The single throw crank- 
shaft, weighing only 4}. ib., is stationary, and the five 
414 x 314 in, cylinders set 7 
it and up to 1800 rev. per min., producing a gyroscopic 
action which is of value in an airshiy to steady iis flight. 
Other novel feaiures are that the motor has no flywheel, 
no reciprocating parts, no mufiler and no cooling device, 
that the valves, 10 in number, are actuated by a single 


2 degrees apart revolve around 
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central crank case, is cast in one piece of steel of high 
tensile strength, and weighs only 7% lb. Five of these 
cylinders are bolted together and bolted to a top alumi- 
num flange (which also forms the gas manifold) weigh- 
ing 3 lb., and to a bottom steel flange which also sup- 
ports the valve cam and transmission gear. These 
flanges have long bronze bushes and form. bearings 
around the vertical stationary crank shaft. In each 
cylinder is a cast iron piston weighing 2% lb. All the 
pistous are connected to the single crank pin by bronze 
connecting rods which interlock each other around a 
bronze lined steel bush around the crank pin. 

The cooling is one of the most important features. 
The cylinders move rapidly through the air like the arms 
of a centrifugal blower. Centrifugal force removes the 
air in contact with the cylinders and atmospheric pres- 
sure supplies fresh air. The circulation of air is equally 
rapid on all sides of all cylinders, and as the cylinders 
are of equal thickness on all sides the expansion is equal 
and the eylinders may be made light without distortion. 





Two of the Farwell Air Ship Motors Made by the Adams Company, Dubuque, Iowa, Showing One Running to Illustrate 
the Absence of Vibration. 


cam and are closed by centrifugal force instead of by 
springs, and that centrifugal force also introduces the 
gas into the cylinders under pressure. The motor is con- 
trolled like a Corliss steam engine, and the ignition sys- 
tem is the same as used on ordinary single cylinder 
motors. 

The motor is similar to the revolving cylinder motor 
used in the Adams-Farwell motor car, and described in 
The Iron Age November 3, 1904, but of much lighter 
weight. With the spider shown in the photograph, which, 
in this case, secures the motor to four tubes, the motor 
and base and all weighed 104 lb. The light weight of 
this motor, which is air cooled, is brought about more by 
the simplicity of its construction and the high grade o7 
the material used than by reduction of strength to the 
minimum. The motor is not what is usually termed a 
rotary engine. The cylinders revolve around a common 
center—the vertical stationary crank shaft and the pis- 
tons and connecting rods revolve around another com- 
mon center—the single crank pin. At one point the pis- 
tons reach the head of the cylinder; at another point the 
pistons approach the base of the cylinder, but no mov- 
ing part éver comes to a stop while the engine is running. 
It is a continuous circular motion and there is no shock, 
vibration or loss of power in overcoming the inertia of 
reciprocating parts as in other motors. 

Each cylinder, complete with head and part of the 


The result is entirely different from blowing air upon one 
side of a cylinder or row of cylinders. 

The revolving element that acts as the balance wheel 
is over SO per cent. of the entire weight of the motor. 
This heavy flywheel revolving rapidly around a vertical 
axis exerts an enormous force to keep the motor and that 
to which it is attached in a horizontal plane. The motor, 
like a top, has a tendency to resist being tipped over 
while spinning and to quickly right itself if forcibly 
thrown out of its proper running plane. This force can 
be utilized to maintain equilibrium in a flying machine. 
The heavy flywheel is also conducive to steady running 
and transmits a constant torque to the propeller. A gaso- 
line motor, particularly one using high compression, 
transmits its power by a series of explosions or blows, 
and even though several cylinders may be used to divide 
up the impulses, the arms of the propeller or fan used to 
propel a flying machine are subjected to destructive 
strains unless a flywheel of sufficient weight is interposed 
between the motor and propeller. The heavy flywheel 
permits using high compression which is more econom- 
ical and produces more power from the same size cylin- 
der than the low compression usually used in automo- 
bile and aeronautic motors. This heavy flywheel, to- 
gether with the variable compression system used for 
controlling the motor speed and power, permits of a very 
wide range of speeds. 
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The variable compression system referred to has been 
used for several years on the automobile engines and con- 
sists in mechanically holding the inlet valve open for a 
part of the compression stroke and closing it after a part 
of the gas has been blown back and taken in by another 
cylinder which is at the time on the suction stroke. The 
compression is relieved and the motor is easily turned 
when it starts and runs slowly. The compression may be 
gradually increased until maximum speed and power is 
obtained and it may be as gradually reduced when stop- 
ping the motor. There is not that abruptness in start- 
ing or stopping which characterizes the ordinary gaso- 
line motor and the propelling arms are thus relieved of 
much strain. After the motor is started the spark lever 
is set and requires no further attention. All speeds are 
obtained by the variable compression lever. The proper 
firing is cared for automatically. 

The valves, being in the head of the cylinders, and 
closing outwardly, are closed by centrifugal force. The 
higher the speed of the motor the greater the force and 
the greater the necessity for a stiff force to close the 
valves quickly. 

The two motors illustrated are now being used by a 
well known inventor who is making secret tests of a new 
type of aeroplane. If these tests result as favorably as 
might be expected in consideration of the advantages 
possessed by the motors a practical ‘“ heavier-than-air ™ 
flying machine may become a reality this summer. 

————__3--e—_—_- 


A Walsh Turret Bench Press. 





The machine illustrated has a tu*ret carrying four 
sizes of punches or tools for doing various work, such 
as bending, shearing, wire cutting, riveting, embossing, 
&e., and is built by the H. C. H. Walsh Company, 2448 
West Kinzie street, Chicago, Ill. The turret can be in- 
stantly adjusted from one operation to another by simply 


A Turret Punching Press Built by the H. C. H. Walsh Company, 
Chicago, I1!. 
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Two of the Interchangeable Turrets Which May Be Used in the 
Walsh Turret Tress. 





The Walsh Turret Press as Made for Mounting on a Bench. 


drawing the locking pin out in front and swinging the 
turret around until the plunger of the machine engages 
with a slide in the turret. Each separate slide in the 
turret is independently adjusted, so that in the grinding 
of punches or dies the wear can be taken up. There are 
no springs or delicate mechanism in this machine to pre- 
vent its standing the hardest usage. 

Any nuinber of turrets can be had with this machine, 
so that tools need not be changed for various operations. 
The turret is easily removed from the machine, as there 
are no screws to loosen; it is simply necessary to draw the 
front locking bolt and lift the turret out, replacing it with 
one to be used. There is an adjustable gauge on the 
side which can be set at a given distance, allowing any 
number of strips to be punched with any sized hole at 
this given distance with no change, 

The capacity of the machine for punching is a 5-16-in. 
hole through 4-in. stock, and it will punch a hole in a 
strip 144 in. from the edge. The benca machine with one 
turret weighs 170 lb. and when fitted on an iron table 
and legs 310 lb. These machines will be built in various 
sizes to suit the requirements of the trade, and will be 
fitted to be worked either by hand or power. 


————@~—-e—_—__ 


Metillure.—At a recent meeting of the French Soci- 
ety of Civil Engineers Ad. Jouve reported on the op- 
portunities for utilizing ferrosilicon alloys in the chemi- 
eal industries. Ferrosilicon, or “ metillure,” as he has 
called it, has the property of showing extraordinary 
resistance to acids, and this has led to the suggestion 
that vessels for the chemical industry be made of it. 
It may be that platinum may be replaced in the manu- 
facture of sulphuric acid. A new outlet would be found 
for ferrosilicon which is now exclusively used in steel 
manufacture. 
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The Milwaukee 16-in. Engine Lathe. 


The new lathe shown in the accompanying engravings 
is an improved 16-in. plain engine lathe, built by the Mil- 
waukee Machine Tool Company, Milwaukee, Wis. This 
machine is a tool designed principally for manufacturers 
desiring durable powerful machines capable of high cut- 
ting speed. The lathe is of an extra heavy design and 
differs from the ordinary plain lathe in having quick 
change attachment for all feeds. It has four changes of 
belt driven feeds and one feed taken from the lead screw 
when a coarser range of positive feeds is required. The 
feeds are driven by a wide belt mounted on two single 
faced pulleys, provided with a conveniently located belt 
tightener. For thread cutting the different pitches are 
obtained by change gears, which are furnished to cover 
a range of from 3 to 36 threads per inch; this also pro- 
duces a range of positive feeds when engaged with the 
lead screw of from 10 to 108 per inch. The belt feeds 
have a range of from 30 to 80 per inch. 

The apron is fitted with a clutch for the longitudinal 
traverse, and a sliding gear for the cross feed. The ma- 
chine has reverse in the apron and a sliding lock for the 
half nut. Special care has been taken in the design and 
placing of all handles so as to be most convenient for 
the operator. 

The bed is of heavy pattern, having unusual depth, 
and is strongly reinforced with heavy cross ties. The 
head and tailstock are massive in construction, and are 
fitted to a large V bearing in the rear and a flat bearing 
on the front. The headstock is designed with two large 
oil reservoirs located directly under the spindle, from 
which oil is supplied to the bearings by wicks. The tail- 
stock is so formed as to leave clearance for the compound 
rest when used for angular feeds. The carriage is fitted 
to the bed by a large V bearing in the rear and front. 
It has a wide cross slide and a compound rest of large 
proportions. 

The main spindle bearings are of phosphor bronze 
scraped to a bearing surface; the main bearing is 3 3-16 
x 5 in. long. The spindle has a 1 9-16 in. hole running 
its length, is made of high carbon crucible steel cut from 
the solid and is ground. The centers are of tool steel 
with No. 4 Morse taper shanks. The cone pulley is un- 
usually large, taking a 214-in. belt, and having a diameter 
of 11 in. on the largest step. All pinions and gears of 
importance are of steel cut from the solid. All studs 
throughout the machine are of steel hardened and 
ground. 

The Milwaukee lathe is at present built only in the 
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View of the Head End of the New Milwaukee Lathe. 


16 in. size, which can be furnished with any length of 
bed from 6 to 16 ft. The net weight of the machine with 
an 8-ft. bed is approximately 2500 Ib. complete, the ma- 
chine is well proportioned throughout, the weight being 
evenly distributed. A double friction countershaft, com- 
pound rest, steady rest, follower rest, large and small 
face plates, together with all necessary change gears and 
wrenches, are furnished with each machine. 

The Niles Car Mfg. Company, Niles, Ohio, recently 
built, in three weeks, two passenger cars for the Mil- 
waukee Northern Railroad. The cars are of the com- 
bination smoking and passenger type, with a seating ca- 
pacity of 52 persons. Each is 50 ft. 4 in. long, over 
all, and 40 ft. 2 in. long over the body. The passenger 
compartment is 28 ft. 1 in. long, and the smoking com- 
partment 8 ft. 2 in. A special baggage vestibule, 8 ft. 
3 in. is also provided. 


The New 16-In, Engine Lathe Built by the Milwaukee Machine Tool Company, Mi!waukee. Wis. 
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The Schellenbach-Hunt Protractor. 





A new mechanical device for laying out angles and di- 
viding circles is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
It is made by the Schellenbach-Hunt 'Tool Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and can be used on a drafting board, as 
shown, or attached to a metal plate. It is useful in the 
tool-room, drafting department or pattern shop. 

The center gear around which the arm swings has 
144 teeth, and can be placed in any position and held 
stationary. The arm swings around this gear from its 
central stud and carries a pinion of 18 teeth meshing the 
stationary gear. Attached to this pinion is a revolving 
gear of-135 teeth, shown at the right, which meshes an- 
other pinion of 18 teeth carrying a pointer. One turn of 
the arm revolves the pointer or hand 60 times. The dial 
under the hand is graduated and reads to degrees and 
minutes. The engraving shows the device in two posi- 
tions, one attached to the base piece and held on the edge 
of the drafting board as a bevel protractor. In this posi- 
tion the blade will move through a half circle. In the 
other position the base piece is removed and the large 


The blade of the instrument is 12 in. long. The gears 
are made of German silver, and the spindles and bearings 
of steel, hardened, ground and lapped. The weight com- 
plete is 20 oz. 


———qx@mr- oe _-____— 


The Western Electric Company’s Improvements. 


Plans embracing a project that in extent and indus- 
trial importance outranks any similar work of the pres- 
ent year in that vicinity are announced by the Western 
Electric Company, Chicago. These include the erection 
of three buildings which will be added to the group com- 
prising the company’s new plant at Forty-eighth avenue 
and West Thirty-second street, known as the Hawthorne 
Works. Some idea of the extent of these additions is 
conveyed by the fact that between $500,000 and $600,000 
will be expended in their construction. It is interesting 
to note that the plans outlined are not merely tentative, 
but that the new buildings will be started at once. That 
expansion of such magnitude should be planned for exe- 
cution at this time, when the present capacity is only 





Two Ways of Using the Mechanical Device for Laying Out 


Angles and Dividing Circles, Made by the Schellenbach-Hunt 


Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


gear held in the center of the board by thumb tacks passed 
through holes in the web of the gear. In this position 
the blade is free to move through the full circle. One 
edge of the blade is radial with the center of the station- 
ary gear. A sliding block for a scriber or pencil is shown 
attached to the blade. The indicating hand can be set to 
any desired position in relation to the dial and clamped 
by knurled thumbscrews. 

In using the device to divide a circle into 144 spaces, 
for example, the radial face of the blade is set in the 
desired position, and the hand moved to zero on the dial 
and clamped to the spindle. The blade is then moved 
until the hand coincides with 150 min. on the dial; the 
line is marked, and the blade next moved to indicate 
300 min., etc. For dividing uneven numbers, as 47, for 
instance, a vernier hand reading to 5 min. can be fur- 
nished. As 47 will not divide in even minutes the frac- 
tional parts of the minutes will have to be estimated on 
the dial—a full circle, 21,600 min., divided by 47, equals 
7 deg. 39 27-47 min. The hand is set at zero on the dial, 
and the blade moved to the right until the hand makes 
one revolution and 9914 min. on the dial; for the second 
division the hand is turned one revolution and to 199 
min., and so on, 


partially occupied, is particularly significant of confi- 
dence in the future development of business; it likewise 
emphasizes an appreciation of the opportunities offered 
under present conditions for the economical prosecution 
of such work. - 

Since the establishment of the Hawthorne plant, man- 
ufacturing formerly done in the Clinton street plant, lo- 
cated in the block bounded by Van Buren, Harrison, Clin- 
ton and Jefferson streets, has been gradually transferred 
to the new location, and when the additions are com- 
pleted all manufacturing operations will be concentrated 
at that point. It is also the purpose of the company to trans- 
fer to the Hawthorne plant a large portion of the work 
now done in New York. One of the objects in view in ex- 
tending plant facilities at Hawthorne is to provide ade- 
quate facilities for the manufacture of large dynamos 
and the building of steam turbines, which constitute a 
recent line of development in the company’s undertak- 
ings and will be largely extended. The location at Haw- 
thorne affords exceptional facilities for economical pro- 
duction. The plant is provided with adequate shipping 
facilities through a well arranged system of tracks, and 
the site is large enough to admit of a convenient plant 
layout. 
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The New Walcott & Wood Shaper. 


Although in general following the usual design, the 
shaper recently produced by the Walcott & Wood 
Machine Tool Company, Jackson, Mich., has a number 
of important details intended to correct what are com- 
monly weak points. Figs. 1 and 2 show front and side 
views of a 20-in. high speed crank shaper of the new 
design, and it will also be built in 16 and 24 in. and prob- 
ably larger sizes in the future. 

Among the parts that the builder considered could 
be improved were the ram bearings. After an experience 
of years in the designing, building and operating of 
shapers, the company concluded that the ordinary square 
form of ram bearings with caps screwed on to hold the 
ram to its work, even if suitable for general work, do 
not stay true long enough to be satisfactory where very 
accurate work is required; and besides they are likely to 
give under heavy cuts, producing a fan-tail cut. To over- 
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upward bearing of the ram substantially flat, this wedg- 
ing tendency is avoided. 

The design of the ram has been improved also by dis- 
pensing with the long slot usually necessary for the 
Clamping stud. This is accomplished by placing the 
clamping device for binding the ram to the rocker arm 
entirely within the shell of the ram, so that a box form 
of ram is allowed with an unbroken outer surface and 
crossribs from side to side at short intervals its entire 
length, thus making what is claimed to be the strongest 
ram ever put on a crank shaper. The binding device is 
operated from a wrench hold @ projecting through the 
top of the ram. The construction of this clamping ar- 
rangement is shown in Fig. 8. AS may be seen, the inner 
surface of the ram has two lateral longitudinal ribs 
which engage the positioning nut b. The lower rear end 
of this positioning nut is cut away, admitting the clamp- 
ing plate c, which is caused to bind upon the ribs and 
the positioning screw d at the same time. The clamping 
is done by means of eye-bolts and an eccentric lever, 
which is operated by a rack, e, through a pinion on the 
lower end of the stem of the wrench hold a. 

The tool head is of a familiar design, but strongly 
constructed throughout. It is graduated, and swivels to 
any angie through an are of 90 degrees, and has an ad- 





Fig. 1.—The New Shaper Built by the Walcot. & 


come these defects the ram bearings of this new shaper 
are constructed as shown in the halftone Fig. 1 and in 
the drawings Fig. 3. The ram has flat bearings under- 
neath, a very wide side bearing tapering slightly out- 
ward and upward and a wide top bearing tapering 
slightly upward and inward. The column is cast with 
recessed ways to receive the ram bearings, and taper 
wedge gibs are provided to take up wear. To maintain 
the sidewise alignment of the ram the side bearing is 
more than 60 per cent. greater than customary. The 
lower is proportioned to the side bearing surface so that 
the ram will wear downward in its bearing, and the side 
bearings, being tapered outward and upward, auto- 
matically compensate the lateral wear. The bearing 
surfaces on the ram are virtually surrounded on three 
sides by the solid metal of the colmmn, which is appar- 
ently the strongest possible construction. When screwed 
on caps are used, fitting the ram bearing surfaces at an 
angle of 45 degrees, there is a tendency for the ram to 
wedge under the upward pressure of a heavy cut, pro- 
ducing uneven work and chatter marks. By making the 


Wood Maciine Tool Company, Jackson, Mich. 


“ustable graduated collar reading to 0.001 in. on the down 


feed screw. The tool head slide has a graduated scale 
and pointer to indicate the depth of cut; the pointer is 
adjustable so that it can be set to an even division of 
the scale. The clapper box is strengthened by a tie rib 
f connecting both sides at the bottom, which greatly in- 
creases its rigidity. The tool head has a strap tool post 
and power down feed, as shown in Fig. 3. The down feed 
mechanism consisis of the rail g mounted on top of the 
column and a dog adustable along the rail and having a 
projecting pin which engages with the slotted lever h. 
The motion of the lever is positive in both directions, re- 
quiring no spring to return it. It is connected with the 
down feed screw, as shown, by gearing and a ratchet 
which can be thrown in and out at will. 

The driving gexrs are unusually strong and the back 
gear ratio very large. The main Crive is from a four- 
step cone driving pulley which runs on the outside of a 
stem cast on the column, through a double sliding gear i 
on the cone shaft and back gears on an intermediate 
shaft, which conrect with the bull gear j. On the other 
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Fig. 2.—Front View of the New Walcott & Wood Shaper. 


end of the bull gear shaft is an elliptical gear, k, which 
meshes a second elliptical gear attached to the main 
driving crank Il. The elliptical gears give a suitable 
quick return of the ram and a greater power during the 
cut without necessitating excessive speed of the shafts 
and gears. The elliptical gear arrangement is considered 
preferable in construction to the Whitworth quick return 
and gives a smooth, positive drive, besides eliminating 
the wear that attends the Whitworth quick return, The 
drive gives eight cutting speeds for each length of stroke 
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and is smooth and powerful. 
back gears is 32 to 1. 

The driving crank 7 is made very strong and rigid, 
the bearing for the crank being large and long, as shown 
in Fig. 8, and integral with the column. The length of 
stroke is adjusted by means of a shaft passing through 
the center of the crank, which, through gears, turns the 
screw m and alters the position of the adjusting nut and 
crank pin so as to increase or decrease the throw of the 
crank. The nut n slides iff ways on the face of the crank 
/ and is provided with a long bearing and a taper gib to 
take up wear. 


The ratio of gearing with 


The rocker arm is a very important part of a shaper 
and its design has been given especial attention. It is 
unusually long and, when the ram is at either extreme 
of its stroke, is less than 15 degrees from perpendicular. 
Unnecessary friction and wear on the ram bearings due 
to excessive angle of the rocker arm are thereby avoided. 
The recess for the crank block is of box form, as shown 
in Fig. 3, and contains a taper gib to take up wear. The 
fork in the top of the rocker arm allows shafting to be 
passed through under the ram for cutting keyways. The 
pivot pin at the top of the rocker arm connecting it to 
the positioning nut has a very large bronze-bushed bear- 
ing and is tapered to take up wear. 

The cross rail is of box form and is designed to with- 
stand the strain due to taking heavy cuts. Its bearings 
o on the front of the column are slightly bevelled on the 
outside to adjust for wear without having to rely upon 
the pressure of a few gib screws to maintain the align- 
ment. The cross rail is long and deep and has ample 
bearing surfaces for the apron. The apron is provided 
with a taper gib to take up wear. The table is of box 
form and can be detached readily to allow work to be 
clamped to the face of the apron. The table is locked to 
the apron in a simple and effective way, as shown in the 
halftone Fig. 2, and also has a convenient detachable 
outer support. 

The table cross feed mechanism is quite out of the 
ordinary, doing away with necessity for adjusting the 
feed to correspond with the hight of the cross rail. As 
shown in Fig. 3, it consists of the miter gears p and q 
connected by a splined shaft to transmit motion from the 
bull gear shaft to the small crank r, which, through a 
connecting rod, actuates the rocker s. This rocker has 
an adjusting screw and trunnion nut which is connected 
by a rod to the ratcht lever ¢ mounted on a stud in the 
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cross rail. The ratchet operates a gear which meshes a 
pinion uw loosely mounted upon the cross rail, but con- 
nected to the cross feed screw through a spring clutch y 
capable of sliding on the screw. This spring clutch intro- 
duces a yielding link in the transmission so that if the 
table accidentally runs to the extreme of its travel the 
pressure on the clutch teeth forces the clutch out of 
mesh and prevents breaking any parts. 

For convenience in adjusting the length of stroke an 
index is provided to show it. This index, v Fig. 3, is a 
dial on the side of the machine just above the stroke ad- 
justing shaft with a pointer oscillating over its face. 
This pointer is driven through gears by the rack w which 
is connected by the screw z to a lug on the ram position- 
ing nut. 

All bearings are bushed with bronze bushings and all 
rapid running bearings have ring oilers, the construction 
of which is shown in Fig. 3. The driving cone has two 
half bushings with oil chambers between them; a 
splasher attached to the pulley throws the oil up over 
the stem and keeps the bearings thoroughly lubricated. 
Convenient oiling facilities are provided for all running 
or sliding bearings. All shafting is of steel ground to 
size, and all gears are cut from the solid, are coarse pitch 
and wide face, and all pinions are of steel. 

The vice, as shown on the halftones Figs. 1 and 2, is 
designed to rest flat upon the top of the table, this form- 
ing the most rigid possible construction. It has a swivel 
base and is graduated. 

The maximum stroke of the machine is 20 in.; the 
length of ram bearing in the column 36 in.; the keyseat- 
ing capacity 3% in.; the horizontal travel of the table 
27 in., and the feed to the head 7 in. A 3-in. driving belt 
is used, which runs from a countershaft having 44x 14 
in. tight and loose pulleys. The countershaft is intended 
to run at 350 rev. per min. The net weight of machine 
and countershaft is 4100 Ib. 

a ee 


Customs Decisions, 


Steel Channels for Automobile Frames, 

It has been decided by the Board of United States 
General Appraisers that side frames and cross pieces 
used in the construction of chassis for automobiles are 
dutiable at the rate of 5-10 cent per pound under para- 
graph 125, providing for channels or car truck channels. 
The articles were imported by the Napier Motor Com- 
pany of America, and were assessed for duty by the col- 
lector of customs at 4 7-10 cents per pound under the 
paragraph in the tariff for “ steel in all forms and shapes 
not specially provided for.” The decision of the board 
says in part: “From the testimony and the exhibits in 
the case, we are inclined to regard the contention of the 
importers in this case as well founded. Not only does 
the testimony offered in behalf of the importers show 
that the steel articles in question are channels, but it 
further appears that even the witnesses for the Govern- 
ment admit that in shape the articles are channels, and 
that they are not complete manufactured articles. Thus 
the articles appear to be ordinary steel channels for car 
trucks, and require to be further manipulated before they 
are ready to be used as finished frames for automobiles. 
The protest is sustained.” 

Steel Wool. 


The Treasury Department announces that inasmuch 
as the Supreme Court has refused to grant a writ of 
certiorari in the litigation over the tariff classification of 
steel wool, the decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
favorable to the contention of the Buehne Steel Company, 
the importer, will stand. The Government, backed by 
domestic manufacturers, has brought several test cases 
since 1902 to determine the rate of duty applicable to the 
product. The Board of General Appraisers and courts 
have almost unanimously upheld the contention of the im- 
porters for the lower duty. The Treasury Department 
asked for a 45 per cent. duty, while the importers alleged 
that the rate should be according to the gauge and value 
of the wire from which the wool is made. 

em 

With the July copy, the Du Bois Iron Works, Du Bois, 

Pa., has begun the distribution of a series of 12 monthly 
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calendars, each bearing a reproduction in colors of one of 
May A. Post’s paintings of “ Child Life in Holland.” A 
leaflet accompanies the July calendar, containing a brief 
description by the artist of each picture. The reverse 
sides of the cards will contain short talks on the company 
and its products, engines and pumping machinery. 


—_—_—_——- eo Oe 


A New Variab'e Speed Planer Mechanism. 


The variable speed mechanism shown in the illustra- 
tion is designed to give two cutting speeds and one con- 
stant return speed to the planer table of planers smaller 
than 36 x 86 in. On that size and larger planers four 
cutting speeds may be had, if desired, by introducing a 
second clutch. The builder, the Woodward. & Powell 
Planer Company, Worcester, Mass., has made the posi- 
tive clutch and the gears of massive construction; there 





The Variable Speed Planer Drive Used by the Woodward & 
Powell Planer Company, Worcester, Mass., as Seen from 
Beneath. 


is no danger of the clutch slipping out of engagement 
unless forced out by its lever. 

The clutch, mounted on an auxiliary shaft, is operated 
by a lever on the front side of the bed. The pulley A 
which drives the table on the return is keyed to the main 
driving shaft. The pulley B which drives the table for 
the cut has a long hub upon which the loose pulley re- 
volves, and on the end of the hub is keyed the gear C, 
which also revolves loose on the main driving shaft. 
This gear meshes the rawhide gear D, which is keyed to 
the auxiliary shaft, as is also the sliding clutch. The 
two self-oiling, cast iron clutch gears on the auxiliary 
shaft are loose, and mesh rawhide gears keyed to the 
main driving shaft. Thus the position of the clutch de- 
termines the speed of the cut, or when out of engagement 
permits the table to stand idle. When cutting, the auxil- 
iary shaft is the driver of the main shaft, the effect being 
that of back gearing, with resultant gain in power. On 
the return the main driving shaft is the driver. The 
ordinary ratio of the two speeds is 3 to 2, but this may 
be varied to suit requirements. As already suggested, the 
greater width of a 36-in. planer permits the use of two 
clutches, giving four speeds. 

————__3-@____- 


Data gathered at Detroit, Mich., show that 1780 lake 
vessels are out of commission at the present time and 
that 14,000 employees are idle. President Livingstone of 
the Lake Carriers’ Association says that only about 40 
per cent. of the total tonnage of that association is under 
way at present, though there has been some slight im- 
provement in the past few weeks. 
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LA BELLE IRON WORKS IMPROVEMENTS. 


The New 72-in. Plate and Jobbing and Sheet Mills of the La Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio. 


Herewith are presented two ground plans, Figs. 1 and 
2, one showing the general layout of the extensive plant 
of the La Belle Iron Works at Steubenville, Onio, and 
the other the new 72-in. plate and jobbing and sheet mills, 
these being recent additions. In The Iron Age of October 
8, 1903, appeared an illustrated article describing the 
plant as it existed at that time. In The Iron Age of De- 
cember 7, 1905, an illustrated description was given of 
the new 84-in. plate mill. No other additions were made 
to the plant until the fall of 1907, at which time work 
was commenced on the erection of the new 72-in. plate and 
jobbing and sheet mills. The entire plant now occupies 
an area of 126 acres, and has 16 miles of its own railroad 
tracks that connect with the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis Railroad, the Cleveland & Pittsburgh 
Railroad andthe Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad, thus 
making its facilities for receiving and shipping materials 
the very best. 

The Blast Furnace Plant, 


The company owns two blast furnaces, each 90 ft. 
high, 20 ft. diameter of bosh, with 13 ft. hearth, and 
equipped with Brown top with revolving distributer. No. 
1 furnace was originally built in 1865, rebuilt in 1889 and 
torn down and rebuilt in 1901-1903, the first pig iron being 
made at the rebuilt stack April 28, 1908. No. 2 furnace 
was built in 1903-1904 and was first blown in October 31, 
1904. Each furnace is served by four McClure three-pass 
stoves, 21 x 80 ft., built by G. W. McClure, Son & Co.. 
Pittsburgh. The ore is handled by a 5-ton Brown hoist 
traveling ore bridge that spans the stock pile and the 
parabolic bins, from which latter it is conveyed in over- 
head larries to the furnaces. The air is supplied by three 
horizontal cross compound blowing engines, 44 and 84 x 
84 x 66 in., built by the Mesta Machine Company, Pitts- 
burgh, and conveyed in two 48-in. riveted steel pipes 
across the Cleveland & Pittsburgh Railroad to the fur- 
naces. The iron is taken in 25-ton hot metal cars, either 
directly to the open hearth plant or to the two pig casting 
machines built by Heyl & Patterson, Pittsburgh. The ca- 
pacity of the two furnaces is 800 tons a day. 


The Open Hearth Plant. 


This consists of 10 50-ton stationary furnaces. The 
stock is loaded on buggies in the stockhouse and elevated 
by mechanical up-haul to the charging floor, where it is 
charged in the furnaces by two Wellman-Seaver low type 
charging machines. The empty buggies are returned by 
a gravity track system to the stockhouse for reloading. 
The gas producer house, east of and parallel with the 
open hearth building, contains 40 Laughlin gas producers, 
the coal being brought there in cars on an overhead track 
directly from the mine. The capacity of the open hearth 
plant is 35,000 tons of ingots per month. 

The ingots, after being stripped by two Wellman- 
Seaver electric strippers, are placed in the soaking pits 
and then transferred by an electric car to the 45-in. bloom- 
ing and slabbing mill, driven by a pair of 46 x 60 in. 
geared reversing engines, both mill and engines having 
been built by the Mesta Machine Company, Pittsburgh. 
They are rolled into slabs and billets, which are cut and 
loaded in cars or run directly to the 22-in. continuous 
mill with a 24-in. three-high finishing mill, where they 
are further reduced to plates, skelp or sheet bars. The 
capacity of the blooming mill is 35,000 tons a month and 
that of the skelp mill is 15,000 tons a month. 

West of these mills and parallel with them are two 
stands of 22-in. three-high mills for rolling smaller skelp 
and bars, the capacity of these mills being 5000 tons a 
month. The skelp is carried in standard cars to the tube 
mills at the south end of the plant and there made into 
pipe in sizes ranging from \ to 12 in. in diameter. The 
present pipe equipment consists of two lap weld and two 
butt weld mills, a socket shop and galvanizing depart- 
ment. The mills with equipment were built by the United 
Engineering & Foundry Company, Pittsburgh, and the fur- 
naces and gas producers by Alex Laughlin & Co., Pitts- 


burgh. The output from the tube plant is about 7000 tons 
a month. 
Power Plant, 


There are three separate boiler houses, all equipped 
with Stirling boilers, their aggregate capacity being 
15,000 hp., of which 7000 hp. is fired with gas from the 
blast furnaces and the remaining 8000 with slack coal, 
the Green chain grate stoker being used for this purpose. 
The ashes are conveyed by electric ash cars to elevators 
and loaded into railroad cars. The electric power plant 
is built directly south of the blast furnaces, and has a 
generating capacity of 2000 kw. direct current and 1000 
kw. alternating current. 

The capacity of the two pump houses at the edge of 
the Ohio River is about 35,000,000 gal. a day, a part of 
which is filtered and used for hydraulic purposes. 


Coal and Iron Properties, 


The La Belle Iron Works is absolutely self-contained, 
manufacturing all its products from the ore to the fin- 
ished material. The company owns and controls the Pitt 
Iron Mining Company, Steubenville, which operates the 
Wacootah, La Belle and Miller ore mines in Minnesota, 
and also owns 6000 acres of coal lands in Brooke, Jeffer- 
son, Randolph and Ohio counties, W. Va., and in Fayette 
County, Pa. The coal lands in Randolph County are un- 
developed, but coal is mined at all of the other mines 
named. The company controls the La Belle Coke Com- 
pany, which operates 200 beehive coke ovens in Fayette 
County, Pa., with an annual capacity of 150,000 tons. 
The company also owns 99 acres of undeveloped limestone 
property in Berkeley County, W. Va. The coal from the 
properties in Ohio and in West Virginia, across the Ohio 
River, is hauled by electric locomotives to the main shaft, 
shown on the general plan, Fig. 1, where it is hoisted, 
crushed and stored in bins, whence it is distributed to 
the different parts of the plant by an overhead track 
system. 

The New 72-1i1n. Plate and Jobbing and Sheet Mills, 


The plate and sheet mills shown in the larger scale 
on Fig. 2 are the most recent additions to the plant and 
are located west on the Cleveland & Pittsburgh Railroad. 
The raw steel for these mills is brought in cars and un- 
loaded in the slab yard or at the bar shear in building O, 
where it is cut in lengths, loaded on buggies and hauled 
by electric storage battery locomotives to the different 
furnaces. The buildings ‘covering these mills were built 
by the Riter-Conley Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, their ‘sizes 
being as follows: Building A, 100 x 250 ft.; B, 100 x 200 
ft.; D and Dx, each, 50 x 250 ft.; E, 100 x 325 ft.; F, 
30 x 400 ft.; G, 40 x 400 ft.; H, 80 x 400 ft.; I, 80 x 400 
ft.; J, 30 x 200 ft.; K, 25 x 190 ft.; L, 50 x 350 ft.; M, 
82 x 350 ft.; N. 25 x 60 ft.; O, 75 x 300 ft., and P, 100 x 
190 ft., with a 15-ft. lean-to. 

Referring to the plan, Fig. 2, it will be noted that 
there are two plate mills located in building B. The first 
of these is a 30 x 84 in. three-high plate mill, with 30-ft. 
lifting tables, which was fully illustrated and described 
in The Iron Age of December 7, 1905, but a brief repeti- 
tion of its main features would be of interest at this time. 
The middle roll and tables are raised by hydraulic power 
and the table rollers are driven by electric motors, two 
being mounted on each table. The mills and tables were 
built by the United Engineering & Foundry Company. 
The engine driving the mill is a 44 x 60 in. Corliss engine, 
built by Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., Pittsburgh. 

The slabs for this mill are heated in two Laughlin con- 
tinuous heating furnaces and delivered to the mill by 
means of a roller table built by the United Engineering 
& Foundry Company, which also built the runout tables 
and plate straightener. The marker’s table between the 
runout table and shear consists of a four-strand roller 
chain conveyor 15 ft. long, built by Heyl & Patterson, 
l'ittrsburgh. The plates, after being marked, are run 
throagh a 110-in. cross cut shear built by the United En- 
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gineering & Foundry Company, where they are cut to 
lengths and then run on casters to the 146-in. trimming 
shear. built by the Hilles & Jones Company, Wilmington. 
Del., whence they are taken to the plate scales, weighed 
and loaded in cars. 

The New 72-Iin. Plate Mill. 

This mill has just been completed. It is practically a 
duplicate of the 84-in. mill. The rolls are 12 in. shorter, 
or 72 in. long, and the lifting tables were made corre- 
spondingly narrower and with some improvements over 
the tables in the 84-in. mill. The mills and tables, Fig. 3, 
were built by the United Engineering & Foundry Com- 
pany, and the 44 x 60 in. Corliss engine driving the mili 
was built by Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co. The tables, con- 
veyor and cross cut shear are exact duplicates of those 
in the 84-in. mill. The trimming shear for this mill is a 
125-in. Hilles & Jones shear. The slabs are heated in five 
Siemens regenerative heating furnaces built by Alex 
Laughlin & Co., the charging and drawing being done by 
a two 3-ton floor type charging and drawing machine, 
Vig. 4, built by the Alliance Machine Company, Alliance, 
Ohio. The machines can also deliver slabs to the 84-in. 
plate mill. The capacity of these two mills is 6000 and 
5000 tons of plates a month, respectively. 





Fig. 3.—The New 


The electric traveling cranes for these mills comprise 
one 10-ton, with 5-ton auxiliary 71-ft. span Morgan crane, 
and one same capacity Alliance crane over the slab yard; 
one 10-ton 98-ft. span Alliance crane in the furnace build- 
ing A; one 25-ton with 5-ton auxiliary 98-ft. span Alliance 
crane in the mill building B, and one 10-ton 98-ft. span 
Morgan crane and one 5-ton 98-ft. span Alliance crane, 
both in the shipping building E. The hydraulic power is 
furnished by four 16 and 25 x 7% x 16 in. compound du- 
plex pumps, built by Epping, Carpenter & Co., Pittsburgh, 
the pressure being regulated by two 16-in. accumulators 
built by the United Engineering & Foundry Company. 


The Jobbivg Mills. 

Referring to Fig. 2, it will be noted that in the south 
end of the building H are located the 28-in. jobbing mills. 
consisting of one 60-in. finishing mill with a 66-in. rough- 
ing mill, and one 54-in. finishing mill with a 60-in. rough- 
ing mill, driven by a Mesta heavy duty simple Corliss 
engine, 36 in. in diameter and 72-in. stroke, with a 30-ft. 
100-ton flywheel. The two roughing mills furnished by 
the Mesta Machine Company are mounted on shoe plates 
about 77 ft. in length. 

By locating the pinion housing in the middle of the 
train the two roughing stands, which are mounted on 
either side, are provided with a positive drive for both 
upper and lower rolls, and the finishing stands are then 
placed at either end of the train to complete the arrange- 


ment. Both finishing and roughing rolls are carried in 
cast steel close top housings, which weigh approximately 
26,000 Ib. each. They are provided wita 8-in. diameter 
steel screws carried in bronze nuts. The finishing rolls 
are hand adjusted by means of a large spanner wheel. 
The roughing stands, which require a far wider range 
of adjustment. are provided with motor driven screw 
downs, one motor to each stand. This motor, a Westing- 
house series wound railroad type, is geared to a shaft 
which carries right and left bronze worms, engaging with 
corresponding cast iron worm wheels on the adjacent 
screws. By mounting the motor on a bracket near the 
top of the roll housing a very effective and compact ar- 
rangement is obtained. The top roughing rolls have a 
lift of 6 in. and are therefore balanced by weights and 
levers. Bronze top and bottom bearings 12 in. wide and 
bronze side bearings 6 in. wide are fitted to all roll necks. 


‘ These rolls have necks 21 in. in diameter and 17 in. long, 


while the wabblers, which are four pawed, are 18 in. in 
diameter and 9 in. long. The 30-in. double helical cast 
steel pinions, through which a drive is connected to the 
upper rolls of the roughing stands, are carried in cast 
iron Babbitt lined bearings, which are mounted in air 
furnace iron open top housings. The caps for these hous- 





72-In. Plate Mill. 


ings are secured by +in. diameter steel bolts. On the 
sides of the pinion housings is furnished a supporting 
bracket for the adjacent vibrating spindle carriers. 

Since this mill runs in one direction only, double 
helical pinions are better adapted to the services than 
spur. These pinions are shrouded to pitch line and are 
molded to a patented Mesta gear molding machine, which 
insures perfect spacing of teeth. This method reduces 
the back lash to.a minimum, and overcomes troubles due 
to draft and inequalities in full pattern molded pinions. 
Each stand of rolls is fitted with rest bars on both sides 
for plates and guides, making the whole train complete. 

The slabs are heated in three Siemens regenerative 
heating furnaces built by Alex Laughlin & Co. and con- 
veyed to the roughing mills by means of telegraphs. 
Krom the finishing mills the plates are passed through 
the blue annealing furnaces built by William Swindell & 
Brothers, Pittsburgh, and then to two four-strand roller 
chain conveyors built by Heyl & Patterson, which convey 
the plates to the straightening rolls built by the Hilles & 
Jones Company, and thence to the two 126-in. Hilles & 
Jones shears located at the south end of building L, where 
the plates are sheared to size, weighed and transferred on 
hand trucks to the warehouse marked M. There is an 
auxiliary shear near the other shears for reshearing, 
also a scrap shear in building N, both built by the United 
Engineering & Foundry Company. The capacity of these 
mills is 8000 tons a month. 
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Fig. 4. 


The New Sheet Mills. 

There are two 26-in. sheet mill trains, Fig. 5, located 
in line with the 28-in. jobbing mills, each train consisting 
of one 44-in. two 38-in. and one 32-in. finishing mills, and 
one 44-in. and two 38-in. roughing mills, with two sets of 
pinions. Each train is driven individually by a 36 x 72 
in. direct connected Corliss engine, with a 30-ft. 100-ton 
flywheel built by Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co. 

Of the mills, which are exact duplicates, the Mesta 
Machine Company built one train and the Wheeling Mold 
& Foundry Company the other. All of the mill housings 
are of cast steel and weigh practically 26,000 Ib. each. 
The pinion housings are of air furnace iron and weigh 
15,000 Ib. each. All pinions are of cast steel, 26% in. pitch 
diameter, 26-in. face and 6-in. pitch, with V teeth. All 
coupling boxes and spindles are of cast steel. The finish- 
ing rolls are chilled and all roughing rolls are sand rolls. 
All rolls have necks 20 in. in diameter and 16 in. long, 
with wabblers 18 in. in diameter and 9 in. long. 

Steel housing nuts and 8-in. screws of 1-in. pitch are 
used on the roughing mills, with bevel gear and hand 
wheel screw down. The upper roughing rolls are bal- 
anced and have a lift of 6 in. The screws on finishing 
rolls are of the same diameter as those on roughing mills, 
but of %-in. pitch. The usual spanner wheels and 
wrenches are used on these mills. The bed plate under 
these mills weighs 500 Ib. to the foot each side and the 
sections are securely bolted together, making total length 
of 112 ft. 4% in. 

In addition to the hot mills the Wheeling Mold & 
Foundry Company also furnished the 24-in. cold mill, con- 
sisting of three stands with cast iron housings, each 
weighing 15,200 lb. The bed plate for this mill weighs 
350 Ib. to the foot on each side and has a total length of 
38 ft. 8 in. The leading spindle on this mill is of cast steel, 
all other spindles and boxes being of cast iron. The bars 
and sheets are heated in eight coal fired combination sheet 
and pair furnaces built by William Swindell &  Broth- 
ers, who also built the five double regenerative box an- 


Slab Charging and Drawing Machine for the 72-In. 


Plate Mil!. 


nealing furnaces located in building J. The gas for the 
annealing furnaces is supplied by six Swindell producers 
located in the gas producer house, in line with the 22 
Laughlin producers that furnish gas to the plate and job- 
bing mills. There are six steam driven sheet doublers 
built by Bowdle Brothers, also four 126-in. squaring 
shears, two built by the United Engineering & Foundry 
Company and two built by the Erie Foundry Company. 

The sheets, after being squared, are taken to the cold 
mills, Fig. 6, located in the north end of building I, there 
being one 54-in. and two 46-in. mills built by the Wheeling 
Mold & Foundry Company. The cold mills are driven 
by a 13 in. and 22% x 30 in. tandem compound Buckeye 
engine through a pair of gears. The sheets after passing 
through the mill are piled directly on the annealing bot- 
toms, which are picked up by the crane and carried to 
the annealing furnaces. The cranes over the mills and 
the annealing floor are both 25 tons capacity, with 5-ton 
auxiliary hoist, the span being 78 ft., and were built by 
the Morgan Engineering Company, and the crane in the 
bar shed O is of 10 tons capacity and 71 ft. span, built 
by the Alliance Machine Company. The eight sheet mills 
have a capacity of 4000 tons a month. 

The galvanizing department, located in building P, is 
equipped with one 36-in. and one 54-in. galvanizing ma- 
chine, two levelers and two pickling plants, built by the 
Erie Foundry Company. A 10-ton Morgan crane is in- 
stalled in this building to serve the machines and handle 
the pickling crates. The output of this plant is about 
1200 tons of galvanized sneets a month. 

In building L are located the corrugating machines 
built by the Poorman Company, also a painting machine 
built by the J. H. Day Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, The 


sheets are brought to these machines by a 4-ton Sprague 
electric monorail trane traveling on a suspended track, as 
indicated in dotted lines on the plan. 

The sheet warehouse, Fig. 7, is an iron and brick build- 
ing, 82 ft. wide by 350 ft. long, with a covered loading 
platform running the full length of the building, 


from 





Fig. 5.—Some of the Sheet Mills. 
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which the cars are loaded in the usual manner. The 
roof over the shipping side of the sheet warehouse pro- 
jects out for a space of about 15 ft., thus allowing sheets 
to be loaded without any interference. The officers of the 
La Belle Iron Works are as follows: Isaac M. Scott, 
president; W. D. Crawford, vice-president and general 
manager; H. D. Westfall, secretary and general manager 
of sales: W. B. Higgins, assistant secretary; R. C. Kirk, 
treasurer, and J. H. Gilmore, assistant treasurer and 
auditor. The company maintains selling agencies in the 
leading cities throughout the country. 

ss eleacieaigaactdiii dis a asilisasasie 


Fire Danger in Fan Bearings.—The fire menace of 
the ordinary fan bearing, frequently overflowing with oil, 
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High Grade Forgings. 


A brochure entitled, “ Handbook of Steam Hammer 
Forgings,” has been issued by the Driggs-Seabury Ord- 
nance Corporation, Sharon, Pa. In this publication in- 
teresting information is given as to the company’s facil- 
ities for the production of work of the United States 
Government standard of excellence. The equipment has 
been specially provided for meeting the specifications of 
the Navy Department for high powered guns and of the 
War Department for field -material. This equipment 
therefore enables the company to supply its general cus- 
tomers with the same high standard. Views are given 
of the interior of the machine shop which not only indi- 





Fig. 6.—The Cold Rolls and the Annealing Furnaces, 





Fig. 7.—-The Sheet Warehouse. 


is recognized by the insurance companies. Various rec- 
clumendations are made from time to time by inspectors 
and experimental bureaus looking to the elimination of 
this risk, especially where the materials in process in 
manufacturing plants are particularly inflammable and 
susceptible to ignition. The fan by its action is always 
in position to spread the flames. This danger should no 
longer prevail. From the crude journal to the ring oiled 
bearing a definite progressive step was made. But to-day 
the ball bearing is available, and already successfully 
applied in fan practice. With this type the presence of 
oil and collected dust is eliminated, overheating becomes 
impossible, and incidentally, but of great importance, fre- 
quency of attention is greatly reduced. Such a bearing 
if properly designed may run for six months without re- 
packing. From every reasonable standpoint it appears 
that the ball bearing fan should supersede all others. 


eate the character and extent of the company’s facilities, 
but also show the class of work upon which it is engaged. 
Illustrations are presented of such forgings as guns, auto- 
mobile parts and crank shafts, and of other products, in- 
cluding types of gears and drop forgings. The gear cut- 
ting equipment consists of the most recent automatic 
machines which cut teeth with scientific accuracy. The 
attention of users of gears is called to the company’s spe- 
cial nickel steel gears, which are both hard and tough. 
The possession of both steam hammer and drop forgings 
departments enables the quality of material to be con- 
trolled and prompt deliveries to be effected. The drop 
forgings are made of plain, nickel or chrome nickel steel 
to prescribed physical qualities. Record of tests of crank 
shafts are given, which show remarkable strength. Tables 
are presented which are of interest to users of gears and 
of high class steel. 
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The Racine Power Hack Saw. 


A hack saw especially designed for high cutting speeds 
and heavy service is a new product of the Racine Gas 
Engine Company, Racine Junction, Wis. The tool, as 
will be observed in the accompanying engraving, is 
equipped with a reservoir underneath the frame for the 
cutting compound, which is circulated by a rotary pump, 
belt driven from the main shaft. A channel cast in the 
frame receives the compound after being discharged upon 
the saw, and from thence it is returned to the tank to be 
used again. 

Features of advantage in this saw which are particu- 
larly emphasized are its draw cut, the blade being pulled 
instead of pushed across the material, and its positive 
automatie lifting device, consisting of a ratchet bar and 
dog for lifting the saw on the return stroke. It is claimed 
that under a pulling cut a new blade can be started under 





The New Power Hack Saw Built by the Racine Gas Engine Com- 
pany, Racine Junction, Wis. 


full pressure without injury and that heavy pressure can 
safely be applied to the blade. It is also stated that a 
14-in. saw blade 1 in. wide by 0.032 in. thick has, under 
test, withstood a pressure of 80 lb. in a cut through 6-in. 
round steel bar. which was accomplished in 32 min. It 
is further claimed that by the use of compound the work- 
ing speed is increased at least 100 per cent., with a re- 
duction in cutting time from 10 to 40 per cent., according 
to the size and kind of material to be cut. 

The machine is provided with a heavy flywheel sur- 
rounded by a metal guard and a convenient screw clamp 
for holding the work. All parts are made with jigs and 
templates and are therefore interchangeable. The saw 
guide, cast in the form of an I beam, 1 x 2% in., is in 
one piece, on the lower flange of which the saw frame is 
earried. Provision is made for taking up wear on the 
guides to preserve the alignment of the saw. A special 
device in the form of an extension bar is supplied for 
holding blades varying in length from 10 to 14 in., and 
in keeping them square with the chuck. The saw has a 
capacity for cutting bars up to 6 in. round or 6 x 6 in. 
square. 

—————_ »-+e 


The Sirocco Engineering Company, New York, has 
been advised by the foreign attorneys for S. C. David- 
son of Belfast, the original inventor and manufacturer of 
Sirocco fans, that a decision has been rendered in the 
suit brought by Mr. Davidson against the Siemens 
Schuckert Werke for infringement of his German patent 
for Sirocco centrifugal fans and blowers. This decision 
adds another to the chain of legal victories achieved by 
Mr. Davidson in every country and in every suit where 
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his patents for the Sirocco fans have come under adju- 
dication. Following this decision a German company, 
the Sirocco Gesellschaft, has been formed for the manu- 
facture of Sirocco fans, which are to be constructed at 
the works of the Algemeine Electricitat Gesellschaft. 


—_—_o-- oe __——_ 


The New Automatic Drill Drift. 


The new automatic drill drift, manufactured by the 
Automatic Drill Drift Company, Springfield, Ill., is here- 
with illustrated. Though simple in the extreme, its thor- 
ough practicability and merit appeal to any one who is 
familiar with drill presses and their operating. 

In construction it consists of a hardened and polished 
steel blade which is slidably mounted in a heavy cast iron 
handle, containing a very low tension coil spring by 





The New Automatic Drill Drift. 


which the blade is kept extended when not in use. In 
operating, as is shown in the illustration, the drift or 
blade is inserted in the drill socket and driven home by 
sliding the heavy handle up the blade until the base of 
the latter contacts sharply with the bottom of its socket, 
the impact of which is sufficiently great to extract even 
the most stubborn drill. The drift and driving mechanism 
being self-contained, only one hand is required to operate 
it, the other hand being free to hold the drill and prevent 
it from falling, as it invariably does when the ordinary 
method of driving a drift is attempted. 

In size it is practically universal for ordinary pur- 
poses, fitting sockets Nos. 1 to 3, inclusive, thus adapting 
it to the demands of almost every shop. It is fitted with 
a ring at the end by which it may be attached with a 
chain to the press, where it will be always ready. The 
tool is supplied at an extremely low price by the com- 
pany. 

wie lagssiaieilimmai iba 

The United States Metal Recovery Company, which 1s 
erecting a plant near Elwood City, Pa., for extracting 
metals from various ores, recently completed one of its 
smaller buildings. Motor driven crushing, elevating and 
separating machinery is being installed, and this depart- 
ment will be placed in operation about July 10. An- 
other building, which is nearing completion, will be used 
for manufacturing mantels used in gas lighting, the by- 
product from certain minerals being utilized in their 
manufacture. R. Daae, House Building, Pittsburgh, has 
charge of the engineering work. 


The Ohio Iron & Steel Company states that it has no 
intention of starting its Mary Furnace at Lowellville, 
Ohio, at present. Some repairs and improvements are 
being made, but when the furnace will go in blast again 
is uncertain. 
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THE MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ CONVENTION. 


Detroit Meeting, June 23 to 26, 1908. 


In point of numbers in attendance, the fifty-seventh 
convention of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers held last week in Detroit, Mich., was the largest 
mid-year meeting in the history of the society. The pre- 
vious issue of The Iron Age contained an announcement 
of the opening session Tuesday evening, June 23, at the 
convention headquarters, the Hotel Cadillac, where all 
of the subsequent professional sessions were held. The 
present report covers these and refers briefly to the 
simultaneous meetings of the Society for the Promotion 
of Engineering Education and the Society of Automobile 
Engineers, the former convening from June 24 to 27, and 
the latter from June 25 to 27. These two additional meet- 
ings and the holding of the mechanical engineers’ meet- 
ing about a month later than usual, allowing those mem- 
bers who are on the faculties of the various engineering 
schools and colleges to attend, were largely responsible 
for the large registration of members and guests, which 
was 720 at the close of the meeting. 


SECOND SESSION. 


Business, which is always the first matter of consid- 
eration at the second session, Wednesday morning, was 
quickly dismissed and consisted of the report of the tell- 
ers on the election of new members, the appointment of 
the Nominating Committee and the adoption of a motion 
to ask the Gas Power Section of the society to propose 
revisions of the standard method of testing gas engines. 

The remainder of the morning was given to the pre- 
senting and discussing of a collection of papers dealing 
with the hoisting and conveying of materials. Discussion 
was deferred until the five papers had been presented. 
Abstracts of these papers follow : 


** Hoisting and Conveying Machinery.” 
BY GEORGE E. TITCOMB, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


This paper is confined to the intermittent type of appa- 
ratus and describes present day facilities in the mechanical 
transfer of materials, especially coal and ore, to and from 
shipping points and storage. Its numerous illustrations give 
striking evidence of the remarkable development of such 
machinery where the magnitude of the installation is as 
much a consideration as expeditious and economical opera- 
tion. The paper deals with cargo steamers, loading wharves 
and ore unloading machinery on the Great Lakes, ore stock- 
ing machinery at furnaces, anthracite and bituminous coal 
storage machinery, covered anthracite storage, storage for 
locomotive coaling stations, machinery for loading and un- 
loading coal from vessels, and freight handling. The equip- 
ment described includes open air and covered coal storage 
apparatus, traversing and revolving bridge tramways, loco- 
motive cranes, hoisting towers and telphers. 


* Continuous Conveying of Materials. 


BY STAUNTON B. PECK, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Only the conveying of materials by continuous machines 
is covered in this paper. Much experimental work has been 
done in the 30 years during which these have been developed, 
and much is still to be done. There has been a lack of pub- 
lished information on this subject. In contemplated installa- 
tions the tendency is too often to select a style of conveyor 
that involves the least initial cost, although the wide diver- 
sity in the designs and details of this class of machinery 
allows choosing that which in any particular case will 
operate most efficiently. This paper aims to give a general 
idea of some of the types of conveyors in use, and data as 
to their adaptabilities, capacities, power consumed and econo- 
mies effected. Following this some of the more systematic 
applications of conveying machinery are shown, with figures 
of the saving they have effected. 


“The Belt Conveyor.” 


BY C. KEMBLE BALDWIN, CHICAGO, ILL 

To acquaint engineers who are designing plants with the 
possibilities of the belt conveyor for handling heavy abrasive 
materials, and give them data which will be of service in 
preparing preliminary designs is the purpose of this paper. 
The author claims the following for this type of conveyor: 
Large capacity with low power requirements, small main- 
tenance charges. freedom from breakdown, light weight of 
mechanism for large capacities, contact of the material car- 
ried with the belt only, no necessity of absolutely perfect 
alignment, ability to assemble in light portable sections, and 
large overload capacity. Loc»! conditions affect the choice 
of the proper width and character of belt, general arrange- 


ment of conveyors, &c., and on these matters the specialist 
should be consulted. 


‘6 Conveying Machinery in the Portiand Cemeut Plan .°° 
BY C. J. TOMLINSON, NEPONSET, ILL. 


Belt conveyors, screw conveyors, chain and bucket ele- 
vators and flight conveyors are those generally used in 
cement plants. Their advantages are low first cost and 
continuous and automatic operation, and their disadvantages 
rapid wear, low mechanical efficiency and lack of proper 
measuring arrangements. The conditions in these plants are 
trying, and results indicate that a heavier, simpler device 
should be adopted, and one that includes convenient means 
of recording the performances of the machinery served. De- 
vices similar to the blast furnace skip-hoist and scale trans- 
fer car are suggested, which, however, involve radical changes 
in the design of the plant. 

‘¢ Performance of Belt Conveyors.’ 
BY EDWIN J. HADDOCK, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 

This paper gives details of experiments made some time 
ago by the Jeffrey Mfg. Company to obtain data relating to 
the following points: Other conditions remaining the same, 
what will be the effect on the traction of changing the diame- 
ter of the driving pulley? What is the effect of different 
ares of contact on the tractive force exerted by the driving 
pulley? What is the effect of different initial tensions of the 
belt on the tractive force? And what is the value of rubber 
covered pulleys as compared with plain ones? The results 
of these experiments are given, in some cases by curves, 
tables or equations deduced. Conclusions are drawn and 
recommendations made with regard to the foregoing points 
in connection with belt conveyors. 

Discussion of Conveyor Papers. 

Melvin Pattison gave as supplementary to the first 
paper the records of ore unloading machinery at Con- 
neaut, Fairport and Cleveland. He referred also to sev- 
eral notable coal handling equipments. He declared that 
there is a growing sentiment for man trollies and larger 
grab buckets. 

George B. Willcox, discussing Peck’s paper, and re- 
ferring to belt conveyors, described scraper type convey- 
ors used to handle salt in a warehouse, and submitted a 
drawing and photograph of the ecuipment. 

Charles Piez noted the omission in Baldwin’s paper of 
mention of the Robins patent belt conveyor. He dis- 
cussed principally the different methods of troughing the 
belt, and gave details of the design and construction of 
belt conveyors and how to care for them. He advised 
avoiding unnecessary turns, and especially counterbends 
in the belts. The driving mechanism he maintained 
should always be placed at the head end of the con- 
veyor. He referred also to Baldwin’s formula for finding 
the horsepower required by a conveyor and to two other 
formulas given in other papers, calling attention to the 
fact that they were all different. One formula, he be- 
lieved, should be agreed upon that would give satisfac- 
tion without calling for special expertness in the person 
using it. 

T. A. Bennett submitted a discussion for A. B. Proal 
which compared belt and bridge conveyors, with special 
reference to the former. He showed samples of steel, cast 
iron and various kinds of conveyor belt all of which had 
been subjected to a sand blast for 45 min. In proportion 
to the depth of the abrading, rubber belt was 1, steel 1%, 
east iron 31%4, woven cotton 5, stitched cotton 8, and 
woven cotton of low quality 12. He emphasized the di- 
versified materials which can be handled by conveyors. 

E. H. Messiter suggested a modification of Baldwin’s 
formula for conveyor belt horsepower. He also believed 
it would be desirable to have a uniform formula, and 
proposed one. 

James M. Dodge of the Link Belt Company paid a 
pretty tribute to C. W. Hunt of the company of the same 
name, stating that the equalizer invented by him (Dodge) 
was not the first, and that where his associate, Mr. 
Peck, had declared for the need of greater excellence 
in the quality of product, it was not an inference that 
such was not now on the market. He averred that it is 
the Link Belt Company’s ambition to emulate the C. W. 
Hunt Company in that regard. 
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Prof. R. C. Carpenter, referring to Tomlinson’s paper 
and the conveying of Portland cement, explained that 
conveying machinery which in other industries stands 
the work soon goes to pieces in handling cement, and 
stated that it pays to put in very heavy machinery. He 
had drawn the conclusion from the paper that the author 
intimated that screw conveyors are very little used in 
cement plants. His experience is that they are used for 
about 90 per cent. of this work. As a rule it is not the 
ordinary screw conveyor, but one of some special design. 
In his opinion belt conveyors are not very good for ce- 
ment work, and the cost of repairs is high. Steel cars 
with cables had not been mentioned in the paper, but he 
regards them as very useful in cement mills. 

A written discussion was submitted by E. S. Fickes, 
which remarked that Mr. Peck’s paper did not mention 
inclined tube conveyors which are made with or without 
an inside helicoid, and outlined details of such a con- 
veyor that can be modified to adapt it to various condi- 
tions. It is suitable for almost any materials except 
those that are too lumpy or tend to pack together. 

E. G. Thomas referred principally to Baldwin’s paper 
and gave an illustration of a spiral spring used in place 
of troughing idlers on a belt conveyor. The spring has 
about two coils per inch of belt width and wire of a ten- 
sile strength of about 15,000 Ib. per square inch. The 
spring is designed so that with the conveyor under full 
load its deflection is about the same as with idlers at 35 
degrees, where three troughing idlers are used. 

Prof. H. W. Hibbard believed that the information 
brought out at this meeting would interest the railroads. 
They are anxious to get the best type of coal handling 
apparatus. The speaker considered that the equipment 
for coaling locomotives may be developed farther. Much 
depends on its capacity and reliability. 

W. T. Donnelly drew attention to a form of convey- 
ing not alluded to in any of the papers or the discussion 
—conveying by running water, of which hydraulic dredg- 
ing is an example. By this means objects of considerable 
size as well as sand can be conveyed, and it is an eco- 
nomical process. Professor Hibbard thought as closely 
akin to this compressed air should be mentioned. H. H. 
Supplee mentioned the removal of ashes from vessels by 
pumping out with injectors as a practical illustration of 
conveying by water. Prof. William Kent referred to a 
projected scheme of the same sort in the experiments of 
the late W. S. Andrews on the conveying of anthracite 
coal by water. It was proposed to deliver the coal from 
the mines to the plant, about 200 miles, but the plan has 
not been carried out since the death of the promoter. W. 
H. Blauvelt also cited the use of astrong stream of water 
for carrying away slag, a practice which is some 15 years 
old. 


Authors’ Closures. 


G. E. Titecomb gave more in detail concerning some of 
the apparatus referred to in his paper. S. B. Peck spoke 
further of flat and troughed belt conveyors. A previous 
speaker had sgid that if a flat belt had capacity enough 
why trough it? In answer to this Mr. Peck explained 
that there is a tendency from wind currents and vibra- 
tion for material to work to the edge of a belt and 
dribble from it. Pivoted conveyors, he considered, have 
a place where the proposition involves elevating material, 
as they elevate as well as convey. He did not agree with 
the conclusions of Tomlinson’s paper with regard to con- 
veyors for cement plants, and also replied to Professor 
Hibbard’s preference for cars and trestles in locomotive 
coaling as more reliable than continuous conveyors, stat- 
ing that where uninterrupted service is demanded con- 
veyors can be installed in duplicate and used alternately, 
and that he had known of many instances where trestles 
had been disastrous from cars running backward or over 
the ends. ; 

C. K. Baldwin defended his formula for the horse- 
power required by belt conveyors, as one developed from 
a great many experiments and used for over five years, 
during which it had proved all right. A number of con- 
veyors based on his table for the diameters of pulleys 
suitable for given belts are in satisfactory operation. 
He still maintained also that a conveyor can be driven 
from any point in its length and not necessarily from 
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the head end. HE. J. Haddock in reference to the diam- 
eters of pulleys for belt conveyors agreed that the num- 
ber of plies in the belt should determine the minimum 
diameters of pulleys over which the belt passes. He be- 
lieved that belts should be protected on the inner or 
driving side, as well as on the carrying side. 


THIRD SESSION. 


Miscellaneous subjects were considered at the Wednes- 
day afternoon session. The first paper was presented in 
the absence of the author by Prof. L. P. Breckenridge 
An abstract follows: 


“The Thermal Properties of Superheated Steam.°? 
BY PROF. R. C. H. HECK, LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. 


The paper made a graphical comparison of the data from 
the experiments of Knoblauch and Jakob and of Thomas on 
the specific heat of superheated steam under constant 
pressure. This shows a marked difference near the point of 
saturation. The author explains conditions at this point 
and finds evident errors in the interpretation by Knoblauch 
and Jakob. Views are given of the critical state of water 
and a new interpretation is made of Knoblauch and Jakob’s 
results, bringing them into essential agreement with the work 
of Thomas. The author treats of the higher range of super- 
heat, referring to experiments of Holborn and Henning, and 
gives a combination of data derived graphically showing the 
probable manner of variation of specific heat. There is a 
table for superheated steam, giving specific heat, heat added 
above saturation and entropy above saturation. Other data 
are also referred to, with several comparisons and a state- 
ment of the general considerations involved. As Professor 
Breckenridge explained, this paper has endeavored to take 
the results of all earlier experimenters and deduce from them 
the truth. 

A discussion by Prof. W. D. Ennis, Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Brooklyn, was submitted by A. L. Rice. The 
writer agreed that the question of the specific heat of 
superheated steam is now about settled. He believes 
that if the same temperature for the higher degrees of 
superheat had been used by the German experimenters 
the same results would have been reached as by Thomas. 

Another prepared discussion in the absence of its 
writer, Dr. H. N. Davis, was offered by Prof. L. S. Marks, 
Harvard University. It had to do with the lower ranges 
of temperature and compared the results obtained by 
Knoblauch and Jakob and by Thomas. He compared the 
methods of the two and pointed out advantages in those 
of the former. The Thomas method of determining when 
the steam is saturated was criticised as being not neces- 
sarily a true indication, and this would explain the 
higher values for supenheat at low ranges of temperature 
found by Thomas. Dr. Davis submitted a series of curves 
correcting the results of the two experimenters. He 
also criticised the treatment in the neighborhood of the 
critical state. 

Prof. H. T. Eddy of the University of Minnesota sub- 
mitted a set of diagrams which he had plotted for his 
own convenience, with the aid of which he compared the 
results of the different experimenters. Thomas’ results 
he considered to be straight lines, within the limits of 
practice. These curves enable judging somewhat of the 
value of these results in relation to one another. He 
also referred to the paper read by A. R. Dodge on “ The 
Specific Heat of Superheated Steam,” at the Indianapolis 
meeting one year ago. Concerning Thomas’ conclusions 
Prof. Eddy considered that he had taken liberties with 
his experiments. It is Prof. Eddy’s idea that superheated 
steam can be regarded as a gas, but a different gas for 
each pressure. In this connection H. H. Supplee referred 
to gas turbines, in which the gas is cooled by the ad- 
mixture of steam which then becomes a gas, and declared 
that knowledge of the specific heat at very high degrees 
of superheat would be useful. 

The secretary, in the absence of the author, read the 
next paper, an abstract of which follows: 

‘A Rational Method of Checking Conical Pistons for 
Stress.°° 
BY PROF. GEORGE H. SHEPARD, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 

On account of the differences in form of conical pistons 
of different design, the author explains that it is impossible 
to deduce a general formula, but the method explained for 
the form of piston selected may be used to work out the 
stress in any other form. The mathematical development of 
the formula is explained step by step. While the equation 
is too complicated to permit of direct design for dimensions, 
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it may be used to check up a trial design. The equation 
shows that the stress at any point varies nearly as the square 
of the thickness at that point so that the design, if at fault, 
can be readily corrected. The discussion deals only with 
pressure on the hollow side of the piston, but as this is more 
than likely to be the side on which it is the weakest. it is 
safe to assume the piston strong enough for pressure on the 
opposite side if properly designed for inside pressure. The 
uniformly distributed stress can nearly always be neglected. 

A written discussion, prepared by M. Nusim, was 
offered for him by George A. Orrok. It called attention 
to the fact that Shepard had not taken into account the 
force acting parallel to the slant hight of the cone as a 
component of the force acting parallel with the axis of 
the piston rod. In justice to the author who was not 
there to reply, it is probably safe to say that he had re- 
garded this as one of the stresses of such small magni- 
tude in comparison to the others that it could safely 
be neglected when sufficient strength was provided for 
the other stresses. 

The author of the next paper was also absent and 
Prof. C. H. Benjamin of Purdue University presented it 
in abstract. The following gives the substance of the 
paper : 


**A Journal Friction Measuring Machine.” 
BY HENRY HESS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


This paper describes a machine for testing bearings, par- 
ticularly ball bearings, under various loads and speeds, with 
the loads applied normal to, or parallel to the shaft, or both. 
Radial loads up to 15,000 lb. and axial loads up to 10,500 )b. 
can be applied under speeds from 150 to 2500 rev. per min. 
and the co-efficient of friction measured under any of these 
conditions. The principle of the machine is explained, its 
use, methods of taking observations, and formulas for ealeu- 
lating results. Merely to illustrate the range and accuracy 
of the machine, but not to discuss friction tests, curves from 
typical tests are given. The machine was designed by the 
author and built by the Riehlé Brothers Testing Machine 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. R. Peirce discussing this paper, believed that the 
friction of ball bearings is not as important as their re- 
liability, but considered that the Hess machine will be 
of great value in detecting inferiority in bearings on the 
market. He thought that it would be interesting to have 
all bearings at present made tested on this machine. He 
also gave interesting facts from his own experience in 
the use of ball bearings under rather remarkable and un- 
usual conditions of load and speed. 

Dr. Brashear asked what was the earliest date of the 
use of ball bearings. He had recently taken apart a 
telescope built in 1859 having a bearing in which there 
were 5<-in. balls. All astronomical telescopes are now 
built with ball bearings. 

Professor Benjamin stated that his experience with 
journal friction testing machines, not those designed to 
test ball bearings, is that all are too complicated. He 
believed that there is still room for improvement. 

This session was concluded with the announcement 
by the secretary that the Semet-Solvay Company had ex- 
tended an invitation to visit the Delray plant in the 
southern part of the city as of probable interest in con- 
nection with the paper on the by-product coke oven to be 
presented at the Thursday afternoon session. 


THE S P.E.E. SESSION. 


Simultaneously, the Society for the Promotion of En- 
gineering Education was holding a session in another 


part of the Hotel Cadillac, the programme of which in- 
cluded : 


Report of the Joint Committee on Engineering Educa- 
tion, by Prof. D. C. Jackson, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

“The Course in English in Technical Schools,” by Prof. 
J. M. Telleen, Case School of Applied Science. 
7 * Results of an Experiment in Teaching Freshmen Eng- 
lish,” by Dean William Kent, Syracuse University. 

“A Proposed Course in General Engineering,” by Har- 
wood Frost, secretary Engineering News. 

“Present Curricula of the Mechanical Engineering 
Courses,” by Prof. W. T. Magruder, Ohio State University. 

“The Correlation of Courses in Engineering Colleges,” 


by Gardner C. Anthony, dean of department of engineering, 
Tufts College. 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING LECTURE. 


In the Y. M. C. A. Building Wednesday evening the 
various societies jointly enjoyed. an extremely interesting 
lecture by Prof. John A. Brashear, astronomer and scien- 
tist, Allegheny, Pa., on “ Contributions of Photography 
to Our Knowledge of Stellar Evolution.” The lecture 
was illustrated with some very remarkable pictures that 
became the more impressive when the professor explained 
that the objects photograpbed were in many cases millions 
upon millions of miles away, and may have ceased to ex- 
ist centuries before their light reached us. 


EXCURSIONS. 

The entertainment provided by the Local Committee 
was almost too attractive for the good of the attendance 
at the professional! sessions, Yor several trips to local fac- 
tories were made while these sessions were in progress, 
among them the Ford Motor Company, Packard Motor 
Company, Burrough’s Adding Machine Company and the 
Semet-Solvay Company. The ladies were unusually well 
provided for in luncheons and excursions, so much so 
that they independently voted a resolution of thanks at 
the close of the meeting on Friday. An excursion in 
which all could participate was the one Thursday morn- 
ing when there was no professional session. A steamer 
was taken to witness the launching of the 10,500-ton 
steamship William B, Meacham at the yards of the Great 
Lakes Engineering Works, at Ecorse, on the Detroit Riv- 
er. It had been expected that on the return trip the party 
would see the sinking of the fourth section of the Detroit 
tunnel, but this was delayed by the foundations not being 
ready. 

FOURTH SESSION. 

Thursday afternoon the American Society itself had 
two sections in simultaneous session. One under the 
charge of the Gas Power Section of the society, at which 
papers of interest to those in that field were given, and 
another section at which miscellaneous papers were con- 
sidered. 


Gas Power Section. 


Dr. Charles E. Lucke, president of the section, and 
Henry H. Supplee, secretary, presided. This was the first 
meeting of the Gas Power Section at a semiannual meet- 
ing. Business was first in order, consisting of reports of 
Membership, Meeting and Standardization committees. 
The latter has to do with the methods of rating, specifica- 
tions, guarantees, &c., of engines and producers, and re- 
ported progress. Communications relative to this sub- 
ject were read from J. R. Bibbins, H. F. Smith. J. B. 
Plump and Arthur West; also a letter from the National 
Fire Protective Association, asking that members of this 
section furnish information regarding the storage and 
handling of gasoline to decrease the fire risk. 

Taking up the papers, the first one read was 


“The By-Product Coke Oven.” 
BY WILLIAM H. BLAUVELT, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Briefly outlined, this paper discussed coke, what it is, 
what constitutes good coke, how it is made in the various 
types of ovens in use in this country, described the beehive 
and various retort ovens—Otto-Hoffman, United Otto, 
Semet-Solvay, Rothberg and Koppers—the superiority of re- 
tort ovens in the recovery of by-products, the methods of 
charging and withdrawing, and among mechanical devices 
the combined stamper and coke pusher, and incidentally re- 
ferred to an oven plant designed under the author's direc- 
tion; explained the uses of various by-products, gas, tar, 
ammonia and benzol, the methods of their extraction and 
refining, and gave analyses and yield of gas from low and 
high volatile coals. In part, the author’s conclusions were 
that the development of the by-product coke oven in this 
country has been relatively slow because the chemical in- 
dustries have not kept pace with the sources of their raw 
materials and because of the expense of installing by-product 
coke ovens: that the prospect of increasing demand for the 
by-products is encouraging—gas not only for illuminating 
but for power—tar and pitch for briquetting coal, creosoting 
wood and sprinkling roads—ammonia for commercial and 
household uses, fertilizers and other chemical products—and 





benzol. both alone and with alcohol, as a motor fuel; and 
that “the production of coke at the blast furnace plant, 
where the operation is assured by large storage of coal and 
where the labor is under better control than in less developed 
regions, is in line with to-day’s manufacturing methods. 
The higher economy of the by-product coke oven’s operation, 
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its special adaptation to control by the modern scientific or- 
ganization, the ability to draw coals from several fields, and 
the successful adaptation of labor saving appliances to its 
various operations, all point to its being the oven of the 
future.” 

In presenting his paper the author, instead of reading 
an abstract of the paper, gave a little historical intro- 
duction to it. 

J. R. Bibbins, discussing this paper, described briefly 
an installation of gas engines at Lebanon and spoke prin- 
cipally on the utilization of its by-product gas. C. M. 
Barber considered the paper a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of coke manufacture. He gave it as his 
opinion that cooling is a better term for quenching the 
coke when withdrawn, as it is not then combustible in 
air. It can be cooled in air on conveyors, to illustrate 
which the speaker gave a diagram of a suitable conveyor 
and described its operation and use. As objections to 
quenching or cooling coke with water he maintained that 
it cracks the coke and results in a great amount of 
breeze. A better grade of coke is produced by air cool- 
ing, which soon offsets the cost of installing the con- 
veyor. <A discussion by C. G. Atwater took principally 
the form of submitting statistics relative to the produc- 
tion of coke, and its various by-products, during the year 
1907, showing the gain over previous years. 

It was asked if the trouble from sulphur in gas comes 
from the condensation of this impurity on the gas engine 
rods due to their water cooling. Mr. Bibbins replied that 
no trouble results if the sulphur and water are kept apart. 
Prof. R. H. Fernald repeated the statement he has made 
at other times before the society that in the experiments 
at the St. Louis fuel testing plant they ran all fuels with as 
high as 8% per cent. sulphur, and experienced no trouble 
in using the gas in gas engines without passing it through 
a scrubber to remove the sulphur. A purifier was used 
for a short time, but gave more trouble than was had 
when its use was discontinued. G. J. Rathbun stated that 
he had recommended in one case where sulphur in the 
gas resulted in dry spots on the rod, taat hot instead of 
cold water be passed through the rods. When this was 
done the trouble ceased. 

In closing the discussion on his paper Mr. Blauvelt 
stated that he hoped that the conclusions from the St. 
Louis experiments that sulphur in gas does no harm will 
find foundation in fact. He does not expect to see sul- 
phur purifiers a regular part in a gas engine installation. 

A resumé of the next paper follows: 


** Power Plant Operation on Producer Gas,” 
BY GODFREY M. 8S. TAIT, NEW YORK. 


Experience with gas producers for engine operations has 
brought out the following facts: Owing to the high percent- 
age of fusible ash in American fuels European data as to 
sizes of producers and general design are for the most part 
misleading when applied to American conditions. While 
low rates of gasification obviate clinker troubles, the inci- 
dent low temperatures interfere with the complete dissocia- 
tion of the steam in the draft, and consequently cause a 
great range of variation in the amount of hydrogen in the 
gas, when the load on the plant varies. As the variation 
in percentage of hydrogen affects the ignition point of the 
gas it seriously affects the regulation of the engines. A 
simple and satisfactory remedy for these conditions tried 
by the writer was the elimination of the moisture in the 
draft (and consequently the hydrogen in the gas), thus mak- 
ing a gas of an obsolute fixed value and having one ignition 
point under all conditions. 

Cc. W. Lummis, in discussing this paper, described 
what was done in the practice of the Camden Iron 
Works. He thought that the bad feature of the gas ex- 
hauster was the introducing of the necessity of a water 
seal. H. F. Smith declared that Mr. Tait had put his 
finger on the weak point in producers for gas power, and 
offered a scheme for removing the difficulties. E. P. Cole- 
man of the Lackawanna Steel Company talked of the 
trouble which that company had had in an open hearth 
steel plant where they tried to run on producer gas. 
C. J. Davidson explained that when in Europe he could 
not find any success with the use of bituminous coal for 
operating gas engines, and desired to know if there were 
any records of successful plants of that character in this 
country. H. W. Peck did not think that an expert steam 
engineer was as good for operating a gas plant as a 
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mechanic who had not any special knowledge of steam 
engine practice. F. H. Stillman explained that ge had 
acted on similar advice with evident benefit. 

In the author’s closure he explained that the ex- 
hauster described in his paper is not a part in the process, 
but a suggestion for operating engines in parallel. His 
discussion was based on anthracite practice only. He 
agreed that good machinists, since they have nothing to 
unlearn, make the best operators. 

An abstract of the third paper follows: 


** Horse Power, Friction Losses, and Efficiencies ot 
Gas and Oil Engines.” 


BY LIONEL S. MARKS, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

Indicated horsepower and the efficiencies derived from 
ic are of little use in comparing the performances of differ- 
ent gas engines. Indicated work in the four cycle engine 
is the difference between the total work done by the gas and 
the gas friction work of getting the gas into and out of the 
cylinder. These two components should always be deter- 
mined separately, and thermodynamic efficiencies should be 
calculated from the total work. If total horsepower, gas 
friction horsepower, machine friction horsepower, thermo- 
dynamic efficiency, engine efficiency, mechanical efficiency 
and net efficiency are determined, they will permit really 
useful comparisons between engines of different types and 
between any engine and the ideal. 


Instead of presenting his paper in abstract the author 
explained it. In his conclusions he referred to a Ger- 
man discussion, that Secretary Supplee will abstract for 
printing in the Proceedings, and, answering a question 
that had been asked—what compression would he recom- 
mend for illuminating and producer gas eagines?—he 
replied that the practice is so variable he would not like 
to make a statement. 


**A Simple Method of Cleaning Gas Conduits,” 
BY W. D. MOUNT, SALTVILLE, VA, 


The means developed to clean the conduits leading from 
a battery of gas producers to heating furnaces without in- 
terrupting operation are described in this paper. Most bid- 
ders on the installation had offered as the best possible not 
more than a few hours shut-down each week to remove the 
accumulated soot in the conduits, but this was not allowable. 
A duplicate conduit system was proposed, but lack of space 
precluded this. Finally the Morgan Construction Company, 
Worcester, Mass., designed a system which would not re- 
quire more than 15 min. shut-down, which, it was presumed, 
would not seriously impair the heat of the furnaces. This 
system as installed provided openings for cleaning out the 
soot by a jet of steam (compressed air was used instead), 
but even 15 min. shut-down proved too great. The scheme 
was further developed, and as now in operation is entirely 
successful. Frequent openings are provided in the upper 
side of the conduits, stopped by plugs which can easily be 
removed to insert a bent iron pipe with ball joint surround- 
ing it to stop the escape of gas while the pipe is inserted, to 
blow the soot along toward the furnace. Clean out holes, 
except in the drop legs, were found unnecessary, as the soot 
blown forward into the furnaces is almost wholly consumed. 
It is not necessary to shut off the gas at all, the producers 
do not seem to be affected, and the conduits are thoroughly 
cleaned down to the brick lining. 

This paper passed without discussion, and the author 
was not present to offer anything further. 


General Section. 
This section, which convened simultaneously with the 
gas power section, first gave attention to the paper: 


** Phe Surge Tank in Water Power Plants,” 
BY R. D. JOHNSON, ALBANY, N. Y. 


This paper treats of the momentum of flowing water in 
long pressure pipes for the supply of hydraulic turbines or 
impulse wheels and of the control of rate of flow by modi- 
fying the momentum in such manner as to obviate harmful 
effect upon speed regulation of the water wheels, without 
waste of water through relief valves, deflecting nozzles or 
bypassing it, as has usually been thought unavoidable where 
pipes are long, velocity great and pressures high. This is 
accomplished by a surge tank near the down stream end of 
the pressure pipe, atmospheric or under compressed air. The 
paper treats of the size of surge tank needed under various 
conditions of velocity, size and length of the moving water 
column, and presents a novel device by which the diameter 
(or area) of the tank may be reduced about one-half, there- 
by lessening its cost and at the same time improving the 
pressure regulation for speed control. This device, the dif- 
ferential regulator, may work open to the air or under com- 
pressed air where head is high and support lacking. The 
design of the regulator is fully set forth in its mathematical 
relation to the balance of the plant. 
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A discussion offered by L. F. Harza reduced certain 
of Johnson’s equations to more simple form. Discussing 
surge tanks he considered friction and made different 
assumptions. The author had worked out a problem 
with these equations and Mr. Harza did the same. . Not 
including friction the two compared well; including fric- 
tion, governor, &c., they did not agree at all. Mr. Harza 
did not think favorably of the differential regulator re- 
ferred to in the paper. 

Prof. I. P. Church submitted a discussion in which 
he stated that there was serious error in the assumptions 
in the author’s paper and offered his corrections for a 
certain part in the formula. He complained that Jobn- 
son had considered the whole pipe line as a water pen- 
dulum and that he did not consider the leakage at the 
bottom. In closing, Mr. Johnson insisted on the integ- 
rity of his formula by giving the reason that difference 
in level justified his formula. 

Of the next two papers, abstracts of which follow, the 
first passed without discussion. 


**Some Pitot Tube Studies.” 


BY PROF. W. B. GREGORY, NEW ORLEANS, LA., AND PROF. E. W. 
SCHODER, ITHACA, N. Y. 


The distribution of velocities and pressures of flowing 
water were determined in straight and curved portions of 
pipe. A study of the indications of a Pitot tube, both with 
the impact opening facing the current and reversed, in 
straight pipe with normal elliptical velocity distribution, 
gave a means for finding the true velocities and the relative 
pressures throughout cross sections in a curved portion of the 
pipe where the flow was distorted. There is given a con- 
venient method of making Pitot tube traverses in straight 
pipe. The modified indications of static pressure by the 
static openings of a Pitot tube due to suction action are ex- 
plained. 

**Comparison of Screw ‘Thread Standards.°° 
BY AMASA TROWBRIDGE, HARTFORD, CONN. 

A diagram is submitted in this paper to show what is 
possible or impossible in combining the present recognized 
standards for screw threads. On this are curves comparing 
the Pratt & Whitney standard thread for machine screws, 
the United States standard thread and the standard of the 
Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers, with the 
standard recommended by the Machine Screw Committee of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. The latter 
is recommended because of its uniform proportions for sizes 
below 7-16 in. diameter and the United States standard for 
larger sizes. The standard of the automobile manufacturers 
is adapted only for the special use intended. 


Discussing this paper, L. D. Burlingame declared that 
the United States standard threads are too coarse for 
small threads, and commended the new A. S. M. E. stand- 
ard for screws below 7-16 in. He derived a formula 
which follows the A. S. M. E. standard up to 5-16 in., and 
beyond that is sort of a mean between this and the A. 
L. A. M. standard. A motion was passed to take up this 
question and revise the society’s present standard. 

The last paper in this section was in substance as 
follows: 


** Identification of Power House Piping by Colors.” 
BY WILLIAM H. BRYAN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

The number, extent, and variety of pipe lines in modern 
power plants have become so great as to lead to confusion, 
resulting in uncertainty, delay and occasional accident. A 
beginning has been made toward the quick identification of 
such lines by coloring them, further subdivision being se- 
cured by giving the flanges a different tint. The value of 
some such plan in emergencies, and to supervising engineers 
and inspectors, is evident. The author discusses the situa- 
tion fully, and gives a list of schemes already in use. He 
recapitulates the requirements of the case, and believes that 
the time is ripe for concerted action looking to the estab- 
lishment of a uniform, standard, and widely applicable color 
scheme for this purpose. 


The suggestion was made by G. E. Mitchell that ar- 
rows be used to indicate the direction of flow in pipe, 
and that darker colors be used for distinguishing mains 
in the boiler room, since there they get dirty quicker. 
He emphasized as important that manufacturers should 
either make all valves open the same way or that they 
should be plainly marked to show which are the opening 
and closing directions. F. W. Salmon claimed that any 
system adopted should be national, or better, interna- 
tional, and that special rates should be made by insurance 
companies for plants which have such systems in use. 
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It was moved by J. W. Leib that the council take up this 
subject and appoint a committee for working out a 
standard. 

S. P. E. E. SESSION. 

Simultaneously the Society for the Promotion of En- 
gineering Education was holding a session in another 
part of the hotel. The programme of which follows: 

President’s address, “ The Function of the Engineer in 
the Conservation of Natural Resources of the Country,’ by 
President Charles S. Howe, Case School of Applied Science. 

“ Adapting Means to the End in Technical Education,” 
by Arthur L. Rice, Chicago. 

“The Place of Foreign Languages in the Curriculum of 
the School of Engineering,” by Prof. Arthur L. Wright, 
Case School of Applied Science. 

“Second Degrees for Graduates of Engineering Courses,” 
by Prof. W. F, M. Goss, University of Lllinois. 

“‘Scholasticisms in Engineering Education,” by 
John P. Jackson, Pennsylvania State College. 

“Concentration of College Work on a Smaller Number 
of Subjects,” by Milan R. Bump, New York. 

THURSDAY EVENING RECEPTION. 

The members of all the different societies were in- 
vited as the guests of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers to its reception in the Hotel Cadillac. This 
was followed by dancing and a collation. 


S. A. E. MEETING. 

Thursday evening there was also in progress the 
opening meeting: of the Society of Automobile Engineers, 
at which the following papers were presented: 

“ Autogenous Welding and Its Application to Automobile 
Construction,” by E. 8S. Foljambe. 

““Some Recent Developments in Magneto Ignition,” by 
Otto Heins. 


“The Storage Battery in Automobile Work,” by Bruce 
Ford. 


“The Unit System of Power Transmission in Automo- 
biles,”” by Frank Beemer. 

“Increased Efficiency of Single Motor Drive,” by A. L. 
Dixon. 


The demonstrations given in connection with the first 
paper were particularly interesting, and attracted many 
members of the other societies to this meeting. The Linde 
Air Products Company, Buffalo, and the Davis-Bournon- 
ville Oxy-Acetylene Development Company, New York, 
had furnished apparatus for the demonstration, and a 
number of welds were made by the oxy-acetylene blow 
pipe, and some pieces of steel cut by means of an auxil- 
lary jet of high pressure oxygen. ‘This meeting was 
held in the Hotel Tuller, which was the headquarters 
for the Society of Automobile Engineers. 

FIFTH SESSION. 
Friday morning the American Society of Mechanical 


Engineers held its last professional session. The first 
paper was a collection of data from 


**Economy Tests of High Speed Engines.°? 
BY F. W. DEAN AND A. C. WOOD. 


Prof. 


These tests were made of the following engines and gen- 
erators: A 14 x 15 in. 240 rev. per min. horizontal single 
flat valve engine with a 100-kw. direct current generator on 
the shaft; a 15 x 16 in. 240 rev. per min. vertical single flat 
valve engine with two 50-kw. direct current generators on 
the shaft; a 14 x 12 in. 300 rev. per min. horizontal single 
flat valve engine with two 40-kw. direct current generators 
on the shaft; a 16 x 14 in. 270 rev. per min. horizontal en- 
gine with four flat valves, and having a 125-kw. alternating 
current generator on the shaft; a 12 and 19 x 14 in. 230 
rev. per min. vertical cross compound condensing piston 
valve engine with a 100 kw. direct current generator on the 
shaft; an 18 x 18 in. 220 rev. per min. horizontal single 
piston valve engine with a 150-kw. direct current generator 
on the shaft; a 15 x 16 in. 250 rev. per min. horizontal single 
piston valve engine with a 100-kw. direct current generator 
on the shaft, and a 12 x 18 in. 190 rev. per min. horizontal 
engine with two flat inlet valves and two Corliss exhaust 
valves, and having a 75-kw. direct current generator on the 
shaft. The object of the tests was to determine the steam 
used per indicated horsepower hour and per kilowatt hour, 
and also the efficiency of the set, as shown by the ratio of 
the indicated horsepower to the electrical horsepower at the 
switchboard. The engines were put in order for the tests. 


wee usual methods of determining power and water were 
used. 


A written discussion of this paper was submitted by 
C. A. Dawley, who considered that the tests were inter- 
esting as a collection of isolated tests on automatic 
engines under various conditions of type, size, speed, 
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load, steam pressure, steam quality, back pressure, 
overrating and underrating. He believed that the 
number of engines tested, seven, was not suffi- 
cient to draw any sweeping conclusions. The poor re- 
sults were credited mainly in the paper to valve leak- 
age, but the writer gave instances to show that piston 
leakage, a factor usually neglected in investigations of 
causes for lack of expected economy in steam engines, 
should be considered. R. H. Rice also thought that the 
author’s results were interesting for individual cases. 
He considered the society fortunate in obtaining such 
accurate and satisfactory tests on non-condensing en- 
gines, because they are usually difficult to obtain; facili- 
ties are-not often at hand for accurate tests. The tests 
showed that refinement, such as small clearance, prompt 
valve action, accurate adjustment of compression, &c., 
are of little importance until the greater loss of valve 
leakage is decreased. He believes the poppet valve the 
best for all classes of engines where the speed of the 
engine is sufficiently low to permit the valve to seat with- 
out noise or shock, eliminating, as it does, all rubbing 
surfaces from the valve itself. From steam turbine ex- 
perience it has been found that single poppet valves 
remain tight and double poppet valves, if designed to be 
free from differential expansion with their seats, are also 
likely to maintain tightness. Reciprocating engines have 
higher water rates than equivalent turbines, R. C. 
Stevens showed a valve which the maker guarantees to 
remain steam tight for five years. He gave what he 
believed is the best record for an engine of its type. He 
expressed wonder that engineers do not insist when ask- 
ing for guarantees that the engines maintain their econo- 
my in prolonged operation. 

John C. Parker believed that many plants owe their 
lack of economical operation to careless attendants; in- 
different men are given too many duties. Referring par- 
ticularly to small plants such as office buildings, he had 
found that it is advisable to improve the all-year effi- 
ciency by cutting down the grate area. He considered 
that small plants might pool their interests, using a 
central plant for their load; a number of them can then 
together maintain a single plant, otherwise it is better 
to purchase current from a central station or a public 
supply. 

F. A. Halsey described a double poppet valve used on 
the Nordberg engine in this country. He will submit a 
sketch of it later for the Proceedings. G. A. Young had 
tested five different types of engines and gave a report 
from some of his own tests. Prof. W. F. M. Goss con- 
sidered that the results of this paper may surprise many. 
He explained that highly articulated engines may be all 
right if proper attention is given to their maintenance. 
Operators of such high speed engines ought to give them 
more care. 

At this point th» secretary made a request that the 
members of the society be particular in making their 
tests to be very accurate and to give the society the ben- 
efit of their results. In this President Holman seconded 
him. The president remarked that different engines 
tested in different places give different results. In pio- 
neer plants he believed poppet valves likely to be the best 
because they will better stand wear from sand and grit 
earried along in the steam. 

‘* Air Leakage in Steam Condensers,°? 


BY THOS. C. M’BRIDE, PHILADELPHIA. 


The author of this paper advocates measuring, by air 
pump displacement and temperature, the amount of air 
passing through a condenser, and comparing this amount in 
different condensers on the basis of its ratio, by volume, to 
the steam being condensed. The amount of air passing 
through condensers, as presupposed by manufacturers’ rat- 
ings of air pumps, is calculated, and 4% volumes of air 
per 10,000 volumes of exhaust steam is established there- 
from as the average maximum amount these ratings allow. 
The paper includes curves showing the theoretical relation- 
ship of the volume of air while in the exhaust pipe and after 
it has reached the air pump suction pipe. Tests are cited 
showing widely different air leakages, the leakage in one 
case amounting to about 18 volumes and in another to from 
two to three volumes of air per 10,000 volumes of exhaust 
steam. The paper recommends that in testing condensers 
engineers measure the amount of air on the basis suggested, 
and publish their results in order that the amount of air 
anticipated by ordinary practice may be established. 
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A. L. Rice presented a discussion for C. A. Howard on 
this paper. It was the writer’s opinion that too much is 
put on the condenser manufacturer because large amounts 
of air leakage may come through the piping for which 
the piping contractor should be responsible. The present 
methods of constructing glands of steam turbines makes 
their leakage inconsiderable. C. L. Heisler agreed with 
Howard that the condenser builder must not be expected 
to guarantee too much without having any control over 
the tightness of the piping. It appears to be extremely 
difficult to find out how much is the leakage throughout 
the system and from where it comes. 

The last paper of the morning was presented in ab- 
stract for the author by Charles B. Hayward, secretary 
of the Society of Automobile Engineers. This paper, 


‘Clutches, With Special Reference to Automobile 
Clutches,°* 


BY HENRY SOUTHER, HARTFORD, CONN., 

was submitted at the monthly meeting of the society in 
New York, Tuesday, May 12, and was printed in The Iron 
Age May 14. 

A discussion of this paper was offered by Frank Moss- 
berg, which was confined to positive clutches, such as 
those used on power presses. The speaker submitted a 
number of illustrations of different types of such clutches 
and described them, including one of his invention. 

F. Du P. Thomson described the Wheeling Mold & 
Foundry Company’s clutch, which was illustrated in The 
Tron Age June 11. 

C. W. Hunt added data concerning the coefficient of 
friction in friction clutches. He stated what are the con- 
ditions necessary for designers to know, and disagreed 
with the author that theory does not enter into clutch 
design, for it should. He gave details of clutches used by 
different manufacturers, particularly in coal handling 
machinery. He referred to what are the best friction sur- 
faces; all may be divided into the classes of leather, wood, 
cork and metal. He commented also on automobile 
clutches. Time being limited, discussions from Charles 
D. Rice, C. E. Billings, F. A. Waldron, Hiram Maxim 
and Forest R. Jones were read by title only; these will 
appear later in the Proceedings of the society. Thomas 
A. Fay, president of the Society of Automobile Engineers, 
declared that either disk or cone clutches if properly de- 
signed give entire satisfaction. He favored small diam- 
eters of clutches with leather eliminated and oil used. 

At the close of the meeting resolutions of thanks were 
offered by C. W. Hunt to the Local Committee for all 
of the pleasures which the members of the society and 
their guests had been privileged to enjoy. 


S. P. E. E. MEETING. 


Simultaneously the Society for the Promotion of Engi- 
neering Education held its session, at which the follow- 
ing was the programme: 

Report of the Committee on the Revision of the Consti- 
tution, by Prof. A. L. Williston. 

Report of the Committee on Technical Books for Libra- 
ries, by Prof, A. H. Ford. 

“Hydraulic Laboratories, Their Equipment, Method of 
Conducting Work, Their Efficiency as a Factor in Engineer- 
ing Education, Methods of Teaching Hydraulics, &c., &c., 
&e.,” by Prof. D, W. Mead, University of Wisconsin. 

“ Electrical Laboratory Efficiency,” by S. Sumner Ed- 
mands, Pratt Institute. 

“Cement Laboratory Practice,” by Prof. Ira O. Baker, 
University of Illinois. 

“ Entrophy, a Simple Method of Presentation,” by Prof. 
W. D. Ennis, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn. 

“How Far is Pure Thermodynamics of Value in Pre- 
paring Students for Handling Mechanical Engineering or 
Heating Problems,” by Prof. Arthur J. Wood, Pennsylvania 
State College. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON EXCURSION. 


The concluding and very pleasurable feature of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers’ meeting was 
the excursion Friday afternoon and evening by steamer 
to Bois Blanc Island at the outlet of the Detroit River 
into Lake Erie. Here a supper was served and the mem- 
bers and guests were returned by moonlight in time for 
many of them to make their train and boat connections 
for leaving the city. 
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ADDITIONAL S. P. E. E. PAPERS. 


There yet remained for the Society for the Promotion 
of Engineering Education to hold two sessions, Saturday 
morning and Saturday afternoon, at which the following 
papers were presented : 


Report of the Committee on Industrial Education, by 
Profs. C. M. Woodward and A. L. Williston. 

“The Relation Between Engineering Education and In- 
dustrial Education,” by Prof. Charles R. Richards. 

“Two Years of the Co-operative Engineering Courses, 
University of Cincinnati,” by Prof. Herman Schneider, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 

“The Careers of Graduates in Mechanical Engineering,” 
by Prof. De R. Furman, Stevens Institute of Technology. 

“A Summer Course in Surveying,” by Prof. Charles 
Derleth, Jr., University of California. 

“The Co-ordination of Work in Drawing Rooms, Shops 
and Laboratories, and the Real Function of Shop Instruction 
for Engineering Students,” by Prof. Dexter L. Kimball, 
Cornell University. 

“The Concentric Method of Education in Pngineering,” 
by Prof. V. Karapetoff, Cornell University. 

“ Requisite Qualifications of an Engineering College In- 
struction,” by Oliver B. Zimmerman, Charles City, Iowa. 

“Should the Engineer Be Required to Hold License?” 
by Prof. Walter H. Drane, University of Mississippi. 

“The Use, Abuse and Care of Lantern Slides,’ by Prof. 
Henry H. Norris, Cornell University. 

“Shall We Try to Develop General Culture by Teaching 
Engineering Subjects in a Broad and Comprehensive Way? 
er Shall We Introduce Unrelated Subjects Because of Their 
Supposed Culture Value?” by Prof. E. Brydone, University 
of Manitoba. 

*“ A Combined College and Engineering Course.” 

“A Five-year Course in Engineering. Is This 
able?” 

“How Shall We Teach the Lower Classes so That Al] 
Men May Come in Contact with the Older Professors—the 
Heads of Departments?” 


Saturday evening at 8 o'clock 
banquet as the concluding feature 


Advis- 


this society held a 
of its meeting. 


—_ er. 


The Cramp Shipbuilding Company’s Annual 
Report. 


Notwithstanding the contraction in general business, 
the annual report of the William Cramp & Son’s Ship 
& Engine Building Company for the 12 months ended 
April 30 shows net profits of $555,735, an increase of 
227,467 ; fixed charges of $313,008, a decrease of $11,912; 
and a surplus of $242,727, an increase of $239,379. The 
last named item is equal to about 4 per cent. earned on 
the outstanding capital stock. 

During the year the company redeemed $160,000 of 
the 5 per cent. notes, and $25,000 first mortgage 5 per 
eent. bonds, purchased $48,000 mortgages held in trust, 
and expended $77,995 in the purchase of real estate, tools, 
machinery, &e. 

President Henry 8S. Grove states that, although the 
unsettlement of business following the late severe panic 
still continues, and as a consequence the volume of cur- 
rent business is less than in previous years, and the un- 
certainty of commercial conditions makes it difficult to 
form any judgment as to how long this condition of 
affairs will continue, much has been accomplished since 
the last annual report to strengthen the company’s ef- 
fectiveness and resources. 

The general balance sheet, as of April 30, 1908, com- 


pares as follows: 
Assets. 
1908. 1907. 

Real estate, machinery. &c...........$12,877,740 $12,971,014 
Bills and aceounts receivable.... 748,123 1,577,200 
Material and supplies............... 472,246 823,620 
SS es Ce ee 740,883 186,881 
Claims in litigation, &c.............. 713,484 1,068,368 

DC cctbeessecharkcewkse se $15,552,486 $16,627,184 

Liabilities. 

A er ee $6,098,000 $6,098.000 


Bonds and mortgages on real estate... 
Wages, hills and accounts, bond inter- 


6,134,912 6,519,912 


OE TR dns deanna e Mh ode atau seles 333.773 963.521 
ee en ee 2.985,801 3,245,750 
WOR. as se se d's casas e ban ss sas ~- SIBSITAC 
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The Correct Way to Apply Detachable 
Link Belt.* 


BY STAUNTON B. PECK.{ 


When considering the relative merits of different 
methods of running chain-drives, the drive should be 
considered as a whole, and the action noted at the four 
points indicated in Fig. 1—a, the entering point on the 
driver; b, the releasing point on the driver: c, the en- 
tering point on the driver sprocket; d, the releasing 
point on the driver sprocket. In this discussion, the 
action at a point is said to be good when all the articula- 
tion or bending takes place in the joint of tae chain, Fig. 
2. The action is said to be bad when, in bending, the link 
rubs on the sprocket, producing wear on the sprocket 
and outside or external wear on the hook, Fig. 3. 

Another fact is also to be remembered—there is never 





Fig. 





Fig. 2.—Good Action.—Bar Working in Hook. 





Fig. 3 


—Bad Action.—Hook Working on Bar. 


more than one tooth in action at any one time. No 
matter how carefully the chain and sprocket may be 
made, as soon as the load comes on, there is a change 
caused by stretch and wear. It can be predetermined 
which tooth shall be in action by making the pitch of 
the wheel either larger or smaller than the pitch of the 
chain. Thus, on the driver, Fig. 4, the wheel pitch being 
smaller than the chain pitch, the entering tooth does all 
the work. In Fig. 5 the conditions are reversed; the 
wheel pitch is the larger and the releasing tooth does the 
work. On the driven sprocket the same thing holds, ex- 
cept that here conditions are reversed. When the wheel 
pitch is smaller than the chain pitch the releasing tooth 
does the work, Fig. 6. When the wheel pitch is larger 
than the chain pitch the entering tooth does all the work, 
Fig. 7. For the best work the pitch of the driver should 
be larger than the pitch of the chain, see Fig. 5, and the 
pitch of the driven sprocket should be smaller than that 
of the chain, as in Fig. 6. The releasing teeth b and d 
are then the working teeth and the chain can set at a 
and ¢ quietly and take the load gradually as the wheel 
revolves. 

Next to be considered is the drive as a whole to deter- 
mine whether the chain links shall be run bar first or 
hook first. 

In Fig. 8 the pitch of the driver is larger and that 
of the driven sprocket smaller than the pitch of the 
chain, hence b and d are the teeth in action. The chain 
runs with the bar of each link leading; the action at a 
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Fig. 4.—Wheel Pitch Smaller Fig. 5.—Wheel Pitch 


Larger 
than Chain Pitch. 


than Chain Pitch. 


Driving Wheel, 





Fig. 6.—Wheel Pitch Smaller Fig. 7.—Wheel Pitch Larger 
than Chain Pitch. than Chain Pitch. 


Driven Wheel. 


is good, at b bad, at c good and at d bad. In Fig. 9 the 
sprockets are the same as in Fig. 8, but the chain links 
run hook first. Here the action at a is bad, but the fact 
that the hook is not in contact with a tooth face at this 
point makes the consequent wear of little extent. The 
action at b is good. The action at ¢ is bad, but this is on 
the slack side of the chain and this bad action causes no 
wear. The action at d is good. It is thus seen that there 
are two very bad points, b and d, where the links run 
bar first, and only one serious trouble, a, when running 
hook first. 

As usually furnished the sprockets are ground to fit 
the new chain; when the latter stretches both the driver 
and the driven sprocket are smaller in pitch than the 
chain and teeth a and d are now in action. In Fig. 10 
is shown a pair of wheels with the chain links running 
bar first. The action at a is good; at b it is bad, but as 
there is no tension on the chain at this point this is not 
objectionable. At c the action is good; at dit is bad. In 
this case, therefore, it would seem that the wear would 
be confined to the driven wheel. This is so in actual 
practice. 

The same wheels with the links running hook first are 
shown in Fig. 11. The action at a@ is bad, at b it is good, 
at c it is bad, but not objectionable, because, as before, 
there is no tension at this point, and the action at d is 
good. Thus all the wear would seem to be on the driver 
as a result of the action at a. This is found to be the 
“ase, and theory and practice agree that with the chain 
links running bar first the driven wheel wears, and with 
the chain links running hook first the driver wears. 
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Fig. 8.—Pitch of Driver Larger and Driven Wheel Smaller than 
Chain Pitch, with the Links Running Bar First. 





Fig. 9.—Pitch of Driver Larger and Driven Wheel Smaller than 
Chain Pitch, with the Links Running Hook First. 





lig. 10.— Pitch of Both Wheels Smaller than Chain Pitch, with 
the Links Running Bar First. 





Fig. 11.—Pitch of Both Wheels Smaller than Chain Pitch, with 
Links Running Hook First. 


It is found that because the wear at d, running bar 
first, is caused by the link slipping up the tooth, it tends 
to undercut and form a hook and thus break the chain. 
On the other hand, the wear at a, when running hook 
first, is caused by the link slipping down the tooth, and 
the wheel will wear out completely without endangering 
the chain. It has also been proved that the driver, when 
running the chain links hook first, lasts several times as 
long as the driven wheel when running the links bar 
first. As the driven wheel is in nearly every case much 
larger than the driver and the consequent wear on each 
tooth is less, it would seem that if the chain were run so 
as to wear the driven wheel the wear on the two wheels 
would be equalized. This would be poor practice, for 
the reason that the driver, being smaller, is-more cheaply 
replaced and the repair account will therefore be less 
running the links hook first. 

In elevators, Fig. 12, the head wheels acts as a driver, 
the foot wheel simply as an idler, because it is doing 
no work. Therefore the chain links should be run bar 
first, so as to favor the driver. On conveyors one wheel 
is always an idler, comparatively speaking, and the same 
reasoning holds as for elevators; the chain links should 
run bar first in all cases. 

The foregoing applies equally well to all closed end 





Fig. 12.—An Elevator Chain, with the Links Running Bar First. 


pin chains; the closed end corresponds to the hook and 
the pin end to the bar of the Ewart chain. In generai. 
therefore, on drives run hook first, on elevators and ¢op- 
veyors run bar first. 
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The United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Company. 


The United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Com- 
pany reports its profit and loss account for the fiscal 
year ending May 31, 1908, as follows: 





Gross income from operations................. $637,617.83 
Other income for Dhl FOR. <<... ncccccciccccvcss 136,656.62 
SE IR les Sk Leds cash bdns sues 7 $774,274.45 
Less interest on American Pipe & Foundry Com- 
SPS ss soso is a's Gas hws cee 's 0a a cleuks 90,000.00 
NE ci ae ald bn no bok ei ee oe $684,274.45 
Reserved to secure doubtful accounts........... 12,000.00 
Ne, See Bre 2 et re $672,274.45 
Ge Dares ee GL. BOE goose decacncvesdes 631,801.12 


| Pee CST eee eee errr eT rere ere OS 
7 per cent. dividend paid on preferred 
Ee ee ee ee $875,000 
2 per cent. paid on common stock...... 250,000 
————_ 1,125,000.00 
ais 6 ys oh sista ie esniacw Olo $179,075.57 
Distribution of surplus: 
For improvements in lieu of depreciation........ 163,051.12 





Balance, profit and loss, May 31, 1908...... $16,024.45 


BALANCE SHEET AS OF MAY 31, 1908. 
Assets. 


ee SE ice ib un Bone W ee N66 eka soi $24,095,935.45 
ee OE a os ins oS Ge wa S ONS hee hes 347,555.00 
Bonds of American Pipe & F'onndry Company and 


| eT ot eee ee Pe eee ree 589,103.67 


Raw and manufactured material, &c............ 2,147,074.00 
Apeounts, BS TOSEIVENES, Ge... ccccccccccscese 2,081,041.78 
tn? <<ischs coke cy ee eee eh hsw eas ee a> eae Oe © 739,289.55 

PI cciene tn sete ctsce hee Re Reese was 6 eet We $29,999,999.45 


Capital and Liabilities. 


ee a TT Te TE TTT re $12,500,000.00 
Dames Cine SEs < 6c 6 asc nascendeccensese 12,500,000.00 
Bonds of American Pipe & Foundry Company.... 1,500,000.00 
REE PRE s kay 0 bob wend ccecenesencscos 903,199.38 





Total capital and liabilities................ 27,403,199.38 
Reserve for working capital........ $2,459,896.64 
Reserve for insurance fund........ 100,000.00 
Reserve to secure doubtful accounts. 20,878.98 ; 
-—— = 2,580,775.62 
a ey rr Te 16,024.45 
Pah cikcee seem e ahh aad sh See $29,999,999.45 


President George B. Hayes makes the following re- 
port to the stockholders: 

“The report which your directors are making you 
to-day is, superficially considered, not very encouraging, 
but I am glad to be able to say to you that your directors 
do not feel at all discouraged about either the condition 
or the business of the company. The month of October, 
1907, was one of the most prosperous months which the 
company has ever had. During the month of November, 
1907, business absolutely stopped. The company did not 
lose its business. There was no business. The winter 
months in the cast iron pipe business are alway dull 
months. When there was added to this natural condition 
the depression which was caused by the panic, the result 
was a stagnation such as has never been known in the 
history of the cast iron pipe business in this country. 
Not only was there a cessation of business, and a sharp 
fall in prices in November, but there was a declining 
market all through the winter and early spring months. 

“T am glad to say to you, however, that, with the 
opening of spring, business has improved. The inven- 
tories presented to-day are made at the market. The 
company has no outstanding bills payable, and no debts 
of any kind, except for the current raw material. Not 
only this, but the company went through the panic with- 
out borrowing a dollar, or discounting or selling its bills 
receivable. On the other hand, it paid in cash for all 
of its supplies and raw material. The company has 
plenty of money, and its plants are in first-class condition. 

“So far as dividend possibilities are concerned, as 
you know, since the organization of the company, there 
has been created an account known as ‘reserve for ad- 
ditional working capital.’ To this account, in addition 
to the large sums spent out of the net earnings for ex- 
tensions and new construction, amounting to $1,802,450.13, 
there has also been credited out of net earnings the sum 
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of $2,459,896.64. This account is distinct from, and is a 
surplus over and above, the original working capital of 
the company. There is no financial reason why a por- 
tion of this reserve or surplus should not be used for 
the payment of dividends until the present period of 
depression shall have vanished. This, of course, is con- 
tingent upon this period of depression not lasting too 
long, but as I have said, it is already beginning to pass 
away. Owing, however, to the phraseology of the char- 
ter, there seems to be some legal doubt as to whether or 
not any part of this surplus may be used for dividend 
purposes. After carefully considering the matter, your 
directors are of the opinion that it would be for the best 
interests of the company to have the question determined 
by judicial decision, and a suit for the determination of 
this question will probably be instituted at once. If a 
favorable decree is entered, the preferred stockholders 
may expect to receive the usual quarterly dividend on the 
preferred stock.” 

eS 


Results of Fuel Investigations. 


In an address before the annuaf convention of Smoke 
Inspectors, at Cleveland, Ohio, June 24, D. T. Randall, 
engineer in charge of tests of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey’s fuel testing plant, summed up the results of 
the investigations as follows: 

A study of the fuel values of coals burned while con- 
ducting some 540 boiler tests has shown that the value of 
the coal depends almost entirely on the number of heat 
units which it contains as determined by a calorimeter, 
these relative values being influenced somewhat by the 
amount and character of volatile matter and of ash 
present in the coal. This information has strengthened 
the position of the Government engineers who desire to 
purchase coal on a specification which has for its basis 
of payment the British thermal units and ash in the coal. 

For the coming year a very large part of the coal 
purchased for the Government will be paid for according 
to its value as determined in the Government chemical 
laboratories. One of the largest purchases under this 
form of contract is for use on the Isthmus of Panama, 
and calls for the delivery of 400,000 tons within the year. 

Investigations of the washing and coking tests of 
coals have also shown the possibilities of utilizing poorer 
grades of coal than are commonly used, and point to a 
very considerable saving in our fuel supply. The experi- 
ments on the briquetting of coal have shown that the 
slack coal which is otherwise difficult to utilize, may be 
made into artificial lumps and used with high efficiency 
in power plants or for locomotive use. 

A study of the furnace conditions in connection with 
the boiler tests will show the influence of different meth- 
ods of burning coal with relation to the reduction of 
smoke. These tests have demonstrated the possibility of 
burning certain kinds of coal efficiently without smoke in 
an ordinary furnace. They have pointed to possibilities 
of modifying furnaces so that practically all fuels may be 
burned without smoke under favorable conditions. Some 
bulletins have already been issued on this work, but 
those which deal directly with the smoke problem are 
now in course of preparation. 

The tests made at the producer gas plant have shown 
that it is possible to burn almost any grade of coal with 
the very highest efficiency and absolutely without smoke. 
Bituminous coals having as high as 45 per cent. of ash, 
lignites and peats, which are considered low grades of 
fuel for boiler furnaces, have been very successfully 
burned in the producer, generating gas for the develop- 
ment of power in a gas engine. The low-grade lignites 
of North Dakota developed as much power per pound in 
the gas producer as do the very best West Virginia bi- 
tuminous coals, when utilized in a steam boiler with a 
simple non-condensing engine, such as is usually in- 
stalled in manufacturing plants. 

The results of these investigations will have an im- 
portant bearing on the question of smoke prevention, both 
directly and indirectly, but the Government is investigat- 
ing the possibilities only from the engineering and not 
at all from the legal standpoint. 
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The Kempsmith Circular Milling Attachment. 


Two unusual milling machine operations, made possi- 
ble on the standard milling machine through an im- 
proved circular milling attachment just produced by the 
Kempsmith Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., are illus- 
trated herewith. Either of these jobs is such as might 
be encountered in any general repair or jobbing shop. 

Fig. 1 shows the attachment used in milling the faces 
of 12 in. pulleys. The rough pulley is mounted firmly on 
the attachment, and through the power feed, is revolved 
against the inserted tooth milling cutter screwed on the 
spindle. The table is adjusted slightly off-center longi- 
tudinally, which results in a convex cut, thus producing 
the crown on the pulley face. It is not claimed that on 
this job the milling machine is the equal of a special or 
automatic machine designed for this purpose; the main 
advantage is that, in addition to the wide range of work 
possible on the standard miller, the use of this attach- 
ment accomplishes satisfactorily and almost automatical- 
ly, this character of work which would otherwise require 
a more specialized and more expensive equipment. The 
extent of the cut and the consequent strain involved give 
an idea of the rigidity of the attachment. 

Fig. 2 shows the attachment employed in cutting a 
gear, 6 pitch, 18 in. diameter, which is far too large to 
swing on the dividing head. It is mounted horizontally 
on the attachment, and the power vertical feed of the 
miller is used in cutting the teeth. The worm shaft of 
the attachment is arranged to readily receive the index 
plate mechanism, as regularly furnished with dividing 
heads, and since the ratio of worm and worm wheel is 
the same as on the dividing head, the full range of 
divisions is obtainable. The large diameter of the worm 
wheel insures accuracy. This makes the circular attach- 
ment in effect a dividing head, especially valuable in cut- 
ting large diameter gears, which could not be handled 
easily in any other manner except on a special machine. 

The attachment is built in two sizes, with 14 and 18 
in. tables, respectively. The table has a solid bearing for 
almost its whole extent on the attachment base, and is 
clamped at any angle through the same patent ring 
clamping mechanism that is used on the Kempsmith uni- 
versal millers. The table can be released from the worm 
wheel for quick revolving. 
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Fig. 2.-The Kempsmith Circular Milling Attachment Applied 
to the Cutting of Large Gears. 


Fire Protection Engineering.—The Boston Manufac- 
turers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 31 Milk street, 
Boston, Mass., has issued a new edition of its Insurance 
Engineering Experiment Station’s Report No. V_ on 
“Slow Burning or Mill Construction.” This report has 
been revised and enlarged. It contains a great deal of 
matter which will be found of service to those connected 
with industrial undertakings, giving practical instruc- 
tions, accompanied by illustrations so that proper sys- 
tems of fire protection can be installed. Diagrams are 
freely used, showing ideal mill plants and methods of 
securing fire preventive measures. The price of this book 
is only 25 cents per copy. This is very much*less than 
the cost of publication, but the intention is to limit re- 
quests for the work simply to those who can make use 
of it to good advantage, and will therefore value it. 





Fig. 1.—The New Circular Milling Attachment Made by the 


Kempsmith Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., as Used for Finish 


ing Crowned Pulley Faces. 
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The American Society for Testing Materials. 


Steel Rails, Pipe Corrosion, Preservative Coatings and Other Important Questions Discussed at 
the Eleventh Annual Meeting. 


From the standpoint of iron and steel manufacturers 
and metallurgical engineers, rails and corrosion were 
again the chief topics of discussion at the annual meeting 
of the American Society for Testing Materials, held at 
Atlantic City, June 23 to 27. While some well remem- 
bered ground was traversed again, much was brought out 
indicating that real progress is being made in the clearer 
recognition of the causes of rail failures and in the co- 
operation of manufacturer and user in applying remedies. 
The masterly paper of the president, Dr. Charles B. 
Dudley, of which a synopsis was given to our readers 
last week, received marked approval for combining in- 
cisiveness and fairness. 

Dry Blast in Bessemer Steel Making at South Chicago. 


An interesting sequel to President Dudley’s remarks 
on what he considered the lack of progress in Bessemer 
practice in the last 20 years came at the opening of the 
Friday morning session. Referring to what he had said 
on this subject in his opening address of Tuesday even- 
ing, Dr. Dudley said he believed the agitation of the past 
two years had resulted in stimulating inquiry and ex- 
periment, and he took pleasure in presenting the results 
of some recent experiments, as given in the following 
letter ne had received since the beginning of the meeting. 
It was written by P. H. Dudley, at the South Works of 
the Illinois Steel Company, South Chicago, Ill., and bore 
date of June 24: 


It may be of interest for you to announce to the society 
that for the past month here at the South Works of the 
Illinois Steel Company the dry blast has been applied in the 
Bessemer practice with excellent results. The steel sets 
solid, with scarcely a trace of blow holes upon the sides ex- 
cept near the extreme top or cap of the ingot. The few 
blow holes found in the interior of the ingot were without 
oxidized surfaces, quite in contrast to the ordinary ingots. 
The metal is exceedingly tough under the drop test. The 
moisture the past few humid days, of 8 to 9 grains per cubic 
foot of air, was reduced to less than 2 grains per cubic foot 
entering the Bessemer converter. This marks a decided step 
in the reduction of the variable of moisture entering the 
Bessemer converter to blow the bath of molten metal. 


Some Features of the Meeting. 


Without attempting a complete resume of the pro- 
ceedings, mention may be made at the outset of a few of 
the matters acted on or discussed at the meeting: 


The Bessemer steel rail specifications adopted last year 
were altered on recommendation of Committee A in three 
particulars. For rails weighing 85 to and including 100 lb. 
per yard a drop test for every blow of steel is provided, in- 
stead of from every fifth blow. Instead of an allowable 10 
per cent. of seconds it is provided that “ No. 2 rails shall be 
accepted to at least 5 per cent. of the whole order.” An 
added provision is that rails rejected under the drop test 
will not be accepted as No. 2 rails. 

The contributions to the rail discussion showed that 
much valuable experimental work is being done to discover 
and remedy the defects in rail steel. 

Some new evidence was presented on the relative cor- 
rodibility of iron and steel pipe, but the data were not suffi- 
cient to warrant definite conclusions, though as far as they 
go they seem to indicate improvement in pipe steel through 
the methods of working adopted in the past two or three 
years. The investigation of the corrosion of iron and steel, 
in the light of the theory of electrolysis as presented at the 
previous meeting by A. S. Cushman and W. H. Walker, is 
progressing. The Committee on Corrosion of Iron and Steel 
will have the co-operation of the American Steel & Wire 
Company in an inquiry about to be made into the corrosion 
of wires of varying carbons and manganese. 

The report of the society’s Committee on Preservative 
Coatings indicated good progress with the elaborate paint 
tests now being conducted, and from which valuable results 
are expected. 

As at previous meetings, reports were made of the prog- 
ress made with the fuel investigations of the United States 
Geological Survey. Much has already been published. In 
reference to the investigation into the relative efficiency of 
gasoline and denatured alcohol, Chief Engineer H. M. Wil- 
son reported that compression up to 180 lb. and the method 
of manipulation had given results not previously attained. 
Denatured alcohol in this way was brought to the same 


power producing value, gallon for gallon, as that of gasoline, 
though its heat value is only six-tenths as much. 

The Committee on Standard Specifications for Pig Iron 
presented as a substitute for grading by fracture and the use 
of grade numbers, the purchase of pig iron by analysis, and 
a code scheme of symbols was submitted, representing the 
various percentages of the metalloids. This was given in 
The Iron Age of January 30, 1908, p. 365. 

Other interesting features of the meeting were the partial 
report on the investigation of steel at Watertown Arsenal 
and the recommendation of the society’s Committee on Uni- 
form Boiler Specifications that the phosphorus and sulphur 
limits for boiler steel be lowered. 


THE OPENING SESSION. 

The annual report of the Executive Committee pre- 
sented at the opening session Tuesday afternoon showed 
a membership of 1015. The additions in the year were 
150, with a net gain of 90. Apparently, the society is at 
high point in influence and membership. 

W. A. Aiken, Philadelphia, read the first paper, en- 
titled “ Testing is not Inspection.” He said that the fun- 
damental intention of inspection is to secure materials 
and workmanship in accordance with specifications, and 
this cannot be accomplished by testing alone. The selec- 
tion of test bars in the way decided by the manufacturer 
and the acceptance of the chemical analyses of the manu- 
facturer by the consumer were cited as examples of the 
loose practice that has grown up. 

The report of Committee B on Standard Specifica- 
tions for Cast Iron and Finished Castings, Walter Wood. 
chairman, was read by Secretary Marburg. It said that 
the standard specifications for cast iron pipe adopted by 
this society has been adopted practically without change 
by the American Water Works Association. The commit- 
tee has formulated a new specification for foundry pig 
iron, but does not desire action on it as yet. The report 
also brought up a resolution passed by the American 
Foundrymen’s Association at Toronto this month depre- 
cating the further use of pig iron grade numbers in any 
form and favoring analysis as the sole basis of purchase. 
The committee was authorized to co-operate in this 
movement for the abolition of grade numbers. 

In connection with the report of Committee H on 
Standard Tests for Road Material, the chairman, L. W. 
Page, said that while the steel tires of vehicles wear off 
enough of the coarser fragments of road materials to 
make a binder, the automobile has upset all this. It not 
only does not produce this binder, but it gathers it up 
from the road and throws it into the air. The underlying 
materials, deprived of binder, become loosened, and the 
cost of road maintenance is increased 100 per cent. The 
French Government spent tens of millions of dollars on 
24,000 miles of macadamized road, and now the automo- 
bile has to such an extent undone this work that the prob- 
lem has become exceedingly serious. 

H. M. Wilson, chief engineer, gave a resume of the 
work of the technologic branch of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey in the past year, particularly in its fuel 
investigations. J. E. Woodwell presented a paper on a 
kindred subject, “‘ Commercial Results in the Purchase of 
Coal on Specifications,” showing how this basis of pur- 
chases is coming more and more into use. 


The result of the ballot for officers was announced, 
all the following being re-elected: Charles B. Dudley, 
president; Robert W. Lesley, vice-president; Edgar Mar- 
burg, secretary-treasurer ; James Christie, member of Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

THE CORROSION OF IRON AND STEEL. 

The first part of the Tuesday evening session was 
given up to the presidential address of Dr. Charles B. 
Dudley on “Some Features of the Present Steel Rail 
Question.” A synopsis of this able address was given in 
The Iron Age of June 25. The latter half of the even- 
ing session was devoted to papers and discussions on the 
corrosion of iron and steel. An abstract of a paper by 
Profs. H. M. Howe and Bradley Stoughton on the “ Rela- 
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tive Corrosion of Steel and Wrought Iron Water Pipes” 
was read by Mr. Stoughton. It dealt chiefly with inves- 
tigations carried on by the writers on behalf of the Na- 
tional Tube Company, bearing on these questions: 

1. How does the modern steel pipe of the National Tube 
Company compare as regards pitting and as regards loss Ol 
weight by corrosion with the present wrought iron pipe? 

. 2. How does it compare with that company’s steel pipe 
of 1897? 

3. How trustworthy is the basis of the popular distrust 
of steel pipe? 

Tests of Iron and Steel Pipe. 

It was stated that the tests thus far made are not 
conclusive, and that further tests will be made and com- 
ment on them added to the paper before it is printed in 
the Proceedings of the society. Some of the statements as 
to the method of making the tests and the conclusions 
derived frem them are given below: 

First, 12 pieces of modern steel skelp of 1906 and 10 of 
wrought iron of 1906 were immersed side by side, insulated 
from each other in wooden crates, for 224 days in hot 
werated sea water, a condition which in previous tests has 
usually appeared the most unfavorable to steel. Then the 
same pieces of modern skelp were re-exposed in like manner 
for six months along with 12 pieces of steel skelp of 1897. 
Thus the time of exposure was as follows: 


Wrought iron of 1906........... Levbeeew tees 224 days 
Modern steel skelp of 1906...........0ec000- 13 months 
Steel skelp of 1897...... ee ee ee ee eee 6 months 


s 

It was found that, whereas the loss of weight in seven 
months of modern steel skelp and wrought iron skelp was 
practically identical, yet the wrought iron skelp, though 
from the best makers, pitted in seven months much deeper 
than the steel did in 13 months. It seems to us that the 
fairest way is to confine our attention to the deepest pit in 
each plate, because, as has well been said before this society, 
if there is a hole the water will run out, no matter how 
much the pipe weighs. Using thus the deepest pit in each 
piece as a basis of comparison, in our tests the steel pitted 
very much less than the wrought iron. Thus 9 out of the 12 
steel pieces pitted very much less deeply than any of the 
wrought iron pieces. The remaining three pieces of steel 
pitted only very slightly deeper than the very best of the 
wrought iron pieces. 

The 1897 steel lost in six months about 9 per cent. more 
by weight than the modern steel of 1906 lost in six months, 
and pitted in six months very much deeper than the modern 
pieces pitted (in their total exposure of 18 months) less than 
0.005 in.: only two of the 1897 pieces (in their six months 
exposure) pitted as little as this, and half of them pitted 
from 4 to 12 times as deep. The deepest pit in any of the 
modern steel pieces was 0.014 in. Only four out of the 12 
pieces of 1897 pitted as little as this, and of the remaining 
eight, four pitted at least half deeper than this, and one 
pitted more than four times as deep. 

In the sulphuric acid bearing water of coal mines 
modern steel pipes have been found to pit less than wrought 
iron ones exposed alongside, apparently under conditions 
which should insure a perfectly fair test. These are reported 
in The Iron Age of July 12, 1906. We learn of other cases 
in which like results have been reached. As to these we hope 
to write more positively in revising this paper for its final 
form. 

We learn that 29 pipes, all believed to be wrought iron, 
after long use in the interlocking and signal systems of a 
very important railroad, were lately examined. with the re- 
sults that 12 were found to be steel and only 17 iron. The 
life of the steel pipes was in this case somewhat longer than 
that of the iron ones. Thus, of those which were practically 
destroyed by corrosion and pitting, 


11 were of steel, with an average life of....... ..13.5 years 
S were of iron, with an average life of........ .10.4 years 


tae on We believe that the reports as to the relative 
pitting of steel and iron pipes are based in large part on the 
testimony of plumbers and pipe fitters. In order to throw 
some light on the competence of these witnesses to testify on 
this question, and on the value of their most positive asser- 
tions, we bought from 19 different plumbers’ shops 19 differ- 
ent pieces of pipe, which we were assured were wrought iron. 
On examining them we found that 13 out of the 19 were 
steel. To test the matter further, one of us submitted sev- 
eral pieces of pipe which he knew by his own etching tests 
to be steel, and others which he knew to be wrought iron, to 
four different plumbers, and asked them to tell, by cutting 
with a die or otherwise, which were steel and which iron. 
One plumber, after making several attempts. admitted that 
he could not tell. The three others reached the results given 
in the following table. In every case the plumber made the 
tests with his own dies: 


No. of pipes No. reported No. reported Percentage 
Plumber tested. right. wrong, of error. 


No. Iron. Steei. Tron. Steel. Iron. Steel. Iron. Steel. 
es <dasb'd 11 11 6 10 5 1 45 9 
as é 4 eee 6 6 0 6 6 0 100 0 
Mp ek an Oks 6 6 0 6 6 0 100 0 
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This goes to show that cutting with a die, the only ready 
test the plumber has, is not trustworthy. . . . It would 
seem to us to be an act of wisdom, where pipe is purchased 
in large enough quantities to warrant the expense, to subject 
it to specifications and inspection, just as in the case of steel 
rails, or steel or cast iron car wheels, or tires, or steel 
castings. 


The Case of Wrought Iron Pipe. 


George Schuhmann, Reading Iron Company, Reading. 
Pa., presented the case of wrought iron pipe, and argued 
for its greater resistance to corrosion than that of steel. 
The familiar reason of the interlacing streaks of slag 
between the fibers of pure iron, in the case of puddled 
iron, was given. It was explained that iron made from 
scrap by the busheling process, which also covers the 
iron with slag, does not resist corrosion as well as 
puddled iron, 1. because there is very much less slag in 
scrap, and the pieces of steel intermixed are not brought 
to the fusion point, so that the slag can penetrate them ; 
2. owing to the variations in junk yard scrap from high 
carbon steel to hoops and cans, there are greater differ- 
ences in electrical potential than in puddled iron, so that 
electrolysis is accelerated. Mr. Schuhmann referred to 
the results with wrought and steel conduit pipes for the 
Rochester, N. Y., water supply. The wrought iron pipe 
laid in 1873-75 required no repairs for 19 years; then 
from 1894 to 1904 less than 10 leaks from corrosion were 
reported, and none since 1904. The steel conduit laid in 
1890 developed rust holes in 1900, and up to 1907 the 
total repaired was 164. The iron pipe was 3-16 to 4 in. 
thick, and the steel pipe 4 to % in. thick. Laboratory 
tests the speaker regarded as far from conclusive in com- 
parison with service tests, citing as an example of the 
former the tests with about 5 ft. each of 2-in. iron and 
steel pipe, exposed to hot water service for a year, cal- 
culations then being made by taking micrometer measure- 
ments of the depth of corrosions, 

Professor Stoughton remarked that the Rochester wa- 
ter conduit data do not bear on the question since the 
Rochester pipe were all coated. They could not be a 
basis for deductions, therefore, as to the durability of 
steel for boilers or other uses of uncoated steel. 


The Improvement of Steel Pipe, 

F. N. Speller, National Tube Company, Pittsburgh, 
said that the argument for the protecting effect of cinder 
in wrought iron would be reasonable if the grains of iron 
are enveloped in cinder or if the cinder lies in sheets, be- 
tween which are sandwiched layers of iron. He added: 


Aside from the fact that we have only 1% parts of cinder 
to protect 98 parts of iron, any one who has looked at a 
polished section of wrought iron pipe under the microscope 
understands that the cinder is very irregularly distributed 
in strings and patches, and that there are many loopholes 
through which corrosion is unobstructed, entirely free from 
cinder. Moreover, owing to the concentration of cinder in 
places, electrolytic action comes into play, accelerating corro- 
sion at the weak points. Hence, instead of being a benefit, 
cinder in puddled iron seems to be the chief cause of irregu- 
lar corrosion. 

We recognize our share of responsibility in that steel, in 
order to have the highest resistance to corrosion, must be 
uniform and well worked. Our experience along this line 
started back in 1903. Tests made prior to this date in the 
laboratory indicated that pitting was usually caused by 
electro-negative substances adhering to the surface of the 
metal, such as mill scale, which was shown to have as much 
as two-tenths volt difference of potential from the iron. On 
removing this scale corrosion became considerably more uni- 
form. It was found that steel which had been locally 
worked or forged gave better results than when simply 
rolled out. This led to the development of a process of 
mechanically working steel which has come into general use 
in our mills. There is no mysterious principle involved in 
this treatment, and we believe the beneficial effect of such 
local work at proper temperature will be admitted by all. 
There is not time, nor is this perhaps the place, to discuss 
mechanical details of the process employed. I would like to 
say, however, that improvements in the metallurgy of pipe 
steel during recent years have contributed largely to render- 
ing the metal more serviceable. 

Regarding the protection of iron from rusting, Dr. Cush- 
man has indicated possible methods by which this may be 
accomplished by preventing the solution of iron. The prac- 
tical application of this remains to be worked out. In the 
meantime, however, we can in many cases prevent the sec- 
ondary reaction, viz., oxidation, without which corrosion is 
hardly noticeable. In the case of boiler waters or heaters, 
this may be accomplished in part by preheating the water, 
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thus driving off the gases, or by passing the heated water 
over a large surface of steel turnings or other scrap, through 
which agency the oxygen is removed by well-known reactions. 
We have applied this method with encouraging results in an 
experimental way. 


The Electrolytic Theory of Corrosion. 


For Committee U, on the Corrosion of Iron and Steel, 
the chairman, Dr. Allerton 8. Cushman, Washington, D. 
C., reported that considerable progress had been made in 
the studies of the past year. A brief synopsis follows: 

The evidence brought forward by various investigators 
seems conclusive as to the fact that corrosion is an electro- 
chemical phenomenon. Much experiment is still necessary 
to determine whether the methods of preventing corrosion 
suggested by these researches will prove of practical value. 
Co-operative tests have been arranged between the committee 
and the American Steel & Wire Company, in charge of a sub- 
committee, consisting of A. S. Cushman, W. H. Walker and 
S. M. Rodgers. The particular matters to be investigated 
are the effect of possible segregation in the ingot, the influ- 
ence on wire of high carbon and manganese versus low car- 
bon and manganese, and in the third place, the effect of in- 
creasing amounts of manganese on basic open hearth steel. 
Independently of these tests opportunity will be given manu- 
facturers who control special methods for protecting steel 
to expose at the same time panels of wire fencing under the 
auspices of the committee. 

Tests are under way to demonstrate the ability of certain 
pigments to prevent corrosion. A number of steel columns 
under the Steel Pier at Atlantic City have been painted 
under the auspices of the Paint Manufacturers Association 
of the United States, with rust inhibiting compounds, based 
on zine chromate formule supplied by Chairman Cushman. 

As a quick preliminary test of the resistance of steel and 
iron to corrosion the standard acid bath has been used by 
the committee. It cannot be said that the results of the acid 
test are an indication of the rust-resisting power of metals, 
and certainly, according to the committee, they are not a 
basis for inferring that metal manufactured by one process 
is superior to that manufactured by another. The committee 
has experimented with the immersion of pieces of sheet 
metal made from Bessemer steel, puddled iron and charcoal 
iron in water and a salt solution. Only slight differences 
were noted in the losses in weight, and the committee does 
not consider that the immersion test is of value in deter- 
mining resistance to corrosion unless the immersion bath is 
constantly erated. 


Dr. Cushman followed the report with a paper on 
“ Blectrolysis and Corrosion,” which in part repeated the 
line of argument presented in his paper read at the meet- 
ing of 1907. A new set of specimens was shown, exain- 
plifying by the use of wire nails the electro-chemical ac- 
tion which the speaker identified with rust formation. 
The paper gave the modern physico-chemical explana- 
tion of electrolytic solution tension. He held that since 
under ordinary conditions of service metals suffer corro- 
sion only by first passing into solution, corrosion can 
only be prevented or inhibited either by aiding the re 
sistance of the entrance of more ions into solution, or 
by covering the surface of the metal with a waterproof 
coating, or by doing both. Two lines of progress may be 
followed in combatting corrosion, there being both a 
metallurgical problem and a paint problem. The appli- 
cation to metals of a first or prime coat containing a 
substance inhibiting electrolysis—zinc chromate, for ex- 
ample—it was thought would give good results. The 
paper urged the importance of studying the effects of the 
usual metallic impurities which accompany nearly all 
forms of merchantable iron and steel, referring, as illus- 
tration, to the now general belief of metallurgists that 
the use of manganese has been overdone. He had re- 
cently found that impure metallic manganese, when in a 
finely divided condition, is soluble in water, decomposing 
it with a rapid evolution of hydrogen. Since this is the 
case, it is not surprising, if even slight segregation has 
taken place in manganiferous steel, that the polarization 
effects would be modified and increased. 


IRON AND STEEL INVESTIGATIONS. 


The first paper at the Wednesday morning session was 
that of Dr. William Campbell, Columbia University, on 
“Some Practical Applications of Metallography.” The 
writer detailed the results of microscopic studies of the 
structure of steel, particularly noting the effects of vary- 
ing heat treatment. One important development of the 
experiments contradicted the old idea that the higher the 
temperature at which the rolling of steel is stopped, 
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above the critical point, the coarser the grain. While it 
had been taught that 800 degrees Cent. is the critical tem- 
perature for rail steel, some mills are working such steel 
at 1050 to 1100 degrees Cent., and producing rails of fine 
grain. It is found that the nearer the final rolling is to 
the critical temperature the better the ductility. Refer- 
ence was also made to microscopic examinations of 
wrought iron and low carbon steel. It was found, the 
speaker said, as easy to distinguish good and bad wrought 
iron under the microscope as to distinguish chalk from 
cheese. 

In the discussion of the paper it was stated that 
steel rolled at about 1000 degrees gives the greatest ten- 
Sile strength; also that the condemnation of material on 
the ground of coarse grain had been proved completely 
in error. The discussion drifted into a consideration of 
the causes of shelling out of steel. A case was cited of 
two tires on the same axle in which one developed this 
troubie while the other did not, while both were from 
the same ingot. It was stated that the theory of slag 
and oxide had been abandoned. Another speaker re- 
ferred to the same trouble, with cast iron wheels, the 
view being taken that it was due to peening. 

Secretary Marburg gave an outline of the programme 
proposed for the investigation of structural steel at the 
Watertown Arsenal, and J. E. Howard followed, with 
some data obtained in the tests already made of lap 
welded tubing and rolled H sections, these being a part 
of the investigation of steel columns. 


Tests of Steel Springs. 


J. A. Kinkead, chairman of Committee T, on Temper- 
ing and Testing of Steel Springs and Standard Specifica- 
tions for Spring Steel. reported that several railroads 
have worked to one or the other of the specifications 
proposed last year, but have not reported results. Tests 
were conducted at the Baldwin Locomotive Works to 
determine the effect of different methods of tempering 
on the elastic limit and modulus. It was clearly shown 
that the modulus bears no close relation to the elastic 
limit. The question has come up as to the most satis- 
factory fibre stress in springs. To determine whether a 
low or high elastic limit is desirable, tests will be carried 
out in the coming year. Investigation is also being made 
of the effect of banding. One road has found an average 
of five failures of short plates to one of main plates. 
Dr. Dudley observed in connection with this report that 
the question how to avoid the breaking of semi-elliptic 
springs of locomotives has become a very important one. 


THE STEEL RAIL SESSION. 


So much has happened in connection with steel rails 
since the Steel Pier discussion at the society’s meeting 
last year that the proceedings this year naturally were 
not attended with the same degree of expectancy. The 
session of Wednesday afternoon was opened with the 
reading of the report of Committee A on Standard Spec- 
ifications for Iron and Steel, W. R. Webster, chairman. 
It gave the results of the committee’s conferences on 
rails in the past year, with the few changes recommended 
in the specifications adopted since the last meeting. On 
the question of discard the report says that in view of 
the recently developed disposition to leave the discard 
to the manufacturer, the consumers protecting themselves 
by such testing as will secure only good rails, the com- 
mittee believes the present provision in the society’s spec- 
ification, making the discard a matter of agreement, 
should remain unchanged. On the matter of drop test 
the report says: 

The satisfactory hight of drop is affected by the rail sec 
tion used, and very greatly by the drop-testing machine em- 
ployed. The whole subject of rail sections and drop-testing 
machines is at the present moment in a very chaotic condi- 
tion and much experimental work is now being done. Fur- 
thermore, the relation between the strain in the rail produced 
by the drop test and the strains produced in service has not 
yet been ascertained with any degree of certainty. The in- 
formation thus far obtained indicates: 1, that many of the 
drop-testing machines used in the past have given very falla- 
cious results, owing to inferior foundations and anvils; 2, 
that due to this defect in the drop-testing machines here- 
tofore employed, but little reliable information in regard to 
the best and proper hights of drop can be obtained from past 
practice. Rapid progress is being made in the design and 
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manufacture of drop-testing machines, and already a pro- 
posed standard design has been prepared, and it is hoped it 
will be in shape to be presented at the next meeting of the 
society. In view of these uncertainties, and until more posi- 
tive data can be obtained by experiment, your sub-committee 
does not see-its way clear to recommend any change at the 
present time in the standard hights of drop of the rail speci- 
fications. 


The Watertown Arsenal Investigation of Steel, 

“Some Results of Tests of Steel Rails in Progress at 
the Watertown Arsenal” was the title of a paper, accom- 
panied by numerous photographs of failed rails and mi- 
crophotographs of specimens illustrating the structure of 
the steel. It was read by the author, J. E. Howard, en- 
gineer of tests at Watertown, who explained the informa- 
tion as to service conditions furnished by the tests, also 
as to the quality of the steel. Defects due to wheel pres- 
sures, to the impairment of the elastic limit of the steel 
in the cold straightening of rails, to the heating of the 
surface of the rail by the slipping of driving wheels, and 
to the presence of longitudinal streaks in rails, the lines 
of fracture often following these streaks. It was noted 
that Dr. Henry Fay, who collaborated in the tests, recog- 
nized the presence of manganese sulphide in these streaks. 
Illustrations of the occurrence of the streaks were given 
in Mr. Howard’s paper before the ninth annual meeting 
of the American Railway Engineering and Maintenance 
of Way Association at Chicago, March 19, 1908, and were 
reproduced in The Iron Age of March 26, p. 1000. 


Manganese Sulphide as a Cause of Kail Failure. 


Dr. Henry Fay, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, presented in an elaborate paper, “ A Microscopic 
Investigation of Broken Steel Rails: Manganese Sulphide 
as a Source of Danger.” 

The first piece examined was a small section broken out 
of the foot of a rail and having a good-sized check. The 
metal was cut through just beyond the check and polished 
to a mirror surface. The surface was pitted badly on a line 
with the check, and under the microscope manganese sul- 
phide was shown where the pitting had taken place. The 
appearance of pitting from slag is usually quite different. 
Examinations were then made of a number of rails which 
had broken in the foot in the crescent form. Near the top 
surface of the fractured piece the metal in nearly every case 
showed a thin layer of more brittle material, and in many 
eases fine checks extending in the direction of rolling. In 
each polished specimen manganese sulphide was found in 
considerable quantities, either alone or accompanied by fer- 
rite. Tests were made demonstrating the brittleness of the 
manganese sulphide, also that it was cemented but weakly 
to the steel in which it was embedded. Other fractures be- 
sides crescent breaks were also found to be connected with 
manganese sulphide. The form in which the sulphide exists 
determines whether it is harmful. If the metal has been 
forged the sulphide will appear in small spherical masses. 
If there has been rolling, begun at high temperatures, the 
sulphide areas will be elongated, as in the crescent breaks. 

Le Chatelier has stated that as sulphide of manganese 
often appears crystallized it has a higher freezing point than 
any other of the constituents. This has been granted by 
some experimenters and questioned by others. The author 
detailed an experiment by which he had determined the 
freezing point of manganese sulphide to be 1162 deg., refut- 
ing Le Chatelier’s claim, and explaining the elongated masses 
of the sulphide. If rolling begins at any temperature above 
1162 deg. the manganese sulphide will still be liquid from the 
temperature at which rolling began down to 1162 deg., and 
below this temperature being in a plastic condition it is 
elongated in the direction of rolling. It appears in elongated 
threads where rolling pressure is exerted on three sides. An 
examination of flat bars will be made to see if it appears, as 
is to be expected, in flattened, elongated masses where the 
rolling pressure is on but two sides. 

Specifications should be so drawn as to limit the amount 
» of sulphur in the steel. Then the metal should be allowed 
to stand longer after the ferro-manganese addition. With 
specific gravity of manganese sulphide 3.966 and of steel 
6.82 the former should rise to the surface and be skimmed off 
with the slag if given sufficient time. Usually the interval 
between the ferro addition and pouring is very short. But if 
a low sulphur ore is not available to start with, or if a suffi- 
cient time cannot be given for the removal of manganese sul- 
phide, a resort must be had to electric refining of the molten 
metal by means of a basic slag. 


Failures from Split Heads. 
M. H. Wickhorst, engineer of tests of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad, Aurora, IIl., read a paper 


on “Rail Failures—Mashed and Split Heads.” He pre- 
sented a characteristic example in an etched section of a 


100-lb. rail. The investigation and conclusions are in sub- 
stance as follows: 

A rail about to fail in this way first shows its weakness 
in a dark streak along the head, several feet to several yards 
long. The head starts to sag down on one side or both and 
spreads somewhat. The rail shown was the top rail of the 
ingot. Analysis disclosed considerable segregation of carbon, 
phosphorus and sulphur. Longitudinal and transverse test 
pieces were taken from the middle of the head and just be- 
low. The former showed good tensile strength, while 
elongation and reduction in area were very low. The trans- 
verse tests showed low tensile strength and no elongation. 
Because of segregation, the metal is unable to withstand the 
internal tensile stress, the load coming on the head more or 
less to one side on account of the wear of the tread of the 
wheel or the canting of the rail. A crack develops internally 
and increases until it breaks through on the under side of 
the head where it joins the web. The speaker considered it 
probable that the great majority of failures called pipes by 
trackmen are really split heads, occurring as he had de- 
scribed. 


General Discussion. 


After the paper of BP. F. Kenney, Cambria Steel Com- 
pany, Johnstown, Pa., of which a large part is printed 
on another page, had been read, the question of rail fail- 
ures was thrown open for general discussion. Wm. R. 
Webster referred to the elaborate programme of investi- 
gation which had been blocked out, including rail steel in 
all forms from the ingot to the finished rail. 

The statement was made that the planes of cleavage 
formed in the rolling of rails are at right angles to the 
direction of pressure and that they exist independently 
of manganese sulphide. It was added that they con- 
stitute a strong argument for a deeper head. Mr. Fay 
remarked in this connection that the point to be empha- 
sized relative to manganese sulphide is that when it 
is found a crack may be predicted; it does not explain 
all characters of breaks, however. 

J. P. Snow, bridge engineer of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, enlarged upon the data relative to rolling flaws 
which he brought to the attention of the Maintenance of 
Way Association at its Chicago meeting in March. A 
synopsis was given in The Iron Age of March 26, page 
1001. Mr. Snow showed specimens taken from rails 
which had failed in track, and illustrated the different 
kinds of flaws. One he attributed to a gas seam; another 
was an example of what he called a rolling flaw. The 
bulk of the flaws which he had investigated in the past 
year he assigned to the latter class. On the Boston & 
Maine Road crescent shaped breaks in the base of the 
rail are more frequent than other forms of failure, while 
on other roads with heavier traffic split heads are the 
most numerous class. 


Leaves from the Early Bessemer Book, 


Capt. R. W. Hunt said he was gratified to find that 
some of the things he and others had been harping on for 
years are at last being recognized by the present gen- 
eration. It has long been known that sounder ingots 
could be made by pouring through smaller nozzles; also 
that ingots of smaller section and of less lefigth will 
result in a better finished product than that from large 
and long ingots; and further, that time should be given 
for the necessary chemical reactions after recarburizing 
in the Bessemer process. The speaker cited some of the 
precautions taken in the earlier days to secure sound 
steel, such as putting blooms under the hammer and 
chipping out defects by hand. He referred to an incident 
in his experience at Johnstown, Pa., when associated with 
John EK. Fry and Capt. Wm. R. Jones, which might be 
considered the genesis of the Gjers soaking pit and the 


Hainsworth furnace. An important consideration is the 


allowance of sufficient time after the ingot has been 
placed in the vertical position in the pit furnace before 
it is put in horizontal position on the rolling mill table. 
A number of improvements in the practice of prominent 
rail mills have recently come under the speaker’s obser- 
vation. At one plant ingots are being cast of a length 
that makes but three rails. The taper of ingots has been 
reduced at this plant, and they are being cast through a 
smaller nozzle, while more time is allowed to elapse be- 
fore taking the ingots out of the vertical position. In 
one case the percentage of seconds has been divided by 
two, and at another plant by four. The introduction of 
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the dry blast has also given good results as applied to the 
Bessemer converter. 

C. E. Stafford referred to experience with rail steel 
some years ago at the Pennsylvania Steel Works. It 
was found that usually the greatest number of seconds 
were produced near the changes of turn, the trouble be- 
ing particularly noticeable in the blooming mill. The 
tendency was to put too much reduction on the ingot in 
the first passes. The production of seconds he regarded 
as not due altogether to the quality of steel, but to the 
treatment it received in the roughing and finishing passes 
of the rail mill. He believed that as a result of recent 
investigation there would be a return to some of the 
methods formerly in use which had been abandoned un- 
der the pressure for tonnage. 

Changes in Specifications Adopted. 

Following the discussion, the recommendations of the 
Rail Committee were taken up and adopted, as referred 
to in the early portion of this report. The change in the 
percentage of seconds was objected to by P. E. Carhart, 
who held that as this was purely a commercial question 
it should be left to agreement between the mill and the 
buyer. In answer it was pointed out that the new pro- 
vision practically does this in specifying that No. 2 rails 
shall be accepted to at least 5 per cent. of the whole 
order, so that the prevailing arrangement of 10 per cent. 
seconds, or any other, can be adopted if desired. 


PRESERVATIVE COATINGS. 


The sessions of Thursday were devoted to cement and 
concrete, the programme including reports from Commit- 
tee C on Standard Specifications for Cement and Com- 
mittee I on Reinforced Concrete, in addition to a num- 
ber of interesting papers. The seventh session, that of 
Friday morning, was introduced by S. S. Voorhees, chair- 
man, who read the report of Committee C on Preserva- 
tive Coatings. Details were given of progress in the 
past year in continuation of the service test on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad bridge over the Susquehanna River 
at Havre de Grace. The analysis of the 57 paints applied 
to the 19 sections of this bridge has been completed. The 
method followed in these analyses was detailed in a 
paper following Mr. Voorhees’ report, read by J. F. 
Walker, chemist. Concerning the various paints on the 
Havre de Grace bridge the report said that in general 
they are affording good protection, and it will require 
longer exposure to differentiate in the majority of cases. 
The only example of an asphaltum coating thinned with 
a petroleum volatile solvent has failed to a marked de- 
gree after 18 months’ exposure. A carbon paint contain- 
ing rosin in the oil has developed minute fissure cracks all 
over the surface. It is also noted that one of the pure 
red lead pigments in straight linseed oil shows unmis- 
takable evidence of alligatoring. The report referred also 
to the big fence which the paint manufacturers have 
erected in North Dakota for the testing of paint and to 
additional tests which have been arranged for at Atlantic 
City and Pittsburgh. 

A. S. Cushman referred to the vogue which chrome 
pigments had had in the past year, following the publica- 
tion of the results obtained by using zinc chromate as an 
inhibitor of corrosion. As some of the chrome pigments 
inhibit while others stimulate electrolytic action, the 
speaker urged that some caution in this direction is ad- 
visable. : 

G. W. Thompson, New York, read a paper on “ Certain 
Solubility Tests on Protective Coatings.” He took the 
view that the protective coating which gives the lowest 
per cent. of soluble matter is to be preferred. 

The topic, “ Will Pure Paint Legislation Give Us Bet- 
ter Paints?” was discussed by a number of representa- 
tives of manufacturing interests, including C. D. Rinald, 
C. B. Heckel and J. Dewar. Little was added by these 
addresses to the sum of knowledge concerning protective 
coatings, and the injection of purely commercial consid- 
erations into the proceedings of the society was met with 
some protests. The aim of the speakers seemed to be to 
put in as unfavorable a light as possible the efforts of 
those who have been instrumental in getting the so-called 
“pure paint” legislation on the statute books of several 
States. 
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One point of interest was brought out at the end of 
the morning’s discussion—namely, that in some paint 
tests conducted by the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad 
the cheapest paint proved to be the best covering. It was 
stated that this contained 58 per cent. of calcium sulphate 
and 23 per cent. sesquioxide of iron. Another incident of 
the discussion was the protest of L. S. Hughes, Joplin, 
Mo., against accepting as representative of conditions in 
actual service, the laboratory tests made by Dr. Cushman 
and offered by him in support of the electrolytic theory 
of corrosion. 


TESTING AND TESTING MACHINES. 

T. D. Lynch, Westinghouse Electric’ & Mfg. Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., in connection with a paper on the 
“Use of the Extensometer in Commercial Work,” gave 
plotted results of experiments with various kinds of steel 
under three conditions: 1. As they came from the mill; 
2. After oil tempering and annealing; and 3. After oil 
tempering without annealing. The curves represented 
the relation between yield point and elastic limit. One 
deduction from the experiments was that the real elastic 
limit is farther from the tensile strength that is com- 
monly regarded. Commenting on the paper, J. J. Shu- 
man of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburgh, 
suggested that it is unfair, in view of the results shown, 
to make specifications providing that the elastic limit 
shall be at least 50 per cent. of the tensile strength. He 
hoped the society would discourage specifications with 
such a proviso. Dr. Dudley added that a safe stress in 
any metal is a hard thing to arrive at apart from a con- 
sideration of the conditions under which it will be used. 

T. Y. Olsen, Philadelphia, followed with a description 
of a 600.000-lb. universal testing machine, three of this 
type having been installed—one at the structural testing 
laboratory at St. Louis, a second in the engineering de- 
partment of the University of Pennsylvania, and a third 
at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. He also 
described a new form of pendulum testing machine, made 
by the same company. 

There were also presented at this session the report 
of Committee G, on the “ Magnetic Testing of Iron and 
Steel,” J. W. Esterline, chairman; also papers on “ An 
Autographie Recorder for Commercial Tension Tests,” by 
H. F. Moore. and “ Uniformity in Magnetic Testing aud 
in the Specifications of Magnetic Properties,” by C. W. 
Burrows. 

More Stringent Specifications for Boiler Steel. 

Col. E. D. Meier, chairman of Committee R, on Uni- 
form Specifications for Boilers, read its report, which 
found a text in the regulations adopted by the Board of 
Boiler Rules in Massachusetts, published March 24, 1908. 
Though drastic in some of the requirements they put 
upon boiler works, these rules, the committee believe, 
will in time be adopted by other States. The specifica- 
tions for boiler steel are those of the American Society 
for Testing Materials. The committee considered that 
this put a fresh responsibility upon the society and called 
for improvement in these specifications. It recommended 
a change in the chemical properties prescribed. These 
are now for phosphorus as follows: Flange or boiler 
steel, 0.06 per cent. for acid and 0.04 per cent. for basic; 
for firebox steel, 0.04 per cent. for acid and 0.03 per cent. 
for basic; for extra soft steel, 0.04 per cent. for both. 
The sulphur limits for the three kinds of steel are 0.05, 
0.04 and 0.04 per cent. respectively. The committee fa- 
vored making the requirements for acid steel the same 
as for basic and for extra soft steel the same as for fire- 
box. This would give 0.04 and 0.03 and 0.03 per cent. 
respectively for the three qualities of steel. At present 
the sulphur limits are 0.05, 0.04 and 0.04 per cent. re- 
spectively. The committee favored a reduction to 0.03 
per cent., saying that in the chairman’s experience a 
boiler steel containing more than 0.03 per cent, sulphur 
cannot safely be employed. The American Boiler Man- 
ufacturers’ Association specification providing 0.04, 0.035 
and 0.035 per cent. sulphur, respectively, was a com- 
promise with the manufacturers, 0.03 per cent. having 
governed from 1889 to 1905. The committee took the po- 
sition that if steel makers can meet the necessities of 
the automobile builder by furnishing axles and braces 
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of 120,000 Ib. tensile strength, they can rise to the de- 
mand of the vastly more extensive steam boéler industry. 
Lack of uniformity in plates and tubes, it was stated, is 
being met with at a time when crystallization is develop- 
ing quite rapidly at the higher pressures demanded by 
modern steam practice. It is deemed of utmost impor- 
tance, the report said in conclusion, that the society’s 
specifications for boiler steel be revised in accordance 
with the suggestions made above. The recommendation 
was referred to Committee A, on Standard Specifications 
for Iron and Steel. One member’s comment on the re- 
port was that in view of the practical exhaustion of nat- 
ural gas and the nearly complete dependence on producer 
gas, steel under 0.03 in sulphur is much more difficult to 
secure. 


THE FINAL SESSION. 


cr the ninth session of the meeting, that of Saturday 
morning, a miscellaneous programme of papers and re- 
ports was sckeduled. R. L. Humphrey reported on the 
work done in sand and cement testing in the past year 
at the structural materials testing laboratory of the 
United States Geological Survey, at St. Louis. A paper 
on “ Manganese Bronze” was presented by C. R. Spare, 
also papers on the “ Desirability of Standard Specifica- 
tions for Hard Drawn Copper Wire,” by J. A. Capp and 
W. H. Bassett, and on the * Effect of Combined Stresses 
on the Elastic Properties of Steel,” by E. L. Hancock. 

On Friday evening an informal dinner was given at 
the Hotel Traymore, attended by about 75 members. 
Willard Smith was toastmaster, and responses were made 
by Chas. B. Dudley, R. W. Lesley, F. P. Cheesman, R. W. 
Hunt, and G. W. Thompson. 

The registration reached 280, the largest on record. 
The plan of having the sessions extend over five days, 
avoiding simultaneous sessions of different sections, and 
giving intervals for recreation, also bringing sessions on 
kindred subjects within a space of two days, so that 
attendance throughout the entire meeting is not neces- 
sary, seemed to work well, and will probably be con- 
tinued at other meetings. 

——__—_.»¢--o——_—_ 


The Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers. 


The Association of Iron and Steel Electrical Engi- 
neers, which was formed last year in Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
which comprises as its members the electrical engineers 
in charge of the electric installations in the large iron 
and steel producing plants, held its first annual conven- 
tion at the Engineers’ Club, Philadelphia, Pa., June 24 
to 26. The convention was well attended. It was called 
to order on Wednesday morning by the president, James 
Farrington, who made a brief address of welcome. 

The meetings on the first day of the convention were 
of an executive nature. The Executive Committee pre- 
sented its report, which included recommendations for 
increase in its membership and the publication of a year 
ibook, which, as the official organ of the association, would 
print the papers presented and their discussion. The 
secretary and treasurer presented their annual reports. 
The question of the standardization of mill motors was 
discussed at length at the morning session, and efforts 
will be made to have all the members approve certain 
types of motors, which would then be made and carried 
in stock by the principal manufacturers of motors and 
electrical equipment. 

A report was presented by G. H. Winslow, Pittsburgh, 
on the “Operation of the Stoeckel Induction Drive,” 
while the subject of “ Electric Drilling and Reaming” 
was discussed by F. W. Stevens, Ambridge. Pa. George 
W. Richardson, Philadelphia, Pa., presented a paper on 
‘‘ Electric Motors for Heavy Torque and Rapid Reversal.” 
At the afternoon session A. P. Stoeckel, Wheeling Mold 
& Foundry Company, Wheeling, W. Va., presented a pa- 
per on “The Induction Drive,” demonstrating his sub- 
ject by means of a working model showing the operation 
of the rolls and clutches. E. W. Yearsley, Philadelphia, 
followed with a paper on “ Electric Motor Drives.” 

Open sessions of the association were held on Thurs- 
day. After the transaction of routine business, H. D. 
James of the Westinghouse Eleetric & Mfg. Company, 


Pittsburgh, presented a paper on ‘“ Control of Motor Oper- 
ated Auxiliary Apparatus for Steel Mills,” and B. Wiley 
of the same company presented a paper on “ Electrical 
Equipment of Rolling Mills.” The Cutler-Hammer Com- 
pany, represented by C. T. Henderson, exhibited and de- 
scribed by papers its new resistance grid interlocking 
systems and controlling apparatus at Gary. The associa- 
tion then adjourned to the Hotel Walton, where the mem- 
bers lunched as the guests of the Crocker-Wheeler Com- 
pany. 

At the afternoon session a paper on “ Combination 
Manual and Magnetic Switch Controllers ” was presented 
by H. F. Stratton, Electric Controller & Supply Company. 
R. C. Hill, Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadel- 
phia, presented papers on “The Storage Battery in Steel 
Mills” and “ Storage Battery Regulations of Alternating 
Current Circuits.” 

The General Electric Company offered papers on 
“Mill Motors,” “ Rolling Mill Apparatus,” ‘“ The Inter- 
changeability of A. C. and D. C. Motors” and “ Lightning 
Arresters.””. The Crocker-Wheeler Company presented 
papers on “Standard Rolling Mill Motors.” The papers 
of both the foregoing companies were illustrated by 
means of lantern slides. The closing paper of the session 
was by C. J. Toerring, on “ The Flame Are Lamp.” After 
a general discussion of topics of interest the convention, 
as far as meetings were concerned, came to a close. No 
official business was transacted, the object of the meeting 
being to bring about a closer relationship between the 
members and to co-operate with the manufacturers of 
electrical equipment for mill service, with a view of elim- 
inating unsatisfactory types and adopting in the future 
standard types of the various equipment. The annual 
session for the election of officers and transacting the 
business of the association will be held in October. On 
Thursday evening the association was the guest of the 
Westinghouse Electric Mfg. Company, which entertained 
the members with a trip to Willow Grove Park, while 
Friday was given to visits to plants, which included those 
of the American Bridge Company, Pencoyd; Electric Stor- 
age Battery Company, Philadelphia. and New York Ship- 
building Company, Camden, N. J. The principal officers 
of the association are as follows: President, James Far- 
rington, La Belle Iron Works, .Steubenville, Ohio; vice- 
presidents, John C. Reed, Pennsylvania Steel Company, 
Steelton, Pa., and G. M. Sturgess, Lackawanna Steel 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; secretary, G..H. Winslow, Na- 
tional Tube Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; treasurer, E. W. 
Yearsley, Midvale Steel Company, Nicetown, Philadelphia. 

——__—_»-e—____—_ 


A Deep Artesian Well in South Dakota. 


For many months a big well-drilling machine had 
been boring into the dry ground of the Black Hills region 
of South Dakota alongside the track of the Burlington 
Railroad at Edgemont. Down went the drill, until the 
native onlookers wondered whether’ the railroad company 
had fixed no limit to the bore, and was simply “ going it 
blind,” indefinitely. The company’s intention was very 
definite, indeed. Its officials had been informed by a 
geologist of the United States Geological Survey that a 
good supply of water would be found in a certain stratum 
of rock that lay at a depth of about 3000 ft. This geolo- 
gist had made a study of the surface outcrops of the 
rocks of the region, and had based his prediction on that 
study. And, having faith in the prophesy, the company 
determined to drill to that depth. It was not necessary, 
however, to bore quite to the depth of 3000 ft., for when 
the drill had gone down 2980 ft. water gushed out at the 
rate of 350 gal. a minute, and the faith reposed in the 
judgment of the geologist was justified. This water sup- 
ply fills a need which is so urgent that if anything 
should happen to destroy this well the railroad company 
would not hesitate to bore its counterpart. 


— <9 


It is computed that the appraised value of foreign 
goods entered at New York in the year ending June 30 
amounted to $714,170,714, compared with $852,050,780 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907. A-heavy falling off 
is noted in the entry of precious stones and automobiles. 
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The Barnes 12-22 In. Gap Lathe. 


A lathe particularly designed for automobile garage 
and general repair shops where there are frequent jobs 
requiring more swing or greater distance between centers 
than can be obtained on the ordinary small lathe is a new 
product of the Barnes Dril! Company, Rockford, Ill. The 
lathe as illustrated herewith is known as a 12 and 22 in. 
sliding extension gap engine lathe, and is equipped with 
a sliding top bed, by the movement of which a gap may 
be formed of whatever width may be needed to suit the 
requirements of the work. This same movement not only 
increases the swing of the lathe, but also the distance 
between centers. Fig. 1 shows the machine and the equip- 
ment which is furnished with it, and in the condition 
as here shown the lathe is one of 22-in. swing, suitable 
for large work. It has no removable section, which 
has to be inserted in the ordinary stationary gap lathe. 
Fig. 2 shows a detail of the lathe when the gap is closed. 
In place of the countershaft power drive, foot-power 
drive can be furnished when required. 

The bed is described as very broad and deep and well 
braced, and accurately proportioned throughout. The top 
and main beds are fitted together by a dove tail con- 
struction which permits the top bed to be held firmly at 
any position by clamp bolts transversely placed through 
the main bed. To extend the gap the top bed is drawn 
back by the screw and crank at the rear end. The car- 
riage rack and pinions are cut from steel, the rack is in 
one piece. 

The headstock is heavy and strong and carries a hol- 
low spindle, which runs in large bronze bearings. The 
cone pulley has four steps for a 2-in. belt and is back 
geared, giving eight changes of speed. A push pin on 
the head gear allows the cone to be instantly locked or 
unlocked without need of a wrench. The tailstock is of 
the off-set type, allowing the compound rest to be set 
parallel with the bed, and has a set-over adjustment for 
taper work. 

The carriage is extended in front and is unusually 
strong. to provide a firm support to the turning tool 
when doing work in the gap up to the limit of the swing. 
The carriage is fitted to the bed with a long bearing on 
the V front and a flat bearing in the rear. It is gibbed 
and can be conveniently and quickly clamped to the bed 
for cross feed work. The carriage is also fitted with T 
slots for clamping on work. The compound rest has a 
graduated base and is gibbed and has sufficient travel for 
the largest capacity of the lathe. Power feeds both longi- 
tudinal and cross are provided, and the necessary change 
gears are furnished for cutting, either right or left hand, 
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Fig. 2.—Detail of the Barnes Gap Lathe, Showing the Gap 
Closed. 


all threads from 2 to 18, including 11% pipe threads, and 
by twos from 18 to 36, and by fours from 36 to 48 threads 
per inch. The actual swing over the bed is 13 in., and 
over the carriage 8% in., and through the gap 22% in. 
The ratio of the back gearing is 8 to 1. The center rest 
will admit a 4 in. diameter piece of work. The lathe 
when built in 544-ft. bed length takes between centers 
when the extension bed is closed 36 in., and with the 
bed extended 54 in., the gap opening 18 in. The net 
weight of the machine, including tne countershaft, is 
1155 Ib. 
—_——__~4-- 

The diversity of views concerning business prospects 
is illustrated in the following: J. P. Morgan considers 
that business conditions have greatly improved and will 
continue to improve. President Mellen of the New Haven 
road refers to June as little better than May, which he 
calls the worst month since the panic. He finds no indi- 
cations of a return to sustained activity. Alfred Blenzig, 
a Deutscher bank manager, who has recently traveled in 
this country, believes recovery from the panic will be 
slower than is generally expected. 





W. C. Brown, senior vice-president of the New York 
Central Lines, who has spent five weeks studying crop 
conditions in the West and Northwest, says that in the 
40 years he has visited those sections he has not seen 
the general average as good as it is now. He reports the 
Western railroads in good shape and not needing work 
on their roadbeds. AJl have postponed replacement of 
rails as much as possible, and, in Mr. Brown’s opinion, 
the rail purchases of 1908 are practically over. 
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Fig. 1—The 12-22 In. Gap Lathe Built by the Barnes Drill Company, Rockford, Ill., Showing the Gap Open. 
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No. 12 Gardner’s Improved Disk Grinder. 


The accompanying illustration shows a departure in 
disk grinder construction. This machine. which is built 
by the Gardner Machine Company, Beloit, Wis., is de- 
signed for rapid grinding of small pieces having parallel 
faces to be finished, such as bolt heads, square or hexa- 
gon nuts, wrenches, thrust collars, die blanks, reamer 
blades and thread die chasers, also typewriter, sewing 
machine, firearm parts, &c. Its modified design was 
occasioned by the frequent need of a smaller double 
head disk grinder than the No. 14 grinder built by this 
company, and described in The Iron Age January 2, 
1908. Patents are now pending covering the new ma- 
chine. 

The principal feature of the No. 12 machine is its 
one belt drive. The left-hand disk wheel is mounted on 
a hollow spindle supported in the sliding head. A driving 
shaft coupled to the spindle carrying the right-hand disk 
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from % down to 1-32 in. in thickness is being ground. 
By means of this back stop the backward travel of the 
sliding head is confined to the least required to admit the 
piece to be ground between the wheels, and thus removes 
the liability of the work being caught between the wheels 
and the work rest. 

The machine throughout is rigidly constructed, and 
lubrication and the exclusion of dust from all wearing 
surfaces carefully provided for. Disk wheels of either 
15 or 18 in. diameter may be used. The maximum dis- 
tance between wheels is 414 in., which in a great major- 
ity of cases is ample. This space may be increased to 
suit special cases. The weight of the machine as illus- 
trated is 1050 Ib. With all accessories, including setting 
up press for wheels, countershaft, supplies, &c., crated 
for domestic shipment the weight is 1S00 Ib. 

ipesaiscciiiai cansicy 

The Remington Typewriter Bonus.—The eleventh 
half-yearly bonus distribution to the employees of the 





The No. 12 Disk Grinder Built by the Gardner Machine Company, Beloit, Wis. 


wheel and driving pulley, drives the jaollow spindle carry- 
ing the left-hand disk wheel. The driving shaft is splined 
to engage a key fastened in the hollow spindle, and is 
provided with dust proof collars to exclude dust from 
the hollow spindle. 

To remove the disk wheels from the machine it is 
only necessary to uncouple the driving shaft of the left- 
hand head from the main spindle of the machine. The 
end of the driving shaft is made with a left-hand thread 
and taper seat, and the main spindle of the machine is 
bored and threaded to fit it. The sliding head may be re- 
moved and special work table or fixtures used in connec- 
tion with a single wheel. The disk wheels are fastened 
to the spindles by the usual countersunk screws. 

The sliding head is operated by a hand lever, which 
is directly connected to a steel cut pinion operating in a 
steel cut rack fastened to the under side of the sliding 
head. The sliding head is equipped with micrometer 
stop screws and back stop. The back stop is important 
in double disk grinding, especially where thin work of 


Remington Typewriter Works, Ilion, N. Y., took place 
June 30. The sum of $14,000 in gold was distributed 
among 280 employees selected for diligence and efficiency 
during the past six months, and whose periods of con- 
tinuous service at these works ranged from 10 to 35 years. 
Including this sum, $145,000 in all, has now been dis- 
tributed under the bonus scheme. The prizes and certifi- 
eates for good suggestions adopted during the half year 
were awarded at the same time. 
skatiacliadiliaiiadnaminn ciate 

Alexander Agassiz, president of the Calumet & Hecla 
Mining Company, testified last week in a suit at Boston, 
brought to restrain control of the Osceola Company by 
the Calumet & Hecla, that the life of the latter’s mine on 
the Michigan conglomerate may be put at 12 to 15 years. 
It is hoped, he said, to develop sufficient copper on the 
properties purchased recently to make up for the diminu- 
tion of the old mine. The mathinery of the Calumet & 
Hecla he estimated at $10,000,000, besides several million 
dollars in buildings and other surface property. 
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The Latest Wagner Cold Saw Built by the Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Company and Equipped with a Westing- 
house Driving Motor. 


The Wagner Cold Saw. 


The accompanying illustration shows a Wagner cold 
saw, manufactured by the Birdsboro Steel Foundry & 
Machine Company, Birdsboro, Pa., equipped with a West- 
inghouse type S direct current semienclosed constant 
speed motor. The cross feed of the work table, in connec- 
tion with the vertical movement, enables the work to be 
brought up to the saw without blocking, except enough 
to level the casting. This saw is especially designed for 
small work, such as cutting off sink heads. It may also 
be used for cutting miters or bevels, as the head may be 
turned through any angle desired. Where the hardness 
of the material to be cut varies considerably the periph- 
eral speed of the saw can be varied, if a variable speed 
motor is used for the drive. A heavier type of cold saw 
manufactured by this company is built in several sizes 


up to a 50-in. saw, capable of cutting through a 16-in. 
bar. These saws are supplied with motor drive through 
a chain or belt or direct gearing. 


OS 


The Stockbridge Shaper Main Bearing 
Construction. 


The manner in which the driving mechanism of the 
shapers built by the Stockbridge Machine Company, 
Worcester, Mass., is supported is shown in the accom- 
panying engravings. The construction is different from 
that usual in the driving gear and crank; with the ordi- 
nary construction the gear is held from the central hub 
entirely. On large shapers, when out on their full stroke, 
the strain put upon this hub tends to buckle the gear and 
often breaks the gear at the hub. Buckle in the gear pro- 





Fig. 1.—The Gear and Main Bearing. 
Main Bearing Construction Used on the Stockbridge Shapers. 


Fig. 2.—The Parts Assembled. 
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duces unevenness in the stroke of the ram, which results 
in chatter marks on the work. 

Patents have been applied for on the construction illus- 
trated. Fig. 1 shows the gear and main bearing. The 
latter has a flange which is turned to a running fit in the 
overhang on the periphery of the gear. The flange bot- 
toms on the gear casting and makes a support for the 
gear, relieving the central hub from strain, preventing 
possibility of buckle in the gear, and insuring a smooth 
and even cut regardless of the length of the ram stroke. 
This construction adds considerably to the stiffness of the 
driving mechanism and makes it possible to take a much 
heavier cut than if the gear were not supported in this 
way. Fig. 2 shows the parts assembled. When the main 
bearing is bolted to the column this becomes an integral 
part of the shaper. 
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Poor’s Manual for 1908. 





Poor’s Manual for 1908 (forty-first annual number) 
is issued. Although the work appears some two months 
earlier than last year and five months earlier than in 
1906, yet it is as complete as ever, covering the 1907 fiscal 
and calendar years, and containing information concern- 
ing the more important companies up to June 10, 1908. 

An important feature of this edition is an enlarged 
industrial section embracing every prominent corporation 
in the United States from which a report could be ob- 
tained. Information is strictly up to date, and in the 
case of the larger companies includes elaborate tables 
showing income accounts and balance sheets in compar- 
ative form for a series of years. In general treatment 
the industrial section compares favorably with the rail- 
road section. 

The total mileage of the steam railroads of the United 
States December 31, 1907, was 228,128 miles, as against 
222,766 miles December 31, 1906, showing an increase of 
5862 miles. 

The total capital liabilities of the railroads, including 
stock, bonds and other indebtedness, was $16,501,413,069, 
showing an increase of $907,864,112. Of this increase 
$351,717,809 is represented by stock, and the balance by 
bonds and other forms of indebtedness. 

The following table shows the income account of 
American railroads for the year 1907 as compared with 
1906 : 














1907. 1906. 
Miles of railroad operated...... 225,227.23 220,633.33 
Passenger earnings............ $574,718,578 $521,231,337 
WPSICRE  ORTOINGS. 065.6 ccerscce -- 1,825,061,858 1,659,925, 643 
a eee 202,977,067 165,483,30¢ 
‘Lotal gross earnings...... $2, 602,757,503 3 $2, 346, 640, 286 
Operating expenses............ 1,769,417,903 1,556,452,574 
We I Ss <6. c'walgs «5 cs ~ $833,339,600 " $790.187.712 
OGRAE DOOMOUE 6d isc keri vc 128,015,081 100,292,369 
eo ee ee $961,354,681 _$890,480,081 
ie an “$74,253,245 $68,169,833 
STIGGONE GM TOES. 6 ice cvcaecs 280,931,001 269,926,395 
CP MONE gic accents Saks 23,759,329 13,107,169 
Dividends on stock............ 247,258,219 225,601,245 
ee SETTER TTC TT 75,176,725 79,806,024 
Rentais—Interest ............. 38,188,406 39,612,179 
Ee oe 31,087,374 27,739,680 
TC ee ee 18,127,4 56 15,042,783 
Total payments............ $788,781,755 _ $739,005,308 
nN Vibes kek Ohad nes 48 - $172,572,926  $151,474,773 
Interesting traffic statistics are as follows: 
1907. 1906. 
Passengers carried............ 885,724,314 815,774,118 
Passenger mileage............ 28,370,247,819  25,842,462,029 
Revenue per passenger mile.... 2.040 cents. 2.011 cents. 
Tons freight moved...... sseoe 2,7RRaaG eee 1,610,099,829 
ip a 233,137,507,807 216,653,795,696 
Revenue per ton-mile......... 0.782 cent. 0.766 cent. 
——~-e—______ 


The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Engineering Company, 
Cleveland, reports much improvement in inquiries for 
ore and coal handling machinery, both from Western 
mines and from Pennsylvania coal mines. Inquiries are 
coming from large concerns that have been purchasing 
no equipment for several months past, and the company 
expects soon to begin work on some good orders. 
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Railroads Require Better Packing. 


By reason of the losses which have been suffered by 
both railroads and shippers, because of improper and in- 
secure packing of freight, the 416 lines of the Official 
Classification territory have decided, beginning July 1, to 
require the use of more secure boxes. 

At the present time, Official Classification Rule 2 (B) 
stipulates that “ Property packed in boxes or cases made 
from strawboard, leather board, wood pulp, fiber, wired 
splintwood, or other analogous material, will be charged 
10 per cent higher than the classification provided for 
such property.” It is now intended to penalize by adding 
20 per cent to the regular rate on all packages not packed 
in strong boxes coming up to requirements which are set 
forth with great details in the new rule covering this 
point. 

It is believed by railroad traffic experts that the intro- 
duction of cheap substitutes for substantial wooden cases 
is responsible for a large number of “ damages” to goods 
in transit which should not occur. American Consuls 
abroad have long protested that bad packing lost a vast 
amount of trade to American exporters. The abuse has 
become of equal seriousness in respect to domestic ship- 
ments. 

The railroads regard it as impossible to prevent dam- 
age under such conditions. It is believed that the time 
will come, unless shippers are more careful in their pack- 
ing, when the carriers will be forced to specify exactly 
how all commodities shall be packed, and refuse to re- 
ceive them fur shipment unless the rules are observed. 
In an address before the Traffic Club of Pittsburgh, C. E. 
E. Childers, joint agent of the Trunk Line Association in 
that city, said on the subject of proper packing of freight: 

Of what avail is it to move a shipment from origin to des- 
tination in record time if, upon its arrival, the goods are dam- 
aged or destroyed? The carrier's energies on the one hand have 
been devoted to quick handling of traffic, while the shippers, on 
the other hand, have been endeavoring in too many cases to 
meet the increased cost of packing by the use of cheaper and 
flimsier material. With all the improvements that have been 
made in transporiation there is now actually more liability of 
injury to goods in transit because unreasonably light instead of 
reasonably strong packages are used. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, for instance, paid out 
last year $452,000 in claims for goods damaged en route. 
Other railroads have paid out amounts equally propor- 
tionate to their gross traffic. It is the opinion of rail- 
road men that a large amount of these “ damages ” would 
never be inflicted if goods were packed with some regard 
to the ordinary conditions of train movement and freight 
handling at stations. 

—_—»- oe 


The Pocahontas Collieries Suit Dismissed. 


An order has been entered in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court at Lynchburg, Va., dismissing at the plaintiffs’ 
costs the suit instituted January 14 by a minoriey of the 
preferred stockholders of the Pocahontas Collieries Com- 
pany against the Pocahontas Consolidated Collieries 
Company, Inc. The latter corporation was formed 
through a merger July 1, 1907, of a company of the same 
name with the Pocahontas Collieries Company, with a 
capitalization of $2,800,000 preferred stock and $4,520,- 
000 common stock, and an authorized bond issue of $20,- 
000,000. The terms of the merger provided that the pre- 
ferred stockholders of the Pocahontas Collieries Company 
should accept in exchange for their preferred stock in 
the Pocahontas Collieries Company, the new bonds of 
the merged company. This provision in the merger not 
having been exercised by all the preferred stockholders 
of the Pocahontas Collieries Company, a suit was insti- 
tued by those who refused to make such exchange, for 
the purpose of securing an appraisement under the Vir- 
ginia laws of their holdings, or, in the alternative, a re- 
ceivership for the merged company 

en 


The surplus reserve shown in the weekly bank state- 
ment for New York City, June 27, was $66,098,800, the 
largest amount since 1894. The cash holdings were $396,- 
480.200, the largest for any week in the history of the 
New York Clearing House. 
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A New Springfield Lathe. 


The accompanying illustration shows a motor driven 
No. 3 high power rapid reduction lathe, recently built by 
the Springfield Machine Tool Company, Springfield, Ohio. 
The lathe is neat in appearance and compact, and all 
gears are protected. 

The head is heavily ribbed and tied together where 
strain may occur, ribs passing between the gears in the 
upper portion, while the lower portion is heavily ribbed, 
lengthwise and crosswise. The spindle is exceedingly 
heavy and runs in large journals of Lumen bearing metal. 
The journals of the spindle and back shaft are oiled by 
babbitt rings of triangular section, which deliver a stream 
of oil, and prevent heating of boxes. The gears in this 
machine are steel throughout, and the gears which run 
directly on the spindle are bushed with bronze. 

The motor shown in the illustration is of 7% hp., va- 
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is designed to carry many times the strain it is ever 
called upon to withstand. The friction knobs for throw- 
ing the gears and longitudinal feeds in and out are made 
with a series of small beads around the outer circum- 
ference, so that the operator can readily get a good grip 
upon them. The rack pinion is made so that it can be 
withdrawn at any time, when chasing threads. 

This machine, as shown in the illustration, is equipped 
with the New Standard change gears, which are a modi- 
fication of the rapid change gear system generally in use. 
In addition, the lathe is equipped with a rapid feed 
changing box, which gives six feeds in geometrical pro- 
gression. The lathe can also be equipped with the Ideal 
rapid change gears manufactured by the company. With 
either system the lathe is equipped with automatic stop 
and reverse; the reverse can be controlled either from 
the head or the apron. In use the lathe has shown re- 
inarkable power, considering that its maximum swing is 
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riable speed, from 500 to 1000 rev. per min., and trans- 
mits power to the main driving pulley on the spindle 
through a silent chain. The fast speeds of this machine 
are obtained by direct drive from the motor to the 
spindle. The next changes of speed are obtained through 
one train of gears, consisting of one set of spur and one 
set of spiral gears. The spiral gears give a smooth, even 
drive, so that a fine finishing cut may be taken without 
chatter marks. The next series of speeds are obtained 
by a double set of back gears, and with the arrange- 
ment as above mentioned all spindle speeds from 10 to 
285 rev. per min. are obtainable. The clutches in the 
head are positive steel clutches, but are so arranged that 
the machine does not have to come to a dead stop before 
changes can be made. The same lathe, when belt driven, 
has 10 mechanical changes of speed, and with a two-speed 
countershaft is designed to give a constant cutting speed 
of 80 ft. per minute for all diameters from 1% to 18% in. 

The bed is of heavy pattern, well tied together by 
girts, and has one V and one flat shear. The tailstock is 
exceptionally stiff and heavy, and has a spindle of extra 
large diameter to accommodate large centers. A No. 5 
Morse taper socket is provided for the tail spindle, and 
also in the head spindle in connection with a bush. 

The carriage is of recent design, in which the weight 
and bearing surface have been increased, making it very 
rigid and secure under the heaviest cuts. The compound 
rest is of new design, and is clamped by bolts on either 
side. The cross feed screw and compound rest screw 
have micrometer collars, while the gibs in the compound 
top and bottom slide are taper gibs. The apron is of 
the double apron type, with heavy gears throughout, anid 


19 in.; cuts % in. deep have been taken at a cutting 
speed of 60 ft., with a feed of 5-32 in. in 0.6 carbon steel. 


———~-+e—____ 


The Pittsburgh Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
the Tennessee Coal, [ron & Railroad Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala., have placed large equipment orders with the 
Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, Wis. These in- 
clude, for the first named, a horizontal-vertical rolling 
mill engine of 4000 hp. capacity, and for the second a 
mammoth two stage air compressor capable of furnishing 
5,760,000 cu. ft. of free air per day. It is of interest to 
note that the rolling mill engine referred to is of the 
same general type as those operating the Subway and 
Manhattan power houses of New York City, where ma- 
chines of over 200,000 hp. have been installed. Similar 
engines are also in service at the plants of the Illinois 
Steel Company, National Tube Company and other large 
industrial works. 


The R. D. Nuttall Company, Pittsburgh, announces 
the establishment of a new department to be devoted ex- 
clusively to the manufacture of gears and pinions for air 
compressors. This company has for some time been sup- 
plying gears and pinions for all the standard makes of air 
compressors. It is owing to the rapidly growing demand 
for compressed air in a number of important industries 
that a special department was found necessary. The de 
partment will not only be equipped to turn out gears and 
pinions for the standard types of compressors upon short 
notice, but will also carry a complete assortment from 
which immediate shipment can be made. 





——————————————— 
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The Bessemer Process and the Gayley 
Dry Blast. 


Years ago James Gayley, the inventor of the dry blast, 
expressed the conviction that Bessemer practice would 
be greatly improved by reducing the moisture in the blast 
to a practical minimum and securing uniformly low 
moisture. It was finally decided to test the subject 
thoroughly at the Bessemer shop of the South Chicago 
works of the Illinois Steel Company, in connection with 
the dry air plant erected at the works for a group of the 
blast furnaces supplying that shop with metal. 

Very encouraging results have been obtained in the 
direction of increased scrap carrying capacity and other 
items bearing on cost, but the most significant achieve- 
ment has been in the marked improvement of the prod- 
uct. On that point emphatic testimony comes from the 
highest authority in the form of the following letter from 
P. H. Dudley, of New York, the well-known inventor of 
the Dudley track testing car and expert on steel rail de- 
sign and rail specifications: 

SoutH Works, ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY, 
SoutH CuIcaco, ILL., June 23, 1908. 
JAMES GAYLEY, 
First Vice-President United States Steel Corporation, 
71 Broadway, New York. 

My Dear Mr. Gayley—I have been here at the mill at 
different times since the last of April having rails manu- 
factured for the New York Central lines. 

The first application of your dry blast to the Bessemer 
practice by William A. Field, the general superintendent, 
and his corps of able assistants, is of historic and technical 
interest in the efforts to reduce to a constant the variable 
element of moisture in the air from day to day to blow the 
bath of metal in the converter. The effects upon the skin 
of the ingots are noticeable at once by the absence of pit 
marks on the sides, except at the extreme top, which is dis- 
carded, and the metal blooms as though of greater solidity 
than usual. 

A typical ingot 53 in. long cast in a new type of mold 
65 in. high, 1744 x 18% in. on the bottom and 16% x 17% in. 
on the top, was cut longitudinally in half without a trace 
of blow holes on the sides except at the extreme top, which 
confirmed the previous opinion of the solidity of the steel. 
The few central blow holes had clean, unoxidized surfaces 
slightly striated, and seemed to be the center of a limited 
segregation. Another ingot cast in the old style molds, 
18% x 19 in. on the bottom and 17 x 171% in. on top, was 
cut in longitudinal halves, and had many blow holes and 
cavities near the top. This was the type of mold in use for 
many years; and the ingot cracked extensively in the three 
high blooming train, particularly near the butt end. The 
dry blast produced an ingot in the old mold which withstood 
the rapid three high blooming about twice as well as the 
ordinary blast as measured by the reduction in second qual- 
ity rails. 

Thirty-five sets, 240 in number, of the new style molds 
were ready for service on the 19th and 20th inst., and were 
used for 2500 tons of Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and 
Michigan Central 100-lb. rails. The dry blast was used in 
the Bessemer converter, the metal recarburized and held in 
the intermediate ladle three minutes, then turned into the 
teeming ladle and poured with a 1%-in. nozzle. The ingots 
were in the soaking pits about two hours, and bloomed in the 
three high rapid blooming train; and after the first pass the 
ingot was turned by a manipulator on the back side of the 
train. The rails had a good color, were tough and free from 
seams in the head or base. The oldest employees in the mill 
said these were the finest 100-Ib. rails they ever saw made 
here. In one lot of 1288 bars on one side of the mill my in- 
spectors found only 14 for rejection. 

The average grains of moisture per cu. ft. of air for the 
two days was 5.98 at the inlet and 1.39 at the outlet of the 
dry blast. This lessened moisture in the Bessemer converter 
insures a better and more uniform grade of steel for the 
consumer and a reduction of second quality rails for the 
manufacturer. The blooms crop with sound ends, under the 
usual manufacturer’s discard. It is a great step in advance 
for the Bessemer process from every standpoint of considera- 
tion and practical operation. 

The blooming of the ingots should be slow and gentle 
until the skin is toughened, and from general observations 
the slow running two high trains with light passes at first 
are best. The control of low or high silicon irons is en- 
larged. It is stated 60 consecutive heats were blown with 
direct metal with silicon about 0.60 per cent. last week. We 
expect to repeat our tests of last week this and also the suc- 
ceeding week. 

I am just as enthusiastic to secure sound ingots as when 
you visited me in the winter of 1894 at Scranton, Pa.; and 
the dry blast is an important aid in this humid, hot weather. 
Very truly yours, P. H. DUDLEY. 


We need hardly allude to the wave of opinion justi- 
fied by the progress made in favor of the open hearth 
steel rail, which has coincided with the earnest efforts 
made by railroad engineers and steel makers alike to 
adapt the rail to the necessities of the greatly increased 
burdens of modern railroad service. It is evident from 
the results obtained at South Chicago that the applica- 
tion of the Gayley dry air blast places the Bessemer 
converter at least on a parity with the open hearth fur- 
nace, as to quality and reliability of product. There has 
been a disposition in the steel trade to sound “ the death 
knell of the Bessemer process.” The results of the appli- 
cation of the Gayley dry blast to the converter will thor- 
oughly re-establish the Bessemer process in the full occu- 
pation of the field which the supply of suitable ores en- 
titles it to. In view of the opinions expressed by so 
eminent an expert as P. H. Dudley, buyers of rails will 
show less disposition to favor open hearth steel and will 
suspend judgment while the South Chicago results are 
being backed up by additional evidence. Even as it 
is, the facts now available make it certain that a better 
quality of steel rail can be produced, and that the public 
will be justified in increased confidence in the safety of 
travel. 
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Canadian Tariff Notes. 


Toronto, June 29, 1908.—Mr. Paterson, the Canadian 
Minister of Customs, has given notice of certain amend- 
ments to be made in the Customs act in the present ses- 
sion of Parliament. Two of these are for facilitating 
the work of customs officials, and one prescribes and im- 
poses a new tariff duty. The last named is in the inter- 
est of the Canadian shipbuilding industry. It provides 
that repairs to vessels and their equipment shall be sub- 
ject to a duty of 25 per cent. ad valorem. The vessel re- 
paired or re-equipped must, however, have returned to 
Canadian waters within a year of the time at which the 
work was done. All vessel repairs done in other than 
(‘anadian yards or works are dutiable, but in cases where 
they have been done to secure the safety of a vessel and 
to enable it to reach port the duty may be refunded by 
order of the Minister. It is to be added that the duty, 
as is the rule in Canada, went into effect at the moment 
of announcement, and the fact that the legislation estab- 
lishing it is not yet complete in no way bars the Govern- 
ment from collecting it. 

The shipbuilders were looking for this aid to their in- 
dustry, and some of them were sanguine that the Govern- 
ment would also give them the benefit of a tonnage 
bounty. Evidently the latter was farther than the Gov- 
ernment could see its way to go at the present time. Be- 
sides providing this duty on repairs the Government has 
introduced legislation for continuing on more favorable 
terms its assistance to the builders and*‘operators of dry 
docks. The two concessions taken together should turn 
the balance of the Canadian vessel repair business into 
the hands of the domestic shipbuilders. The building of 
new vessels for the Canadian shipping trade will, how- 
ever, be as much as ever open to external competition. 

Of the amendments to facilitate and make more cer- 
tain the collecting of the customs duties one provides for 
the production of way bills in transit and the other gives 
customs officials the right of free transportation on Cana- 
dian trains and vessels in Canadian waters. The former 
of these is the more important. It requires that the con- 
ductor of every railroad train carrying freight to any 
customs port in Canada from any foreign point shall at 
the time of making his report produce way bills of all 
goods on his train. 

There has been much complaint of late as to the work- 
ing of the anti-dumping clause of the tariff. It is con- 
tended that this arrangement is proving less effective as 
a check upon the “ slaughtering ” evil than it was earlier 
in its history. Apparently, more ingenuity is shown on 
the part of exporters to Canada, for it does not appear 
that the Department or its officials are less energetic to 
enforce the law. Cr £. O.s. 

A 

Repairs are being made to plants of the Southern 

Steel Company, preparatory to a resumption of operations. 
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The Chemist in the Iron Trade. 


The Chemical Engineer and the Analytical 
Chemist. 


BY GEORGE AUCHY. 





The term chemical engineer is given by the writer 
a very wide significance, being used to designate one 
who is, or who aspires to be, a manager, superintendent 
or director, not only in the making of chemicals but in 
any line of industry whatever, and who has a ground- 
work of chemical knowledge to start with. 

The object of this paper is to call the attention of the 
iron trade to certain facts connected with analytical 
chemistry and with chemical engineering, and also to 
criticise our colleges for the methods and scope of the 
training they have so far been giving in these lines. 

What the Works Ask Fur and What They Get. 

Taking a particular instance, the writer respectfully 
makes the charge that our colleges have not been meet- 
ing, intelligently and fairly, the demands that the iron 
and steel trade has made on them. The works have 
asked for analytical chemists simply, and have been 
given chemical engineers instead, who, it is true, are 
analytical chemists also, but only in a perfunctory and 
superficial way, and whose highest ambition is to get 
out of analytical chemistry as soon as they possibly 
ean. This condition of things is undesirable and the 
remedy that is obviously to be proposed is simply that 
colleges make a sharp distinction between chemical en- 
gineers and analytical chemists, and a sharp distinction 
in their respective courses of study, giving the analytical 
chemist no “engineering,” and giving the chemical engi- 
neer no analytical chemistry, and starting the latter 
with the steel works office instead of with the steel works 
laboratory, as now. For the analytical chemist, it is 
necessary that the college course be cheap, comparable in 
this respect with a course in stenography, or an ordinary 
business course. Such a cheap and brief course would 
be no innovation. Our colleges today all give special 
courses in chemistry to whomsoever desire them. 

Neither Party Gets What He Wants, 


Although the demand for analytical chemists from 
the steel trade has been a great and growing one, yet 
probably in no other business do demand and supply con- 
nect with each other in such ridiculously loose and dis- 
jointed fashion as here. Neither party to the transac- 
tion gets what he wants or what he is entitled to have. 
The employer gets a whale instead of the minnow he is 
fishing for, and the chemical engineer just the reverse, 
instead of the dignified and well paid position that his 
long and expensive course at college entitles him to ex- 
pect. The chemical engineer gets routine laboratory 
work in impossible amount, and at mechanic’s wages, 
and with the hoped for “chance of advancement” year 
by year receding further into the dim and misty depths 
of doubt and uncertainty. And moreover, there is at 
best an element of economic waste about the whole 
performance that is entirely out of harmony with the 
utilitarian spirit of the age. 

Supposing that the college graduate in chemistry 
succeeds ultimately in developing into a_ full-fledged 
chemical engineer, and gets the coveted post of steel 
works or furnace manager. In that event, his knowl- 
edge of general chemistry will be of the greatest help 
to him, but the years in college and at the works spent 
on anlytical chemistry will have been years entirely 
wasted as far as any help or advantage to him in his 
final occupation is concerned. He might just as well 
have spent those years in the study and practice of 
dentistry or any other business entirely unconnected with 
the iron and steel trade. 

The Steel Business Not Learned in the Laboratory. 

At the same time, from the standpoint of the em- 
ployer’s interests, there is to be considered. the waste 
involved in the appointment of a man who has his busi- 
ness all to learn after the appointment, or who, if he 
bas learned anything of it before the appointment, has 
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done so at the expense of the other work then engaged 
in. The analytical chemist can not learn the steel busi- 
ness in the laboratory. The office man, on the contrary, 
if not of the humblest type, learns the steel business al- 
most with every breath he draws. The same is true of 
the man outside the office in the works. In fact, of all 
places about the works, the laboratory is really the only 
place where nothing whatever about the steel business 
can be learned. In this particular it is unique and 
stands quite alone, and the wastefulness therefore of 
making a practical steel man out of the analytical chem- 
method of producing roast pork. 

It is true that the steel works manager should be a 
chemical engineer, or at least should understand the 
chemistry of the metallurgical processes under his 
charge. It is true also that the steel works chemist 
understands the chemistry of these processes (but it must 
be borne in mind he understands this entirely because 
he has studied general chemistry, and not in the least 
because he has studied analytical chemistry), but the 
waste involved in transforming the chemist into the 
manager is not the less plain. It is a performance that 
irresistibly reminds us of the alleged ancient Chinese 
method producing roast pork. 

According to Charles Lamb, roast pork was unknown 
in China until one time a pig-sty accidentally took fire 
and burnt down, and the unfortunate owner incautionsly 
touching the still hot careass of a pig burnt his finger, 
and, hastily thrusting the injured member into his 
mouth to alleviate the pain, got the taste of roast pork 
and found that it was good. The news quickly spread, 
and pig-sty fires became soon a regular and frequent 
occurrence, and it was a long time before they realized 
that this was a crude and expensive way of getting 
roast pork. But in their main facts the ancient Chinese 
were undoubtedly right. Just as today, in the steel 
trade, it is undoubtedly true that a chemical engineer 
as a steel works manager is the right man in the right 
place. What must be criticised only is his devious, 
wasteful and uncertain way of getting there. Perhaps 
also on the ground of candor the tortuousness of his 
path to the steel work’s superintendency is not strictly to 
be commended. 


When an Analytical Chemist Is Wanted, That Is All. 


But here exceptions may be perhaps taken by some to 
the writer’s dictum that the iron and steel trade’s de- 
mand for chemists is 2 demand strictly and exclusively 
for analytical chemists and not at all for chemical 
engineers or for chemical engineers and analytical 
chemists mixed. Without professing infallibility on 
this point, and with the fullest realization § that 
he may be mistaken, the writer must nevertheless believe 
from his experience and observation that when the iron 
and steel trade asks for an analytical chemist, an analyti- 
eal chemist is all that is wanted, and there is no ulte- 
rior aim whatever. Just as a blacksmith is employed to 
do blacksmithing simply, and an office man to do office 
work, so a chemist is employed to do analytical work 
simply, and in no ease, or at least in very few cases, the 
writer believes, is there also present in the employer’s 
mind a determination to by and by make a practical 
steel man of his chemist. 

There was a time, perhaps, in the very start, when 
the employer expected something more of the chemist 
than analytical chemistry, but this was merely because 
the employer was not aware either of the tediousness 
and laboriousness of analytical work or of the extent 
of his own demand for it, and was afraid that he could 
not keep his chemist busy with analytical work alone. 
But this fear has been dissipated, and the problem of iron 
and steel works today is how to turn out the analytical 
work required. The demand therefore for analytical 
chemists is a constantly growing one. 


No Demand for the Chemical Engineer. 


For chemical engineers, on the contrary, there has 
never been any demand from the iron and steel trade. 
The chemical engineer approaching here for a position 
finds no broad flower-skirted avenue leading to the works 
and terminating in a wide open gateway with the in- 
scription in great golden letters, “Welcome Chemical 
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Engineer!” On the contrary, not only does he find no 
special entrance for himself, but he finds. moreover, all 
other entrances barred to him, except he assumes a 
humble disguise. Naturally enough the disguise he as- 
sumes is that of analytical chemist. Really it is no 
disguise. 

He is in fact, and truly, an analytical chemist. 
But this is exactly what is to be deplored. He ought 
not to be an analytical chemist if he is a chemical engi- 
neer. Or, if he is really an analytical chemist, he should 
not be a chemical engineer. For, if he is both he is 
probably not much of either. As a matter of fact, he is 
usually a good bit more of a chemical engineer than 
an analytical chemist. 

We do not have to scratch the ordinary steel works 
or blast furnace chemist very deep to find the chemical 
engineer. This is all wrong. Analytical chemistry, 
though far below chemical engineering in dignity and 
importance, is nevertheless too exacting a mistress to be 
taken up and contemptuously discarded at will. So, too, 
on the other hand, chemical engineering is too important 
and too absorbing a profession to be diluted with 10, 15, 
or 20 years of study and work in some extraneous and en- 
tirely irrelevant pursuit. What, for instance, would be 
thought of an iron and steel chemical engineer who 
with deliberate intent spent 10 or 20 vears at dentistry as 
a preliminary to steel work’s superintendenecy? Yet to 
the full-fledged iron and steel chemical engineer—that 
is, the blast furnace manager or steel works manager— 
20 years of preliminary work at dentistry would be just 
as valuable a training to him as 20 years at analytical 
chemistry. 


The Future tron and Steel Chemical Engineer. 


Here Jet us reiterate that the chemical knowledge so 
useful to the iron and steel manager is a knowledge de- 
rived from the study of general chemistry, and not at all 
from the study of analytical chemistry, and the steel 
works or blast furnace manager in remembering how to 
make an analysis remembers nothing that is directly or 
indirectly of any value to him, as a manager or chemical 
engineer. To hazard a prediction, the iron and steel 
chemical engineer of the future will be a good bit more 
of a chemical engineer than his brother of today, and 
will not be an analytieal chemist at all. 

Young men choosing this profession should clearly 
understand that a jump from the work’s laboratory to the 
work’s superintendency is only accomplished at the ex- 
pense of a violent strain on the eternal fitness of things, 
and it is hardly harshness to characterize the cherishing 
of such an ambition as a piece of effrontery on their 
part. This will best be seen by an illustration. Sup- 
pose that a man should apply for the position of steel 
works superintendent, basing his application upon the 
fact that he had studied chemistry, physics, mathematics, 
French and German, Biblical geography, analytical 
chemistry and other things useful to the steel man, and 
that after all this, to still further qualify himself for the 
position of steel work’s superintendent he had taken a 
polar trip with Peary, what would be said to him? It 
would be said that his study of chemistry, &c., was all 
right, and exceilent as far as it went (but that it did 
not go far enough), but that his trip to the North Pole, 
though a highly creditable performance in itself, yet 
viewed as a preliminary to the steel business it could not 
be considered as anything else then a piece of foolish- 
ness, because he could not possibly learn anything about 
the steel business at the North Pole. 

But it is just as true that he could not learn anything 
about the steel business in the steel works laboratory. 
That is, of course, if he is conscientious, and steals no 
time from his work. Or even if he works overtime at 
learning the steel business, he is nevertheless taking time 
that belongs to analytical chemistry, time that he needs 
for his chemical journals and analytical books, or time 
that he needs to investigate the perplexing practical ana- 
lytical problems that are always springing up, or that he 
needs to look to for the detection of error in his methods. 
The steel works chemist, if he has the love for his work 
that every worker should have, will have no time to 
learn the steel business, either in or outside of labora- 
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tory hours, unless, indeed, he is exceptionally able. 
Especially is this true if he for his employer’s benefit 
takes up the study of metallography and of theoretical 
metallurgy in addition to analytical chemistry, and this 
latter is something that it is well, for him to do, because 
nobody else around the works will do it—at least not 
systematically and thoroughly. 
The Need of Theorists, 

Theorists at the works are just as scarce as practical 
men are plentiful. So that in metallurgical theory the 
steel works chemist finds a genuine field of usefulness 
if he desires one outside of, and in addition to, analytical 
chemistry. But, instead of taking advantage of this op- 
portunity for usefulness, he is hardly settled in his place 
before he bends all his energies to making a practical 
steel man of himself, a performance which for absurdity 
throws the familiar “carrying coal to Newcastle” com- 
pletely in the shade. It is, indeed, like selling potatoes 
to get money to buy coal to carry to Newcastle at a time 
when Newcastle is suffering with a potato famine. 

The chemist will find an abundance of practical men 
at the works who are amply able to hold up their end, 
and the chemist cannot hope to compete with them on 
their own ground, or to catch up to them, handicapped 
as he is with his laboratory duties, and in trying to do 
so he likely succeeds in merely falling between two 
stools and becoming a sort of a hybrid nondescript. His 
ambition to become a practical steel man prevents him 
from being much of an analytical chemist or metallurgi- 
cal theorist, and on the other hand his analytical duties 
prevent him from becoming much of a practical steel 
man. So, as a result, he is perhaps apt to be not much 
of anything—neither fish, fowl nor good red herring. 

But if the writer is wrong, as well he may be, in be- 
lieving that this is not what the steel man wants when 
he employs a chemist; in other words, if it is a fact that 
the iron and steel trade all along has been expecting 
chemical engineers in response to its demand for ana- 
lytical chemists, then of course the writer’s charge that 
the colleges here do not understand their business must 
be apologetically withdrawn. His guns must then be 
trained at the iron and steel employers instead, and it is 
against them then that the accusation must be made 
that in this particular they do not understand their busi- 
ness, and are like Charles Lamb’s ancient Chinese, tak- 
ing a wasteful, round-about way of accomplishing a sim- 
ple thing. If the steel man’s demand for an analytical 
chemist is merely a pleasant conceit, and what he really 
vants is a chemical engineer, then he is taking a very ex- 
pensive and round-about way of getting him. Let him 
put his embroyo chemical engineer in the office. or let him 
put him anywhere around the works except in the labor- 
atory. The laboratory is the last place for the young 
chemical ¢ngineer—as well might he go in a grocery 
store. There is no resemblance or connection between 
the chemical reactions of metallurgical processes and 
those of chemical analysis. 

The probability is, as before stated, that the iron trade 
has been calling for analytical chemists simply, and the 
many cases where the chemist has developed into the 
manager are cases merely of the buoyancy of genius. 
That is, these chemists have risen to superintendency 
because they have had exceptional ability, and not be- 
cause they have been analytical chemists. As_ black- 
smiths they would have risen just the same. A long list 
could be given of men who were distinguished as analyti- 
eal chemists and afterward distinguished as iron and 
steel metallurgists, but this proves nothing except native 
ability. 
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The Weidenthal-Gosliner Electric Works, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., which for the past eight years has conducted 
its business as a copartnership, has recently incorporated 
with a capital stock of $100,000. The company has 
moved into its new building, located at 623 to 625 Mis- 
sion street, which affords better facilities for the 
handling of its business, comprising electrical machinery, 
gas engines, hoists, pumping machinery and general con- 
tracting in electrical machinery. S. H. Weidenthal is 
president, and H. J. Gosliner, vice-president and secre- 
tary. 
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The Latest Results with Steel Rails.* 





Investigations by Pennsylvania Railroad 
Interests. 


BY E, F. KENNEY. 


In almost any engineering structure an increase in 
the load and stresses is met by the engineer by an in- 
crease in the resistance by means of greater sections and 
stronger members, but there seems to be very strong oppo 
sition to an increase in the amount of metal in the rail. 
One reason advanced is that rails of lighter weight show 
less breakage than the heavier rails. The light, flexible 
rail will relieve itself by bending until it gets support, 
whereas the heavier rail, being stiffer, will stand up and 
take the stresses. Under the same drop test blow the 
100-lb. rail will break very much oftener than the 70-Ib., 
but the deflection caused by the blow will be much less. 
In track we can keep better line and surface with the 
100-Ib. rail than with the lighter rail, but in doing this 
we put more work on the rail and less on the other ele- 
ments of the track. As the average cost of rail on Ameri- 
can railroads is only about 7 per cent. of the total main- 
tenance charges, and as it is well known that the cost 
of maintaining track laid with 100-lb. rails is decidedly 
less than for that laid with 85 or 70 Ib., it seems quite 
probable that the adoption of much heavier rail sections 
than those used to-day would be distinctly an economy 
because of the reduction of the cost of maintaining the 
track. Aside from economy, it would unquestionably be 
an advance on the side of safety. 


Deep Headed Rails Stand Service Best. 


Now, over 90 per cent. of the rails which fail do not 
fail as girders, but in their details. Regarding the split 
head, which is the type of failure probably causing more 
trouble than all the others combined, the following fig- 
ures have been furnished by railroads with heavy traffic, 
A having the heaviest tonnage in the country. A uses a 
deep headed rail, while B and C use a shallow headed 
rail. The number of 100-lb. rails removed from track in 
one year per 1000 tons rolled is 0.66 for road A and 12.59 
for C. The number of 85-lb. rails removed from track 
in one year per 1000 tons rolled is 0.59 for A, 6.02 for B 
and 8.08 for C. The percentage of failures was 10 to 29 
times as great for B and C as for A, and of these failures 
on the last named roads 90 per cent. were in the head— 
namely, splitting, often spoken of as piping—while this 
type of failure was almost unknown on road A with the 
deep headed rail. The necessary stiffness should be pro- 
vided not by spreading the metal out so thin as to weaken 
the head and base of the rail, but by the addition of 
enough metal to furnish the required girder strength 
without weakening the section in its details. 


Rolling Temperature. 

New sections have been designed increasing the size of 
the base, making it possible to roll the entire rail at a 
more uniform temperature, but unfortunately robbing 
the head of some of its metal. However, the rolling of 
these rails so fdr has indicated that the structure of the 
metal in the head is much finer than in the old section 
and should give better results in track. None of these 
rails are yet in service. It was expected that for these 
new sections the shrinkage allowance could be reduced, 
but this is not so. It was the thin flange that determined 
the shrinkage of the old rails. In going through the cam- 
bering wheels the head was stretched, giving the hot head 
a greater length for shrinkage than the base. In rolling 
the new section the temperature is nearly uniform and 
much colder than the head of the old rail was, but no 
part of the new rails is as cold as the thin base of the 
old, consequently a greater shrinkage allowance is re- 
quired. 

Open Hearth Steel. 


A great deal is heard of open hearth rails, and many 
persons seem to be impressed with the belief that the 





* From a paper read at the meeting of the American Society 
for Testing Materials, Atlantic City, N. J.. Jume 24, 1908. Mr. 
Kenney was for some years engineer of tests of the Pennsy]l- 
vania Railroad. He is now metallurgical engineer of the Cam- 
bria Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa. 
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words open hearth are a talisman which will cure all 
their troubles. Some rails which were made in open 
hearth furnaces have given excellent service and others 
gave anything but good results. The writer some years 
ago suggested the use of very high carbon rails and advo- 
cated keeping the phosphorus as low as possible, so that 
the carbon could be kept very high. In accordance with 
this the Pennsylvania Railroad made a trial lot of rails 
0.80 to 0.90 carbon and less than 0.02 phosphorus, the 
phosphorus actually being 0.009 and 0.011. These rails 
gave excellent service, not because they were open hearth 
rails, but because the low phosphorus permitted us to 
use enough carbon to make them wear well. It is im- 
possible to use this per cent. of carbon in open hearth 
steel much higher in phosphorus, and open hearth steel 
much lower in carbon will not give the wear shown by 
these rails. On the strength of the behavior of these 
rails 3000 tons were ordered 0.80 to 0.90 carbon and less 
than 0.03 phosphorus, and we then had an exhibition of 
some of the difficulties to be encountered with open hearth 
steel. 

In the converter it was easy to control the carbon 
content and hold it within narrow limits so that the 10 
points of allowable variation were quite sufficient, but 
the open hearth furnace cannot be controlled in the same 
way, and in making the 3000 tons the heats varied in 
earbon nearer 20 points than 10. It thus ran about 0.75 
to 0.95, and as the amount of segregation of carbon in- 
creased with the carbon content some of the steel was so 
brittle that it had to be rejected, and even at that some 
brittle rails got into track. The rails as a whole gave 
very good results in track, but it was their exceptional 
composition, not the mere fact of being made in the open 
hearth furnace which was responsible. This was clearly 
shown in the behavior of some open hearth rails of 0.06 
phosphorus, in which we did not dare to run the carbon 
very high and which in track did not wear as well as 
ordinary Bessemer. Unless we are able to get an ex- 
ceedingly low phosphorus content in the basic open hearth 
we had better hold to the acid Bessemer. 

[The paper then took up the occurrence of seams 
in rail steel. These have been found in all the steels in- 
vestigated at Watertown Arsenal, fr:m expensive gun 
forgings down to the cheapest steel. Mr. Kenney thought 
that as these minute seams are likely to be present they 
are a strong argument for sufficient metal in the rail to 
compensate for the lack of continuity. The statement 
that all crescent shaped breaks in rail bases are caused 
by seams is too sweeping. In addition to these seams 
some rails show distinct stripes of ferrite or pure iron on 
the surface, usually with threads of manganese sulphide 
running through them. It has been suggested that the 
ferrite streaks are caused by manganese sulphide throw- 
ing carbon out of solution, but this the writer thought 
improbable, since manganese sulphide exists in the in- 
terior of the rail without the production of ferrite there. 
He thought the patches of scale adhering to parts of the 
ingot mold might cause the ferrite streaks, by causing a 
lag in the cooling effect in the portions of the ingot just 
underneath the patches.] 


Discard According to Piping. 


In cropping the blooms at the shears it is often im- 
possible to tell when the piped portion has been entirely 
removed, and for a number of years the feeling has been 
growing that to guard against piping a heavy discard 
should be made from the top of the ingot. The writer 
was in favor of this and advocated a discard of 25 per 
cent., believing that this was the only way to insure the 
removal of all the metal containing these internal de- 
fects. The objection to this was the waste. Of all the 
rails put in track by the Pennsylvania Railroad only 
about one-fortieth of 1 per cent. failed in any year. As- 
suming the average life at 8 years this would be one-fifth 
of 1 per cent., so that in discarding 25 per cent. we would 
be discarding 24 4-5 per cent. of metal for the sake of de- 
tecting one-fifth of 1 per cent. A test has been devised 


which makes this waste unnecessary, as the same result 
is obtained by the method of procedure advocated by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the American Railway Asso- 
ciation and incorporated in the specifications which have 
The crop end from the 


been recently adopted by them. 
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top of every ingot is tested to destruction, and if piping 
is shown all the top rails from that heat are rejected. 
This practically means that about 30 per cent. will be 
discarded from all heats which show piping, while those 
which do not show piping are cropped only the usual 
amount. 

The Cambria Steel Company has rolled a considerable 
tonnage of rails under: these specifications and the test- 
ing to destruction unquestionably detected the pipes. To 
find to what depth the pipes extended we polished the 
end of the drop test pieces and cut the top rail adjoining 
the test piece into small lengths, examining carefully 
each cut for pipes. It was found that of the heats show- 
ing pipes -in the drop test piece when tested to destruc- 
tion 60 per cent. contained pipes so short that they were 
confined entirely to the crop end: Of the remaining 40 
per cent. which extended into the top rail 


40 per cent. showed pipe extending more than 1 ft. but less 


than 4 ft. 

26 per cent. showed pipe extending more than 4 ft. but less 
than 7 ft. 

20 per cent. showed pipe extending more than 7 ft. but less 
than 10 ft. 

16 per cent. showed pipe extending more than 10 ft. but less 
than 13 ft. 

16 per cent. showed pipe extending more than 13 ft. but less 
than 16 ft. 

10 per cent. showed pipe extending more than 16 ft. but less 
than 19 ft. 

10 per cent. showed pipe extending more than 19 ft. but less 
than 22 ft. 


10 per cent, showed pipe extending more than 22 ft. but less 
than 25 ft. 

8 per cent. showed pipe extending more than 25 ft. but less 
than 28 ft. 

6 extended all the way through (very slight). 

It will be seen that even under this specification the 
rejections include the 60 per cent. of rails which contain 
no pipes. It would be quite feasible and legitimate to 
avoid this by the acceptance of all heats in which the 
pipe can be shown to be confined to the crop end. This 
ean be determined by roughly polishing the end of the 
drop test piece. 

The Drop Test. 


Changing conditions have been so modifying the effect 
of the drop test that there is a question whether as we 
are applying it, it is a proper one. A 100-Ib. rail will not 
stand as heavy a drop test as a 70-lb. rail of the same 
steel because it is stiffer; and as the heavy traffic has 
necessitated harder steel with higher carbon, to get better 
wear we are in the position to-day, with our stiffer sec- 
tions and harder steel, where the drop test is causing the 
rejection of the very kind of steel we need in track. In 
a recent series of tests made on pieces cut from the same 
rail, some of which were subjected to 15-ft. fall and some 
to 19-ft. fall, in almast every case where a rail stood the 
15-ft. fall but broke under the 19-ft. fall the steel showed 
plainly by its fracture that it was not brittle, but simply 
hard steel which could not extend as fast as it is neces- 
sary for the extension flange to extend to avoid fracture. 

The amount of fall required to strain the rail beyond 
its elastic limit and produce a permanent set has been 
found to be about 12 in. for 100-Ilb. and 8 in. for 85-Ib. 
rail. It is comparatively seldom that a rail is actually 
bent by the shock in service, and yet we demand a test 
about 20 times as great in momentum and more than 20 
times as great, so far as the effect on the rail is con- 
cerned, as it is probable that the breakage under the 
drop is due really more to the speed of the tup than to 
the momentum. In other words, a test using a much 
heavier tup and a smaller drop might be fairer to the 
rail and more nearly approach the service conditions. 
Moreover the drop test is simply a test of girder strength, 
and, as pointed out earlier, 90 per cent. of rail failures 
are not failures as girders but failures in the details. 

We have many instances of steel which will bend 
under slowly applied stresses in such a way as.to give the 
impression of extreme ductility, but which under sud- 
denly applied loads is very brittle and will not stand any 
amount of distortion. Some impact test is necessary to 
detect this condition, but it should be a reasonable test, 
one which differentiates between a strong, hard steel 
and a brittle softer one. 

To show the different results obtained by using differ- 


ent anvils we took pieces from the same rail and sub- 
jected them to the same hight of fall of a 2000-Ib. tup 
in the new machine at Sparrows Point, in the axle test- 
ing machine at Cambria and the rail testing machine at 
Cambria. The Sparrows Point machine has a 20,000-Ib. 
anvil on concrete, the axle machine at Cambria has an 
anvil of 17,500 lb. supported on springs and the old Cam- 
bria rail drop test has about 3000-lb. anvil. Taking the 
deflections obtained at Sparrows Point as unity, those ob- 
tained in the axle machine were 97.6 per cent. and those 
in the Cambria rail machine were 75.3 per cent. The 
manufacturers have recently adopted a standard testing 
machine having a 20,000-lb. anvil supported on springs. 
This will eliminate the variation due to weight of anvil 
and character of foundation. 
——_—__-—-- >. 


A Special Drill Socket. 


A drill socket, appropriately named the Use-’Em-Up, 
being designed to hold drills with broken tangs, has been 
brought out by the American Specialty Company, Harvey, 
Ill, This socket differs from the ordinary Morse stand- 
ard only in having a flattened side on its interior tapered 
surface, as shown in the accompanying illustration; and 
in the longer drift slot provided to facilitate the driving 
out of tangless drills. To prepare a drill shank to fit 





The Use-Em-Up Drill Socket Made by the American Specialty 
Company, Harvey, III. 


this socket it is ground with a corresponding flat; a few 
minutes’ work thus makes an otherwise worthless drill 
serviceable. The hold afforded by this device is positive 
and effective on both large and small drills, and is espe- 
cially advantageous in high speed work. The socket is 
finished in one solid piece, the interior being flattened by 
swaging on a forming tool; the stud is turned in a lathe 
and the socket finished in the same manner as standard 
sockets. The widths of the flat face on the interior of 
different sized sockets are as follows: For No. 1, 5-16; 
No. 2, 7-16; No. 3, 9-16, and No. 4, 11-16 in. 
—_—_—__—_ + __ 

A Large Flanging Press.—The Petroleum Iron Works 
Company, Sharon, Pa., is installing in its plant a 200-ton 
sectional flanging press, built by R. D. Wood & Co., Phila- 
delphia, which will operate under 1500 Ib. hydraulic 
pressure. It nas a 60-in. gap, 8 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. table, and 
is equipped with two vertical rams, each of 100 tons 
capacity, having 30-in. stroke, which can be operated 
together or independently, to suit the work, also one 
horizontal ram of 50 tons capacity and 24in. stroke, and 
one 75-ton supplementary ram with 24-in. stroke. This 
machine or straight flanging will bend plate up to and 
including 144 in. coid, or will dish and flange 84-in. diam- 
eter heads in one operation. The machine can also flange 
45-in. flue holes in %-in. boiler heads, and turn straight 
or O G flange at end of riveted pipe or any rectangular 
or circular shell. It can also bend angles or shapes to 
any desired forms, besides turning out all classes of 
flanged work. The machine will shortly be placed in 
operation. 

———_.9---——__—— 

The Portsmouth Steel Company, which operates plate 
and jobbing mills at Portsmouth, Ohio, is now manufac- 
turing a full line of Economy tie plates, not “tin” plates, 
as erroneously printed last week. The Spencer-Otis Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill., has the exclusive selling agency for 
this product. 
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Tae American 2-Ft. High-Speed Radial 
Drill. 


As a substitute for a larger radial drill on work which 
requires a powerful machine but not a very large swing 
the American Tool Works Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
developed the 2-ft. back geared high speed radial drill 
shown in the accompanying illustrations. In proportion 
to its size it has a remarkable producing capacity. Prob- 
ably it is the only 2-ft. radial drill built in this country 
having such power and rigidity, as can be judged by a 
reference to the tests which are later referred to. The 
drill is the smallest of a full line, including 244, 3, 3%, 4, 
5. 6 and 7 ft. radial drills, which are designed to operate 
under the speeds and feeds possible with high speed steel 
twist drills. The machines are especially designed for 
rapid drilling and heavy tapping, and are built with either 
cone pulleys or speed box drive. The latter is shown in 
the illustration. This particular machine drills to the 
center of a circle of 4 ft. 5 in., has a greatest distance 
from the spindle to the base of 3 ft. 9% in., a spindle 
traverse of 11 in. and a traverse of the head on the arn 
of 16 in. 

The massive base is strongly ribbed, particularly at 
the point where the column is supported. The upper or 
working surface is planed and has T slots for clamping 
work to the base. The column is of the double tubular 
type. The sleeve or outer column reyolves on conical 
roller bearings, which are hardened and ground, and may 
be clamped in any position by a V clamping ring with 
attached binder handle which can be moved around the 
column to suit the convenience of the operator. The 
outer column is practically integral with the inner col- 
umn, which extends almost its entire length and has full 
bearings for the outer column at both the top and bot- 
tom. There is thus practically the equivalent of a double 
column, which affords exceptional rigidity. The arm is 
in the form of a hollow parabolic beam, which offers the 
greatest resistance to bending and torsional strains. Its 
lower edge is parallel with the face, permitting work to 
be operated upon close 
to the column, so as not 
to necessitate an ex- 
treme reach of the 
spindle when the head 
is in such a position. 
The arm is clamped to 
the column by two bind- 
er levers, and, in fact, 
no loose wrenches are 
required on any part of 
the machine. The arm 
is provided with a 
gibbed screw, which per- 
mits it to work freely 
without sagging while 
the binder handles are 
loose. The arm is raised 
and lowered rapidly by a double thread course pitch 
screw, the operation of which is controlled by a lever 
near the top of the column. Arrows at each extreme of 
the movement of this lever indicate the direction of travel 
which the arm will take when the lever is thrown to the 
corresponding sides. 

The machine may be driven by single belt when pro- 
vided with a speed box or by a motor of any type, either 
through gears, chain or belt. The gear connected motor 
seems to be the most satisfactory from the company’s 
experience. The speed box is very powerful, of the 
geared friction type, and provides four changes of speed, 
each instantly available by manipulating the two levers 
shown. The frictions are claimed to be extremely power- 
fui, and since there are few parts in their construction 
they can be made large to avoid slipping under severe 
duty, and the use of loose delicate parts. There is de- 
clared to be no shock to the parts when throwing in any 
speed. 

The head is moved along the column by a hand wheel 
through an angular rack and spiral rack pinion. For 
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locking the head in any position a convenient clamping 
device is provided. ‘The back gears are located on the 
head, bringing the greatest speed reduction direct to 
the spindle. A convenient lever manipulates these, en- 
gaging or disengaging them without shock while the ma- 
chine is in operation, the high speed being run through 
a friction. On the head is the feeding mechanism, which 
provides four rates of feed in geometrical progression 
from 0.007 to 0.02 in. By turning a knob on the feed box 
these feeds are obtained, and a dial with reference to a 
fixed pointer indicates which one is in action. It is not 
necessary to refer to index plates and then operate other 
levers. The all gear feeds when supplied instead of 
belted feeds insure greatly increased producing capacity, 
rapidity of change and positive action. The feeds oper- 
ate through a friction which permits crowding the drill 
to its limit without straining the feed works. 

Sixteen changes of speed are provided for the spindle, 































The 2-Ft. Back-Geared High Speed Radial Drill Built by the American Too! Works Company, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ranging from 33 to 400 rey. per min., and all immediately 
available without stopping the machine. ‘The speeds 
cover a wide range and vary by small increments, which, 
combined with the powerful drive, adapt the machine 
for efficient use with ordinary or high speed twist drills 
of large sizes. A speed plate on the column indicates 
to the operator how to select the proper speeds for both 
earbon and high speed drills for either bering or tapping. 
The spindle is counterbalanced and has a quick advance 
and return through a friction connection. The feeds 
can be automatically tripped at any position of the 
spindle by an adjustable dog and pointer acting on the 
worm clutch. On the spindle are depth graduations 
which can be read from zero. A safety stop acts auto- 
matically at the full depth of the spindle preventing 
breaking of the feeding mechanism. 

The tapping mechanism is carried on the head be- 
tween the back gears and speed box thus giving to the 
already powerful frictions the benefit of the back gear 
ratios. This makes unusually heavy tapping operations 
possible, and also periwits taps to be backed out at an 
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accelerated speed. A lever for starting, stopping or re- 
versing the spindle is controlled at the head from the 
front of the machine. 
The following tables are interesting as showing some- 
thing of the capacity of the machine: 
Table I.—Drilling Test in Cast Iron 2 In. Thick. 


7-——-Speeds.——\ 
Cutting 
Drill speed. -—~Back gears.—\ 
size. Rev. Feet --Feeds. Inches. Posi- Actual 
Inches. per min. per min. Per rev. Per min. Ratio. tion. hp. 
ee 56.9 0.015 4.35 1.5 Top. 3.68 
Oe gs a 406 79.7 0.020 8.12 1.5 Top. 7.40 
1? /s9... . 290 83 0.020 5.8 1.5 Top. 7.40 
13/90... . 406 116.2 0.020 8.12 1.5 Top. 11.1 
126/e0.. . . 200 111.4 0.015 ‘4.35 1.5 Top. 10.5 
115/35... 290 111.4 0.020 5.8 1.5 Top. 13.5 
199 /oq . . . 207 79.5 0.007 1.4 1.5 Top. 6.5 
139 /s4...207 79.5 0.020 4.14 1.6 Top. 13.5 
Table II.-—Drilling Test in Steel 3 In. Thick. 
a Speeds. —, 
Cutting 
Drill speed -—Back gears.—, 
size. Rey. Feet -Feeds. Inches.—, Posi- Aciual 
Inches, per min. per min. Per rev. Per min. Ratio. tion. hp. 
_ ee 406 79.7 0.007 2.84 1.5 Top. 5.01 
Oe aie 406 79.7 0.011 4.46 1.5 Top. 11.8 
Th ie woe 290 56.9 0.020 5.8 1.5 Top. 5.01 
11 /g9.. . . 290 78.3 0.011 3.2 1.5 Top. 5.9 
1°3/30...106.5 47.9 0.011 1.17 5.72 Bottom. 8.4 
1°7/30... 76 36.6 0.011 0.84 5.72 Bottom. 5.3 
1% /en... FS 36.6 0.015 1.14 5.72 Bottom. 6.2 
177 fan. . 16 36.6 0.020 1.52 5.72 Bottom. 8.4 
Table II1I.—Tapping Test with Pipe Taps in Cast Steel 1% In. 
Thick. 
7——Speeds.——_, 
Cutting 
Diameter speed. -—Back gears.—, 
tap. Rev. Feet -——Feeds. In.— Posi- Actual 
Inches. per min. per min. Per rey. Per min. Ratio. tion. hp. 
Wy. 6s. SRG 28.9 Vy 4.8 5.72 Bottom. 9.14 
Biskska nee 35.2 wy 4.8 5.72 Bottom. 9.7 
Test in Cast Iron 1% In. Thick. 
2 .40 24.8 1/115 3.4 5.72 Bottom. 4.24 
Bs sheen 40 30.1 uw 5 5.72 Bottom. 5.15 
tees 40 36.6 \, 5 5.72 Bottom, 5.75 


The machine is regularly equipped with a round table, 
a double friction countershaft, and a cone pulley drive. 
The speed box or electric motor drive are provided when 
so ordered. The round table, which is regularly fur- 
nished, has a top surface of 24 in. in diameter and lib- 
eral T-slots. It is supported on a rigid knee, which can 
be swung to either side when working on the base. The 
lubrication, as is necessary in any machine tool that is 
capable of high speeds and feeds, has been given special 
consideration in the design of this radial drill. Every 
bearing is thoroughly and carefully provided for. 

—»@-+-e—__—_ 


A New Wellston Furnace.—The Wellston Steel & 
Iron Company is preparing to rebuild its No. 2 blast fur- 
nace at Wellston, Ohio, which collapsed June 1, when in 
blast. The shell of this furnace was put up in 1874, of 
very thin iron, and had rusted completely out. The wreck 
was complete, but no damage was done except to the shell 
itself. The furnace had been in blast two years and the 
lining was found as good as when put in. It had been the 
plan to tear down the stack as soon as the lining should 
give out. It is the intention to replace the iron stoves 
with brick stoves, and in other respects to modernize the 
plant. The company’s No. 1 furnace, adjoining No. 2, is 
lined up ready for blowing in, but the date has not been 
fixed yet. 

+e 

The steel superstructure of the Blackwell’s Island 
Bridge is now complete, and the contractor, the Pennsy]- 
vania Steel Company, has handed over its care to the 
Bridge Department of New York City. It was begun 
in October, 1904, and was to have been completed by 
January 1, 1907, but strikes and other disturbances made 
it necessary to ask for an extension of time. There 
remain to be finished the paving of the roads, the laying 
of rails, and the provision of proper approaches. 


The Thomas Brace Rail Company, with offices at 115 
Broadway, New York, has been incorporated with an au- 
thorized capital of $2,000,000 to manufacture rails and 
railroad appliances. The company is also authorized to 
manufacture motors, cars, structural iron, &. It is 
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stated that the company’s product will probably be made 
abroad and no plant will be erected in this country at 


present. E. T. Thomas is at the head of the enterprise. 
a 


The Limitation in the Hepburn Law. 


Levy Mayer of Chicago, general counsel for the IIli- 
nois Manufacturers’ Association, has written an opinion 
on the two-year ‘statute of limitation” in the Hepburn 
law at the request of O. F. Bell, traffic manager of the 
Crane Company. Mr. Mayer, after an exhaustive review 
of the case, arrives at the conclusion that was presented 
in The Iron Age of May 7, that the limitation in the law 
applies only in cases where a shipper has paid a rate 
that was technically a lawful, published rate; and that 
it does not bar claims where the shipper has paid more 
than the legal rate. Where a legal tariff rate has been 
paid, which the shipper believes to be unjust or unreason- 
able, a claim for reparation must be filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission within two years, 

In reviewing the question Mr. Mayer calls attention to 
a decision by the United States Supreme Court in the 
Texas & Pacific Railway Company v. Abilene Cotton Oil 
Company, 204 U. S., 426 (1907), in which it was held that 
the shipper must first apply to the commission for relief 
when an unjust or unreasonable rate has been charged. 
The court said: 

A shipper seeking reparation predicated upon the un- 
reasonableness of the established rate must, under the act 
to regulate commerce, primarily invoke redress through the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which body alone is vested 
with power originally to entertain proceedings for the altera- 


tion of an established schedule, because the rates fixed 
therein are unreasonable. 


Mr. Mayer states in his opinion that the two-year 
limitation does not apply to loss or damage claims, nor to 
claims for overcharges above the lawfully published rates 
and charges for the route over which the shipment moves. 
On the question of misrouted shipments Mr. Mayer quotes 
Rule 70 of Tariff Circular 15-A, which authorizes the 
carriers to settle these cases without action by the com- 
mission on all shipments that have moved since March 18, 
1907. He calls attention to the fact that no limitation 
is provided in the rule for claims of this character for 
misrouting. 

The Claims Covered by the Law. 


After quoting at length from the rules of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Mr. Mayer says: 


I am of the opinion that the effect of Section 16 of the 
interstate commerce act, and of Rule 81 in I. C. C. Tariff 
Circular No. 15-A, is that claims against carriers for dam- 
ages for violations of the act which accrued prior to August 
28, 1906, if not presented to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission before August 29, 1907, are barred by the statute, 
and that claims for violations of the act accruing after 
August 28, 1907, must be presented to the commission within 
two years after they accrue, or they will be barred. But the 
claims that will thus be barred are only those which require 
action on the part of the commission and which relate to 
violations of the act of the character heretofore noted, such 
as claims on account of unreasonable and unjust charges, 
discriminations or preferences, or involving refunds from the 
lawfully published charges for the route over which the ship- 
ment moved. 

In cases of this character, even if the claims have been 
taken up with the railroad company and settlement is de- 
layed, the claims must be filed with the commission within 
two years after they accrue or they will be barred. Of 
course, in effect this will result in a considerable burden to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, but the penalties for 
violating the interstate commerce act or the Elkins act are so 
severe that it is the only safe method to pursue. Indeed, it 
appears from the records of the commission that over 2000 
informal reparation orders have already been entered by the 
commission since the Hepburn act went into effect, August 
28, 1906. But I am further of the opinion that the statutory 
two-year period has no application to claims for loss and 
damages to shipments, or for delay in transportation, or 
overcharges above the lawfully published rate applicable to 
the shipment—or other claims of similar character which 
require no action on the part of the commission. As to 
claims for violations of the act which have become barred by 
the statute, the shipper has no redress. 


Mr. Mayer is widely known for his ability to win 
recognition for his opinious from the courts and other 
tribunals, and his review of this question has been re- 
ceived with great satisfaction by the shippers interested. 
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Passenger Earnings a Railroad Problem. 


Comment was made in The Iron Age of March 26 on 
the increasing burden of passenger traffic upon the rail- 
roads, by reason of the fact that the load per passenger 
train had not increased nearly so rapidly as the load per 
freight train, while the rates charged had not changed 
greatly. The statistics used were those of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1996. Poor’s statistics for 1907 have just appeared, these 
covering in general the fiscal year ended June 30, 1907, 
but in some cases the year ended December 31, 1907. 
By using these figures the comparison can be brought up 
to a later date, while by making s6me additional compu- 
tations the increasing burden upon the railroads can be 
brought out still more clearly. 

It would probably surprise the average man to learn 
that in the 15 years from 1892 to 1907, both of which 
were prosperous years, the number of freight trains pass- 
ing a given point had actually decreased by 6.7 per cent., 
although the tonnage, measured by tons carried one mile, 
increased 176.2 per cent. In the same 15-year period the 
number of passenger trains passing a given point in- 
creased by 19.6 per cent., while the number of passengers 
earried one mile increased 107.3 per cent. In the trend 
thus shown lies the gist of the railroad problem of to- 
day. It is not to be supposed that railroad managers do 
not possess a clear conception of this trend and of its in- 
fluence in creating the embarrassments they insist they 
are laboring under, but in their public discussions of their 
problem they evade the issue which a full acknowledg- 
ment of this trend would present. 

The following tables give the passenger and freight 
statistics at intervals of five years. The railroad mileage 
is given in eacn case, as in 1897 and 1902 there was a 
slight difference in the mileage of railroads reporting 
passenger and freight statistics, respectively. 

Passenger Statistics. 


Passenger Train Average 


Miles miles. miles. number Passengers 
ofroad. (Millions.)(Millions.) of trains. per train. 
ROOD: iicavs Se 170,607 13,584 $24 1,899 41.52 
| Peper 180,621 12,495 342 1,896 36.49 
See 196,648 19,707 403 2,050 48.87 
|. re 225,227 28,166 512 2,271 55.05 
Freight Statistics. 
Average 

Miles ‘on miles. Train miles. number Tons 
of road. (Millions.) (Millions.) of trains. per train. 
RRA as wm wwkes 170,607 84,413 524 3,070 161.14 
SOR en shh son 181,065 97,848 500 2,764 195.56 
Sees hace 197,381 156,624 508 2,575 308.19 
ROOT ... 0 vc aces 233,138 645 2,866 361.22 


In the 15-year period the growth of passenger and 
freight business has not been very uneven. Measured in 
passengers carried one mile and tons of freight carried 
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one mile, passenger business has increased 107.3 per 
cent., and freight business 176.2 per cent., the increase in 
freight business being thus measurably greater, although 
there has been a good increase in each. Average receipts 
have been as follows: 

Average Receipts. 


Per passenger Per freight 


mile. ton-mile. 

Cents. Cents. 
SEs 5. 40S OWES ae Kaew eee 2.168 ,0.941 
Pa ee erence Vinee so td eae aa 2.029 0.797 
eee rr eee | - 0.764 
ee Fo wk eink bie w wie eee eee 0.782 


These figures are worthy of careful study, In 15 years 
the average trainload of freight has more than doubled, 
increasing from 161 to 361 tons, or 125 per cent., and 
thereby the railroads have seen their way clear to re- 
duce freight rates, so that the average receipts per ton 
mile have decreased from 0.941 to 0.782 cent, or 20 per 
cent. The increased trainload would have permitted a 
great reduction in the rates charged bad there not been 
increased costs in other directions, chiefly the better 
equipment and better permanent way required. 

In the passenger business, on the other hand, there has 
been scarcely any increase in the trainload. The average 
in 1892 was 41.52 passengers per train, this increasing 
only to 55.05 in 1907, or only 33 per cent. The rate per 
passenger mile decreased from 2.168 to 2.040 cent, or 6 
per cent. With the increased cost of operating the road 
as a whole and of each passenger train as a unit, it was 
not justifiable to make any decrease at all, when the 
number of passengers carried per train increased so 
slightly. 

Thus the railroads have taken care of the great in- 
crease in freight business by increasing the load per 
freight train, while they have taken care of the slightly 
smaller increase in passenger business chiefly by putting 
on more passenger trains, 


Referring to the two general tables of train mileage. 


statistics just given, it can be seen how the railroads 
have taken care of the increased business. The number 
of freight trains has of course increased somewhat, but 
the total mileage of road has also increased, the net result 
actually being that the number of freight trains per mile 
of road has decreased from 3070 trains passing a given 
point in 1892 to 2866 trains in 1907, a falling off of 6.7 
per cent., due to the trains being loaded so much more 
heavily. With the passenger business this was not done, 
the number of passenger trains passing a given point in- 
creasing from 1899 to 2271, or 19.6 per cent. 

The comparison between 1892 and 1907 shows the 
general trend. The forces have been at work uniformly. 
The tables presented give the statistics for the inter- 
mediate years 1897 and 1902. There are variations, but 
they are such as were brought about merely by the 
changes in industrial conditions. The year 1897 was one 
of poor business, and the passenger business showed a 
decrease, but the number of passenger trains was un- 
changed, and the average number of passengers per train 
showed a decrease. In the freight business, on the other 
hand, 1897 showed a slight increase, and as the number 
of freight trains is regulated directly by physical condi- 
tions there was a sharp drop in the number, accom- 
panied by the regular increase in the load per train. 
These vicissitudes do not alter the general trend, as the 
conditions were working and were merely influenced by 
industrial conditions. The average freight train load, it 
will be observed, showed a moderate increase from 1892 
to 1897, then a larger increase to 1902, on account of the 
introduction of all-steel and steel underframed cars, be- 
ginning in 1899, while 1907 showed a further increase. 

Obviously this general trend is to crowd the freight 
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trains off the tracks altogether, as the number of pas- 
senger trains is steadily increasing, while the number of 
freight trains is decreasing. Obviously something would 
have to happen. Ultimately the railroads would be doing 
a passenger business exclusively, and that at rates which, 
with the meager patronage per train, do not afford a 
legitimate profit. The passenger traffic as handled cannot 
bear the increased proportion of the general expenses 
which the increased proportionate use of the facilities by 
passenger trains demands should be allotted. 

The railroads have done excellent work in increasing 
the freight train load so largely in the past 15 years, but 
the saving thereby effected, while going partly to reduce 
freight rates and to pay the increased cost of operation 
due to changed conditions in the handling of freight has 
gone very largely to pay an increased cost of operation 
properly chargeable to passenger operations, but which 
that department could not stand itself. 

As a result of legislative efforts to reduce passenger 
rates there has been much effort at defense on the part 
of the railroads, but in all such discussions there has 
been a tendency to assume that the existing conditions 
created by the railroads in handling the freight and pas- 
senger business are necessary and not susceptible of 
modificaticn; that the solution should lie in increased 
passenger rates or at any rate in their maintenance. The 
matter of the number of passenger trains has at best 
been referred to but vaguely, and the excuse made that 
“the public demands” the passenger service which is 
being given. There may be some such demand on the 
part of the public, but certainly it has not been as plainly 
expressed as has been the demand for lower passenger 
rates. The railroads clearly elect to yield to the one 
demand rather than to the other, and their chief reason 
for doing so is undoubtedly that they have considered it 
for their best interest to do so. By giving excellent pas- 
senger service they have sought to advertise their securi- 
ties and their freight business. They have put much 
faith in the adage that “as a man travels, so will his 
freight travel.” They have nursed the delusion that 
competition has been eliminated, when it is merely com- 
petition in rates which has been eliminated, while the 
competition in character of service has increased. 

The present railroad situation shows how dangerous 
is this form of competition because it is recondite. The 
problem will not solve itself. No hope can be entertained 
that in any reasonable time passenger traffic will become 
sufficiently dense to permit of largely increased trainloads 
and consequent reduction in cost. As the exception tests 
the rule, the case of passenger traffic over the 90 miles 
between New York and Philadelphia can be cited. There 
is hourly service, with well filled trains. How long would 
it be until similar conditions were established on the 
major part of the 225,000 miles of railroad in the United 


States? 
———— 


Receivers’ Weights in Pig Iron and Coke 
Contracts. 





The agitation begun in New England and now ex- 
tended to other parts of the country in the effort to pro- 
cure an equitable basis of settlement of shortages én ship- 
ments of pig iron and coke has resulted in the estab- 
lishment in not a few cases of receivers’ weights as the 
foundation of the foundries’ contracts with pig iron and 
coke manufacturers. Partly on account of this new con- 
dition in the trade in the relations of the seller and the 
buyer, and partly for reasons that had existed previously. 
prominent interests have decided to attempt the estab- 
lishment of legal precedents, either through the Inter- 
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state Commerce Commission or in the courts, that some 
certain remedy may be had against the transportation 
companies in cases where there are flagrant discrepancies 
between billed weights and those at point of delivery. 
Large consumers of coke and pig iron, taking advan- 
tage of the buyers’ market to dictate terms, have in- 
sisted that a change be made in their contracts, so that 
neither railroads’ nor shippers’ weights shall prevail, and 
their recent purchases have been made on that basis. 
This means that each car shall be weighed, loaded and 
empty at point of destination, no reliance being put on 
stenciled tare weights, nor upon weights as previously as- 
certained at point of shipment. But neither may material 
be weighed outside of the car, by wagon load. The 
amount of the bill is the difference between weight of the 
car loaded and unloaded. Where the customer has rail- 
road scales in his yard, properly tested and attended by a 
sworn weigher, their weights are accepted. If there is no 
such convenience the railroads will do the weighing, for 
a consideration. One road charges $1.50 a car, conceding 
the fee if there is a discrepancy of more than 1000 Ib. 
Another company has a fixed charge of 5 cents a ton. 
These weights are the bases of all payments by the cus- 
tomer. The burden of shortages in shipment is trans- 
ferred to the middleman or the shipper, and he must fight 
it out with the transportation companies. Some of the 
dealers profess the belief that the custom is establishing 
itself as a permanent factor in the trade, because, though 
it was inaugurated in a market entirely favorable to the 
buyer, yet when conditions change, and the seller is in a 
position to dictate, it will be difficult to take a step back- 


-ward in liberality. 


Naturally, if this is the true aspect of the situation, 
the dealers will have to bear the expense of shortages, 
and the aggregate of such losses may be considerable, un- 
less some method is devised to eliminate them. The 
seller is brought into closer active co-operation with the 
buyer in acting for a common good. As is well known, 
the attempt at some fair system of placing responsibility 
has been made by a conference between representatives 
of foundrymen’s associations, shippers and the trans- 
portation companies, but little, if anything, was accom- 
plished, beyond giving the subject additional agitation, 
because the railroad and steamship people could not see 
the practicability of changing existing methods. 

Hitherto, under an almost invariable rule, the cus- 
tomer has been compelled to aceept the billed weights, 
and the railroads have based their freight charges there- 
on. It is the established practice that the ovens take the 
railroads’ weight at point of shipment as the basis of 
hilling coke, while the railroads take the furnace weights 
on shipments of pig iron. There has been small redress 
for buyers so located that freights must pass over the 
lines of several transportation companies, even if deliv- 
ered weights were grossly less than billed weights. Com- 
plaints have brought forth the claim by each of the com- 
panies handling the freight that any loss must have oc- 
curred on some other line. Settlements for losses and 
yroportionate allowances for freights have, therefore, 
been difficult to obtain, and hence comes the desire of 
the buyer that his coke and iron be billed on receivers’ 
weights, which rids him not only of losses but of annoy- 
ance. The gain to the consumer is the loss to the dealer 
or shipper. It is he who must look to the transportation 
companies for indemnity or concession. 

The causes of discrepancy have been discused in detail 
during the past year. A shortage may result from actual! 
loss in transit, through theft or otherwise, or through an 
error on the part of an employee of railroad or furnace 
at point of shipment in weighing or in reading or putting 
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down the tare weight of car; or the tare weight itself 
may be wrong. Several cases have been reported in the 
past month where it was apparent that an actual error 
had been made by the transportation company in finding 
the weight of a carload of coke, but the effort to procure 
a correction has been fruitless. In one typical instance 
the billed weight of a carload was some 10,000 Ib. more 
than the tare weight of the car as stenciled upon it, as if 
a car with maximum capacity of 35,000 Ib. had been made 
in the billing to hold 45,009 Ib. Yet the railroad which 
gave the weights asserts that the complaint has been 
investigated and found groundless so far as that com- 
pany’s lines are concerned. 

As already stated, the matter has now come to a point 
where some tribunal! will be asked to pass on test cases 
and establish precedents to govern the settlement of 
future disputes of this nature. Probably New England 
will take the initiative in the litigation, either by asso- 
ciation or individual action. The plan is first to go to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, asking that body 
to adjudicate the issue, laying down rules to govern in 
the future, the contention being that the commission has 
jurisdiction because the transportation companies have 
discriminated between like claims, making concessions in 
some and declining to do so in others. If the commission 
should decide that it cannot act, then the purpose is to 
take the question to the courts and carry the case to the 
point of establishing legal precedents of responsibility 
which would have important influence in the settlement 


of future claims. 
——— ee ————— 


Trade Combinations in Germany. . 


The Chamber of Commerce of Berlin, Germany, prints 
annually a series of elaborate reports, prepared by spe- 
cialists, relating to commercial, industria] and financial 
developments. These experts, in the course of their in- 
vestigations, have collected some data bearing on the 
great movement in their country toward a methodical 
elimination or moderation of competition among those 
engaged in the same line of business. 


The Great Variety of Associations, 

One report prints a list of associations, combinations 
and syndicates which the experts regarded as influential. 
It does not include the syndicates in the mining or other 
great branches, nor those which have existed for so long 
a time that they are established. It does include 22 asso- 
ciations which were founded in 1907, among which were 
the spinners of Saxony and Thuringia; the manufac- 
turers of waists, suits and similar articles; the makers 
of mantles and cloaks of Germany; the association of 
wholesale dealers in boys’ clothing of Berlin; the whole- 
sale dealers in ladies’ dress goods; the association of 
xyerman straw hat and ladies’ felt hat manufacturers: 
the manufacturers of ladies’ hats of Berlin; the associa- 
tion of wholesale dealers in straw hats of Germany; the 
brass syndicate; the syndicate of rolled and pressed lead 
products; the association of German wind instruments; 
the vise syndicate: the association of manufacturers of 
gas and water fittings; the price association of German 
book printers and others. 

Associations are further mentioned as existing among 
the manufacturers of silk goods, of velvet and plush 
manufacturers and of dealers in the latter goods, of 
wholesale dealers in dress goods, of makers of necktie 
goods and of neckties, of makers of hat bands, of corset 
clasps and springs, of wool combers and spinners, of 
manufacturers and wholesale dealers in rubber balls, of 
dealers in steel shapes at Berlin, of manufacturers of 
copper sheets and wire, of German dealers in electrical 
goods, of envelope makers, of manufacturers of China, of 
cement mills, of merchants and manufacturers of toys at 
Sonneberg, of wholesale dealers in mineral waters, and 
of the Berlin wholesale dealers in coal, coke and bri- 
quettes. The partial enumeration indicates how wide- 
spread the movement is. 
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Designed to Benefit Their Members, 


All these associations have the common aim to better 
the position of the individual members by determining the 
maximum which they will yield to customers. The more 
the goods sold by manufacturers and dealers are uni- 
form, the more pronounced is the aim to determine prices 
directly as with the selling syndicates in the metals, coal, 
bottles and alcohol. The greater are the differences in 
the quality of the products of different manufacturers, 
and therefore the greater the differences in prices, the 
more the agreements must refer to other conditions of 
sale. These may be less important than the prices, but 
they, too, are very significant. These are credits, dis- 
counts, acceptance of rejected goods, free delivery of 
samples, arbitration in cases of disagreement, &c. To 
this class belong the majority of the combinations in the 
textile and clothing industry, with its wide range of 
styles. 

Agreements as to conditions regularly supplement the 
fixing of prices. One modification of price combinations 
is that in which the maximum prices are not directly 
fixed, but are aimed at only indirectly, by confining com- 
petition within geographical boundaries or by pooling the 
output. Special note should be made of the combination 
of manufacturers of trademark goods, because it em- 
braces very different articles, all, however, bearing a 
trademark, from champagne to cosmetics. The aim is to 
keep up the retail price. A retailer who is shown to have 
sold a single trademark article at less than the estab- 
lished price has the goods of all members of the combina- 
tion withdrawn from him. 


Organization Becoming More Efficient, 


Progress in establishing combination has the effect 
of inducing a premium for similar organizations in other 
branches not yet syndicated. The force of example is 
potent. Experience is developed in organizing combina- 
tions which has gradually led to efficient types of organ- 
ization and has rejected inefficient types. Then, too, 
there has been direct coercion. Buyers who must prompt- 
ly pay syndicated manufacturers and dealers have less 
means for paying for goods in other branches, and keep 
the sellers in those branches waiting until they also 
form associations. 

On the other hand, the combinations among sellers 
have aided similar organizations among buyers who 
have sought to force lower prices and more satisfactory 
terms in this manner. Thus buyers’ associations have 
been formed among smiths, florists, paper hangers, drug- 
gists, &e. The Association of Retailers of the Dry Goods 
Trade has directed its attention chiefly to more satisfac- 
tory methods of buying. 

At first these associations were declared to be “ ex- 
cresences,” which should not exist, and should be got 
rid of, if necessary through the intervention of the 
State. Now the public has grown accustomed to see them 
extend to wider fields, and to become lasting institutions 
in consequence of the inherent strength of the organiza- 
tions. Among those directly affected, the prevailing opin- 
ion concerning syndicates in their own particular branch 
may be summarized as follows: The syndicate to which 
I belong is for the common good, but the combination 
formed by those who supply me, or who buy my goods, is 
hurtful to the community. 

Those who cannot see any chance of an association 
in their own branch have no alternative but to regard 
all syndicates as injurious to the public. Those who are 
able to rise above the narrow selfish point of view will 
judge a syndicate on the basis of whether it uses its 
power solely for its own purposes or whether it has some 
consideration for the other links in the economic chain. 


The Complaints Against Them. 


At the present time complaints against the syndicates 
are quite widespread, and are frequently justified, the 
following being conspicuous. So far as the policy with 
regard to prices is concerned, the old complaint is re- 
peated that many syndicates covering raw materials or 
semifinished articles render the export of finished goods 
more difficult by selling cheaper abroad than at home. 
Complaint is made that syndicates frequently raise and 
lower prices suddenly and largely, while under the sys- 
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tem of open competition these changes took place more 
gradually. By these sudden changes the calculations 
based on former prices, made by dealers or manufactur- 
ers, are upset. These troubles are very serious when the 
combinations break down, since the prices which had 
been screwed up artificially are apt to drop very much 
and old stocks are greatly reduced in value, 

A common selling agency for the entire pooled prod- 
ucts of the syndicate has the very serious drawback that 
the buyer often does not get exactly the goods which he 
needs in his operations, and that sometimes, in order to 
receive any consideration at all, he must submit to having 
other brands delivered to him. 


Common Terms or Variable Terms, 


The objection is made against strict common terms 
that they foree retailers who do not control ample capi- 
tal to order cautiously, which means that they must pay 
more than when they ordered large quantities. As the 
assortment is less extensive, the temptation to buying 
exerted upon the public is lessened, and both these con- 
siderations tend to reduce the consumption. This is par- 
ticularly noted when an effort is made to enter the sharp 
competition of the world’s markets. Then, too, the more 
accommodating spirit of foreign sellers sometimes makes 
it preferable to pay duties and import the goods. The 
fact is pointed out that the syndicates do not standardize 
terms in cognate branches. Thus a large retailer reports 
that in his purchase he deals with 35 different combina- 
tions, and must comply with 17 different sets of terms. 
In France and England the entire textile industry deals 
under common terms. 

Combinations are usually formed among those belong- 
ing to the same stage of the process—among manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers or retailers, each by itseif. Complaint 
is made that in almost every case the other groups have 
their vital interests neglected. The assertion is made that 
relatively minor changes in the syndicate agreement 
would have rendered it innocuous or even advantageous 
to them. The latter point of view is regarded as impor- 
tant in order to smooth down the opposition which the 
syndicate movement has brought out. It is believed that, 
in forming such pools; all the lines of business involved 
should be given consideration and their just claims should 
be met; in other words, that a broader economic policy 
should take the place of the narrower business point of 
view. 

It remains to be seen which syndicates, whose creation 
has so greatly developed during a rising tendency, will 
show vitality when the business is receding; when the 
hunt for work and for orders which is characteristic of 
such periods begins. 

Om: 





The American Car & Foundry Company. 


The ninth annual report of the American Car & Foun- 
dry Company, covering the operations of the year ending 
April 30, 1908, shows that the income account compared 
as follows with the previous year: 











1908. 1907. 
Total earnings..................... $10,624,574 $11,115,087 
Ghia, CUGREG, Tees oc iscccccccnwe 1,663,194 1,768,003 
Oe ee he ate 2 ly ees. $8,961,380 $9,347,084 
New construction charged off and in- 
SOUR  PORBEVGS 6 Sei adits gs ta Wa esi 746,762 1,207,548 
Balances available for dividends... $8,214,618 $8,139,536 
WrreGeres “GUVMNOINGE, «6 cov 0 cans veces 2,100,000 2,100,000 
I a ie wig tl is $6,114,618 $6,039,536 
Commies Geter se 65 os os ose a csades 1,050,000 600,000 
NE re ene neon as $5,064,618 $5,439,536 
Reserved for repairs, maintenance and 
PING, 5. oes owe ta eee Sade Aine Ree 8 tena ee 
Reserved, common dividend.......... a 
WG Ce oo ssn cnin a skn ves $2,814,618 $5,439,536 
UO, MINI, . 6 k's & his sh 6 sc oe ce 19,552,630 14,113,094 
SO GIs 6.6 oo tess ¥ i pane ene $22,367,248 $19,552,630 


The statement of working capital shows as follows: 
Original working capital, $5,633,004 ; add surplus earnings 
at April 30, 1908, as above, $22,367,247; total, $28,000,252. 
Deduct cash expenses for new steel car and other plants, 
additional real estate, amount reserved for payment of 
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full purchase price of Wilmington plant, and for addi- 
tions to steel car plants from date of organization to April 
30. 1908; and reservation for construction of and addi- 
tions to steel car plants, $10,815,537; net working capital, 
excluding reserves, April 30, 1908, $17,184,714. 

In his report to the stockholders Frederick H. Baston, 
the president, said that notwithstanding a heavy falling 
off in the demand of the railroads for new equipment 
during the fiscal year, the production of the company’s 
plants was 51,582 steel freight cars, 32,063 wooden freight 
cars, 171 steel passenger cars, 574 wooden passenger cars, 
881,423 car wheels, 16,746 tons of cast iron water pipe, 
69,698 tons of gray iron castings, 18,251 tons of pig iron, 
136,853 tons of bar iron and axles and 4,500,000 ft. of lum- 
ber. The gross sales for the year were $104,319,560. The 
amount of freight paid to railroads on material received 
and shipped by the company was $6,625,000, The average 
number of men employed was 23,521 and the wages paid 
during the year were $15,915,828. Continuing, he says: 

“During the year there has been constructed and 
equipped one new shop at Milton, Pa., for building all- 
steel tank cars. Practically all other expenditures 
charged during the year to plant account have been for 
improvements at the different steel car shops. There has 
been made a reservation of $1,500,000 to cover (as circum- 
stances may make advisable) the construction of new or 
additions to existing steel car plants. There has been 
set aside also $1,650,000 for general overhauling, improve- 
ments, maintenance, &¢c., including the installing of labor 
saving devices and the equipping of plants with such new 
machinery as may be necessary to enable us to maintain 
our leadership in the car bujlding industry. The making of 
these reservations does not necessarily mean that the total 
amount will be used during the current year, but it seems 
wise to have money available so that the company, follow- 
ing its policy of constant improvement, may be in a posi- 
tion to take advantage of favorable conditions as they 
offer, and hence prosecute the work with least expense 
and with least interference with productive operations. 

“The problem of insurance has been made the subject 
of careful study for some time past, and the result has 
been reached that it is advisable for the company itself to 
earry at least a part of the fire risk. To effect this there 
has been created an insurance reserve, which at the close 
of the fiscal year amounted to $1,000,000. In the con- 
struction of new shops, brick, steel and other fireproof 
materials have been used to the largest extent possible, 
and all repairs and changes in other shops have been de- 
signed and made with reference to making them as thor- 
oughly fireproof as possible consistent with the original 
design; and in line with this, many of them have been 
equipped with sprinkler systems and other safeguards. 

“Conditions recently obtaining in the industrial world 
have served to emphasize the soundness of the policy to 
which the company has committed itself—that is, the 
accumulation of a working capital sufficiently large to 
enable it to conduct its ordinary operations without strain 
during times of financial stringency and to have readily 
available in prosperous times the capital necessary to 
produce satisfactory returns. 

“ During the heavy months of the past year the inven- 
tories aggregated $21,000,000, and, with the accounts re- 
ceivable, necessitated the borrowing of a larger amount 
of money than is altogether desirable.” 

The number of car orders on hand at the close of the 
fiscal year was the smallest in the history of the organi- 
zation. This was due solely to the general business de- 
pression and condition of financial unrest, the first effects 
of which are always shown in the railroad’s retrenchment 
in the purchase of new equipment and rolling stock. 

The general balance sheet as of April 29, 1908, shows: 
Total assets, $92,843,392, against $104,185,495 previous 
year; accounts and notes receivable, $17,797,171, against 
$18,464,543; cash, $3,457,562, against $3,322,309; audit 
vouchers payable and payrolls, $4,551,145, against $22.- 
533,863; profit and loss surplus, $22,367,248, against $1% - 
552,630. 

The plant of the Seaboard Pipe Foundry Company, at 
Savannah, Ga., has been put in operation, after an idle- 
ness of some months. 
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Trade Publications. 


Reamers.—William J. Smith Company, New Haven, Conn. 
Booklet. Describes and gives price-lists of the Smith one-lock 
adjustable reamer consisting of only three parts in addition to 
the blades, which are the shell, cam bolt and lock nut. The 
reamer was illustrated in The Iron Age, October 3, 1907. 








Machine Tools.—Sibley Machine Tool Company, South 
Bend, Ind. Catalogue No. 50, 6 x 9 in., 36 pages. Devoted to 
the Sibley & Ware power drills, which are made in 20 to 28 in. 
sizes, including drills with plain lever feed and combined lever 
and wheel feed. Motor drive can be had for all the standard 
sizes and types. Parts for repairs are illustrated and numbered 
to assist customers in ordering. 

Precision Machinery.—Sloan & Chase Mfg. Company, 
Newark, N. J. Loose leaf catalogue of bulletin Nos. 1 to 10. 
Bench lathes, rack eutters, gear cutters, pinion cutters, drill 
presses, tapping machines and other types of specially accurate 
machine tools are shown, together with a number of special 
tools and precision machinery attachments. 


Roofing.—W. H. Johns-Manville Company. Pamphlet. De- 
voted to asbestos roofing, which is made in rolls similar to the 
ordinary roofing. A number of illustrations are given showing 
buildings where the roofing has been applied. 

Concrete Machinery.—Svenson-Sherman Machine Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. Booklet. Pertains to Svenson concrete 
mixers, which are made in portable form, and which it is claimed 
mix cement to accurate measure. Illustrations of the machine in 
use are given, together with testimonial letters. 

Tie Plates and Spikes.—Hart Steel Company, Elyria, 
Ohio. Catalogue, 6% x 8% in., 45 pages. Devoted to the McKee 
plates, which are made in several types and particularly with 
corrugated tops in a number of designs. Several diagrams give 
the punching data for a number of different rail bases used by 
several railroads, to which the company has furnished tie plates, 
and a section of the book refers to spikes, giving information for 
ordering the company’s product. 


Link Belt Chains.—Link Belt Company, Nicetown, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Catalogue 175, 6 x 9 in., 208 pages. The varied 
types of link belt chains and attachments made by the company 
are illustrated and listed. Traction wheels, chain gears and 
conveying equipment made by the company are also shown, to- 
gether with price-lists and directions for ordering the company’s 
product. 





Pumps and Pumping Engines.—M. T. Davidson Com- 
nany, 43-53 Keap street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Catalogue, 6 x 9 in., 
96 pages. Covers a complete line of pumping equipment, includ- 
ing pumping engines, air pumps, boiler feed pumps, gas works 
pumps, mining pumps, distilling apparatus, &c. Useful informa- 
tion, such as areas of circles, directions for installing and oper- 
ating pumps, and tables of friction loss in pipes are given, and 
illustrations and sectional drawings of the several types of 
pumps are included. 

Engineering Specialties.—D. T. Williams Valve Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. Catalogue, 5 x 7 in., 180 pages. TIllus- 
trates and describes various lines of valves, oil cups, steam trans. 
cocks, &c., made by the company, in addition to some interesting 
information regarding repacking valves, directions for regrind- 
ing. &c. A number of useful tables and other data, such as terms 
applied to electrical units. receipts for treating steel, cleaning 
brass, caring for machinery, &c., are given. 





Machinery and Machinery Supplies.—Machinists’ Sup- 
ply Company, Chicago and Pittsburgh. Catalogue, 64 x 9% in., 
813 pages. This volume is bound in cloth and contains an index 
of 21 pages. The book is copiously illustrated and embraces a 
complete line of machinists’, railroad, mill and mining machin- 
ery and supplies. 


Corrugated Sheet Steel.—Brown Hoisting Machinery 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Catalogue, 6 x 9 in., 36 pages. 
Devoted to Ferro-inclave, which is a corrugated sheet steel of 
special shape used in the construction of fire resisting roofing, 
siding, flooring. &c., which, after it is secured in place. is filled 
on both sides with Portland cement. This makes a reinforced 
concrete construction. The sheets are crimped into dovetailed 
sections, the corrugations being %4 in. deep. Illustrations of con- 
struction work in which the steel has been used are given and a 
number of completed structures are shown. Methods of annly- 
ing the sheet steel and combining it with the cement are illus- 
trated with the aid of drawings. 


Stay Bolts.— Falls Hollow Stay Bolt Company, Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio. Brochure. An interesting little booklet entitled 


“Stay Bolts; Their Use and Abuse,” written by John Hickey. 
a master mechanic. 


Hammer Drills.—Sullivan Machinery Company. Chicago, 
lll. Bulletin 60 A. Devoted to the Sullivan hammer drill. which, 
it is explained, is a comparatively new type of rock drill, similar 
in a general way to a large pneumatic riveting or chipping 
hammer. This drill is operated by air, and when the bit is 
held against the rock it is struck by a piston or hammer, which 
drives the shaft end of the steel at 1200 or more blows a min- 
ute. The drill is totated by hand. A complete description of 
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the parts of the machine is given. The drills are made in sizes 
weighing up to 70 lb., capable of drilling a hole 2 in. in diameter 
and 96 in. deep. 


Asbestos Wood.—H. W. Johns-Manville Company, 100 
William street, New York. Catalogue No. 107. A small booklet 


_advocating the substitution of asbestos wood for slate, marble 


or fiber. This is made principally from asbestos fiber and has 
the appearance of ordinary wood, although it is much harder 
and takes a higher polish. It is made in the shape of boards, 
shingles, &c., and can be used in construction work much the 
same as wood. 


Tubular Boilers, Dryers, Steel Stacks and Steam 
Pipes.—Coatesville Boiler Works, Coatesville, Pa. Catalogue. 
Describes principally the Coatesville high duty return tubular 
boiler, and contains illustrations of steel stacks, cooling towers, 
storage tanks, &c. 

Peat Machinery.—Julius Bordollo, Kingsbridge, N. Y. 
Catalogue. Devoted principally to machines for peat briquetting 
made by the A. Heinen Machine Works of Germany, for which 
Julius Bordollo is the American agent. 

Metal Melting and Refining Furnaces.—Hawley 
Down Draft Furnace Company, Chicago, Ill. Catalogue, 8% x 
10% in., 80 pages. Particularly treats of Schwartz metal melt- 
ing and refining furnaces, in which either oil or gas can be used 
as fuel, and which are built in seven sizes up to furnaces with a 
120-in. shell. Numerous illustrations and cross section drawings 
are given, together with tables governing the melting of metals 
and giving mixtures for making various combination metals. 
Some space is given to the Hawley down draft furnaces. 


Lathe Mandrels.—W. H. Nicholson & Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. Circular. Illustrates a full set of Nicholson expanding lathe 
mandrels and gives dimensions and prices. 


Mining Equipment.—Jeffrey Mfg. Company, Columbus, 
Ohio. Pamphlet. Shows a number of installations of Jeffrey 
wire cable hauls, elevators, coal picking tables, belt conveyorg 
and other mining equipment. 


Lightning Arresters.—General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. Bulletin 4573. Details benefits to be derived from 
the use of lightning arresters and shows a graded shunt regjgt- 
ance multigap lightning arrester of new design, and describes 
low voltage arresters, static dischargers, constant current horn 
arresters, &c. 


Valves.—Schutte & Koerting Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Catalogue 8, sections A, B, C and D. Section A shows types 
of extra heavy hard bronze valves with cross sectional yiews; 
section B is devoted to stop, check and emergency valveg; sec- 
tion C illustrates a number of stop and throttle valves and 
special globe valves, and section D describes balanced tpip and 
trip throttle valves and balanced stop and throttle valves, some 
of which are made in the heaviest known sizes. These gections 
are all arranged so that they can be added to a loose leaf 
catalogue. 

Flexible Shafting, Drills, Grinders, Foundry 
Equipment, &c.—Coates Clipper Mfg. Company, Worcester, 
Mass. Bulletin No. 21. Illustrates, assembled and in sections, 
the Coates unit link flextble shafting, which was described in 
The Iron Age June 4, 1908. The rest of the book {gs devoted to 
drill presses, breast drills, patent multiple grinders and attach- 
ments, foundry equipment, radial drills, boring machines, etc., 
in connection with most of which the flexible transmission is a 
feature. 


Metal Reels, Spools and Beams.—Frank Mossberg Com- 
pany, Attleboro, Mass. Catalogue. Covers reels and spools for 
wire manufacturing, and also for the textile industry. 


Foundry Equipment.—wWhiting Foundry Equipment Com- 
pany, Harvey, Ill. (Chicago suburb). Booklet, 6 x 9 in., 30 
pages, designed especially for distribution as a souvenir at the 
company’s booth in the recent foundrymen’s convention held at 
Toronto, Canada. Owing to the favor with which it was re, 
ceived, a second edition for general distribution has been pre@- 
pared, covering a complete line of foundry equipment, embracin 
all the later models and improvements that have been intrq, 
duced for the perfection of these appliances. Interesting illug- 
trations show the disposition and arrangement of traveling and 
jib cranes, tumblers, core ovens, pneumatic crane systems and 
the Moyer tramrail system. The company also publishes a 
general catalogue :» which all these different machines and agp- 
pliances are more specifically described. This is referred to as 
the “ foundrymen’s reference book,’ for examples of efficiency 
and economy in foundry equipment developed by experience and 
tried out under tests of actual] service. The company inyites 
special attention to its automatic cupola charging machine 
operated by compressed air. 


Gasoline Engines.—Globe Iron Works Company, Me- 
nominee, Wis. Catalogue No. 1006, 81%4 x 9% in. Describes the 
White gasoline engines in both stationary and portable types, 
which are described as the “hit and miss”’ and the “ auto- 
matic,” each operating on the four-cycle principle. The electric 
ignition system and the arrangement of throttle, air and re- 
sistance valves are clearly illustrated in broken view showing 
the internal mechanism of these parts. A line drawing illus- 
trataes the proper setting and connections for the installation 
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of the engine. Several types of portable outfits for well drill- 
ing, pumping and other service are shown in full page engrav- 
ings. The company, which some years ago was located in 
Minneapolis, is now represented in that city by W. E. Wines, 
6-8-10 Central avenue. Since its establishment in Menominee 
a large part of its output has been sold in Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Electrical Squipment.—General’ Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. Booklet on illuminous radiators, which con- 
sist of an ornamental cast iron frame fitted with a polished 
copper reflector in the back and with large cylindrical incan- 
descent heating lamps. Bulletin 4584, issued by the same com- 
pany, describes the CQ motor for direct current circuits, which 
is made up to 20 hp. in size. Bulletin 4576 describes oil 
switches for panel installation and remote controller. Bulletin 
4579 is devoted to luminous are headlights, and bulletin 4578 
treats of railroad motor controllers. 

Power Hammers.—Beaudry & Co., Inc., 141 Milk street, 
Boston, Mass. Bulletin. Describes the Beaudry champion 
power hammer, which is made up to 9000 lb. in weight. 


Die Stocks.—William P. Walter’s Sons, 1233 Market 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Brochure. Devoted to the Forbes 


die stocks, for hand power and pipe mill machines, and pipe 
cutters and vises. Price-lists and directions for ordering are 
given. 

Centrifugal Pumps.——Alberger Pump Company. Cata- 
logue A, 6 x 9 in., 32 pages. Describes the development and 
theory of centrifugal pumps and the design and construction 
of the Alberger volute pumps, which are known as the standard 
regular two-stage and turbo volute types. Illustrations are 
given of the standard volute pumps, motor driven and belt 
driven, and the volute pump, engine driven. The other illus- 
trations include two-stage volute pumps, centrifugal condensers 
and the Alberger turbine pumps. 

Welding.— Goldschmidt Thermit Company, 90 West street, 
New York. Pamphlet showing methods of butt welding wrought 
iron and steel and pipes and rods by the thermit process. 


Rock Crushing and Road Building Machinery.— 
American Road Machine Company, Kennett Square, Pa. Cata- 
logue, 7 x 9% in., 60 pages. Illustrates and describes rock 
crushers and a general line of road building machinery. 

Piston Pumps.—International Steam Pump Company, New 
York. Bulletin B K-811. Illustrates a new type of vertical 


duplex pumps suitable for boiler feeding. 

Compressed Air Hoisting Machinery.—Detroit Hoist 
& Machine Company, Detroit, Mich. Catalogue. Shows pneu- 
matic geared hoists which are made to handle loads of from 1 
to 10 tons. Sectional views of standard types of hoists are 
shown; a diagram of the outside dimensions of pneumatic 
stationary engine made by the company is given, and a pit car 
loader and a combination loader and conveyor operated by com 
pressed air and manufactured by the company are shown. 


Chucks.—Cincinnati Chuck Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Price-list showing the four-jaw chuck, which is made in sizes 
from 8 to 24 in. 

Punch and Shears.—Cincinnati Punch & Shear Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. Catalogue No. 11, 6% x 9% in., 64 
pages. Principally devoted to punch and shears, which are 
made by the company in all the standard sizes. The machines 
are illustrated and described and the book includes views of 
the double punch and shear, combined punch and shear, and a 
special machine with a 36-in. throat, which can be used as either 
a punch or shear by changing the attachment. A small part 
of the volume is given over to bending and straightening rolls 
and rolling mill machinery. 


Electric Traveling Cranes.—aAlfred Box & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Catalogue, 7 x 9% in., 48 pages. Numerous illus- 
trations of traveling cranes are given, including two 60-ton, 74- 
ft. span cranes installed in the locomotive shops of the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas Railroad, at Parsons, Kan. A general 
description of the Box standard cranes is given, together with 
views of sections of machines, such as trolleys, hoisting crabs, 
motors, &e. A list of users of the firm’s cranes is included, to- 
gethor with directions for ordering. ° 


Clutches.—Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. Book- 
let. Views of ore breakers and rock crushers are included in 
this volume, with prices. ‘These machines are made of rolled 
plate steel, and the booklet contains arguments in favor of 
crushers made of this class of material as against cast iron. 
The company makes steel plate crushers up to a capacity of 
150 tons an hour. 


Planers.—Whitcomb-Blaisdell Machine Tool Company, 
Worcester, Mass. Folder. Shows a second-belt drive planer 
which is built in standard sizes, from 7 to 30 in. The second 
belt drive is a comparatively new method of operating planers 
and it is applied, the folder states, to all sizes of Whitcomb 
planers. 

Portland Cement.—Universal Portland Cement Company, 
Chicago and Pittsburgh. Catalogue, 6 x 9 in. Gives the history 
of the manufacture of universal Portland cement and illustrates 
samples of the materials of which it is composed. Bridges, 


railroad construction and buildings where the cement has been 
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used are illustrated and a number of tests are cited. The cata- 
logue is accompanied by the May bulletin of the company, show- 
ing recent construction work in which this cement has been 
used. 

Radiators and Condensers.—Long-Turney Mfg. Com- 
pany, Rome, N. Y. Catalogue, 6 x 9 in., 31 pages. Advocates 
the company’s vertical tube radiators for automobiles and illus- 
trates styles adaptable to different machines. 

Forging Tools, Punching and Shearing Tools and 
Railroad Shop Equipment.—Williams, White & Co., Mo- 
line, Ill. Catalogue, 7 x 11 in. This is a good sized volume 
showing the firm's line of bulldozers, upsetting and forging 
machinery, punches and shears, gang boring machines, &c. 
Considerable space is given showing the work that has been 
done by these machines, and cross sections of an upsetter are 
shown, together with an illustration of the firm’s exhibit at the 
World’s Fair in St. Louis, 1904. 


Boiler Compounds.—H. W. Johns-Manville Company, 
New York. Booklet. Devoted to magic boiler compound. It 
is claimed that this compound does not dissolve the boiler 
scale, but loosens it from the iron. The effect on the boiler is 
as a preventive rather than otherwise, it is claimed. 

Power Pumps.—Lucas Pump Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
Brochure. Contains illustrations and descriptions of the com 
pany’s line of power pumps and some space is given to self- 
starters for electric motors. 


Bolilers.—Traylor Engineering Company, 2 Rector street, 
New York. Booklet. Describes the Hawkes boiler, which is a 
combination of the horizontal return tubular and water tube 
type. Details of the construction of the boiler are given and a 
number of installations are shown, together with sectional 
drawings of the apparatus. Space is given to foundry ladles 
and riveted and welded pipe made by the company. 


Crane Fittings.—HPElectric Controller & Supply Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Bulletin No 281. Arranged for loose leaf 
catalogue. Gives prices and descriptions of crane settings, such 
as trolley wheels, trolley contacts, fuse blocks, circuit breakers. 
knife switches, &c. 


Variable Speed Motors.—Lincoln Motor Works Com- 
pany, Springfield, Ohio. Bulletin No. 10. Consists of 16 pages 
describing variable speed motors and including detailed draw- 
ings, speed and efficiency charts, table of ratings and general 
outlined dimensions. A motor is shown driving a large engine 
lathe. 


Vertical Gas Engines.—Bruce-Merian-Abbott Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Catalogue A, section 1. Treats of the adapta- 
bility of vertical gas engines for electric lighting, pumping and 
general power purposes. The engine is built in two types, one 
for operating on natura! or illuminating gas and ano her for 
operating on producer gas. It is argued that these engines are 
especially efficient and economical for medium sized lighting 
plants. The engines are of the vertical multiple cylinder type, 
operating on the four-stroke cycle principle. ‘The catalogue is 
illustrated with a full view and a cross section view of a 100- 
hp. engine, and several of the more important parts of the ma- 
chine are shown and described. Views are also given of a pro- 
ducer gas outfit and a suction gas producer made by the com- 
pany. 


Rail Bends and Appliances.—<Awmerican Steel & Wire 
Company, Chicag», Ill. Folder supplementing 1907 catalogue. 
Illustrates several types of rail drills used in the installation of 
twin terminal bonds. 


Magnetos.—Boch Magneto Company, 160 West Fifty-sixth 
street, New York. Catalogue. Illustrates and describes the 
Boch magneto for cycle motors, are lights, automobile motors, 
&e., made in a number of different types, including low and 
high tension magnetos and special low tension magnetos for 
magnet plug ignition. 


Steam and Oil Separators.— Ohio Blower Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Catalogue No. 116. Size 6 x 9 in., 79 pages. 
Describes the Swartwont cast iron exhaust head and centrifugal 
steam and oil separators, made in a number of types. Views 
of the apparatus are shown, including two exhaust heads of the 
36-in. condenser type made for the Utah Copper Company for 
use in the laigest copper smelting plant in the world, at Gar- 
field, Utah. Views of buildings in which the exhaust heads 
have been used are given and sectional drawings of the appa- 
ratus are shown. The volume includes descriptions of oil sep-. 
arators, steam separators of various types and interesting tables 
and other useful data. , 


Clutches, Chain Speed Gears, Metallic Tire Cases. 

‘Merchant & Evans Company, 517 Arch street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Catalogue, 8 x 10% in., 40 pages. Contains illustrations 
of the Hele-Shaw clutch for motor cars, boats, &c., with views 
of unassembled parts and sectional drawings. Space is also 
given to friction disks, change speed gears, metallic tire cases, 
automobile axles, springs, clips, shackles and other accessories. 


Chucks.—-Skinner Chuck Company, New Britain, Conn. 
Booklet. Shows various types of chucks, giving price-lists. The 
company makes drill chucks, lathe chucks, planer chucks, scroll 
chucks, two-jaw chucks, &c. 
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The Lake Superior Mining Institute. 


DuLuTH, MINN., June 27.—The thirteenth annual 
meeting of the Lake Superior Mining Institute has been 
in session this week on the Minnesota iron ranges. It 
began Wednesday afternoon. Special trains of sleeping, 
dining and private cars carried the members on their 
rounds of the ranges. 

The session began on Wednesday with an informal re- 
ception and smoker at the Northland Country Club at 
Duluth. Trips to the works of the Great Northern Power 
Company, the Minnesota Steel Company, the Zenith Fur- 
nace Company and various other points of general interest 
around the city were arranged by the local committees. 


On the Vermillion Range. 


On Thursday morning the trains were sidetracked 
close to the Pioneer mine, at Ely, and a surface inspec- 
tion was made of the various mines of the “ Ely trough,” 
including the Pioneer, Zenith, Savoy and Sibley. The 
Chandler, the original mine of the district, is now prac- 
tically exhausted. This mine produced since 1888 a total 
of 9,150,000 tons. The other mines named are all operated 
by the Oliver Iron Mining Company and last year pro- 
duced a total of 1,582,290 tons. The underground haulage 
system of the Pioneer, the various steel shafts of great 
capacity, that at the Pioneer having a capacity for hoist- 
ing 100,000 tons per month, the shafthouses, some of them 
165 ft. high and of steel construction, and the automatic 
hoisting machinery were all worth close examination. 
These mines of Ely have produced since opening a total 
of 18,631,606 tons, No visit was made to the famous 
“section 30,” for no development is under way there, the 
costly explorations that have been in progress for some 
years being now suspended. 

A stop of a few minutes was made at Soudan, after 
leaving Ely, on the way to the Mesaba range. At Soudan 
is the old Minnesota mine, the original iron mining prop- 
erty in the State, from which 8,200,000 tons have been 
mined. This mine, which last year produced only 102,000 
tons, was the reason for the construction of the Duluth 
& Iron Range Railroad and the formation of the Minne- 
sota Iron Company, with its capital of $8,000,000, and 
was what led Charlemagne Tower, the elder, to invest 
half that sum in the development of the district. At the 
time Mr. Tower began his investment there was not to 
exceed 100,000 tons of ore in sight at the mine—and no 
thought that any more mines existed in the State,—which 
is an interesting comment on the boldness, intrepidity 
and, withal, of the sublime assurance of ignorance, with 
which that vast investment was made. Last year the 
Minnesota produced only 1.24 per cent. of the tonnage 
of the road, and if it were still the only mine on the rail- 
road, the latter could not be operated. 


On the Mesaba Range. 


In the afternoon of Thursday there was a brief in- 
spection of the Biwabik mine, which is operated by the 
Biwabik Mining Company and was notable in the early 
days of the Mesaba by reason of the exceptional boldness 
of the plans for its stripping, the rapidity with which its 
tonnage was increased, and the consequent scare it gave 
old range operators at a time when the industry was at 
low ebb, and for the excellent character of its ore. . There 
have been taken from the surface of this mine more than 
4,000,000 cubic yards of overburden, and it has produced 
8,250,000 tons of ore. From Biwabik the party visited the 
Adams, Spruce and Fayal mines at Eveleth, all of which 
are operated by the Oliver Iron Mining Company, and 
which last year produced a total of 3,685,782 tons of ore, 
and since their opening, in 1895, 28,959,831 tons. At these 
mines all the various systems of mining in vogue on the 
Mesaba were to be seen. From the open cuts of the pro- 
perties there have been taken a total of 9,725,000 yards of 
overburden. From Eveleth the party went to Virinia, 
where some time was spent in examination of the Oliver 
group, the Republic Iron & Steel group, the Corrigan, 
McKinney & Co.’s Commodore mine, and the Jones & 
Langhlin group, some surface and some underground. 
From the Oliver group alone, which is now under exten- 
sive development, there has been removed 2,550,000 yards 
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of surface above the ore. The first evening session for 
business and the reading and discussion of papers was 
held there. 

Papers presented include the following: “ Sampling of 
Iron Ores,” by Prof. L. S. Austin, Houghton, Mich.; “ Bio- 
graphical Sketches,” by John H. Hearding, Eveleth. 
Minn.; “ Oliver Iron Mining Company’s Standard Boiler- 
House,” by A. M. Gow, Duluth; “‘ Automatic Throttle 
Closing Device for Hoisting Machinery,” by Spencer S. 
Rumsey, Duluth; “ The Hydro-Electric Plant of the Great 
Northern Power Company on St. Louis River,” by Francis 
A. Cokefair, Duluth; “ Coleraine,” by M. Curley; “ The 
Late Hon, Peter White, of Marquette;” “The Hydro- 
Electric Plant of the Penn. Iron Mining Company at Stur- 
geon Falls, Mich.,” by Messrs Orbison and Armstrong; 
“A Reconnaisance Along the West Mexican Coast,” by 
Dwight E. Woodbridge.” 


At Virginia, Hibbing and Coleraine. 


On Friday the Mountain Iron open cut mine of the 
Oliver Company was seen. This was the initial property 
taken by the famous Carnegie-Oliver coalition, being se- 
cured from the Rockefeller interests in 1898, and thus it 
formed the basis, with the Oliver of the Virginia grou), 
for the Oliver Iron Mining Company. It is opened in a 
tremendous manner and ‘a yardage of nearly 5,000,000 
has been taken from it, aside from about 17,000,000 tons 
of ore. During two consecutive years the mine produced 
more than 5,000,000 tons of ore alone. The Monroe-Tener 
group was visited for an inspection of advanced methods 
of opening for underground and milling processes, and 
for the elaborate and extensive system of underground 
electric haulage in place there. This property, while a 
vast sum has been spent in development, and while many 
millions of tons are ready for mining, is not producing 
very largely on account of the grading system of the com- 
pany. The latter is able to conserve the leaner ores near 
its surface until such time as the increased tonnage from 
the range shall make it possible to mine and mix these 
leaner ores to bring an average grade, and that without 
sacrificing either the high grade or the poorer material in 
this immense deposit. In three years the company has 
removed 3,875,000 yards of overburden from this property 
and made a vast pit of great depth. 

Most of the day was passed at Hibbing, where there 
are more mines than at any other point, and where the 
extent of operations is very great. The Hull-Rust alone 
has stripped 4,400,000 yards, all in about two years; the 
Burt 4,000,000 and the Mahoning 3,500,000. It was im- 
possible to visit many of the important outlying mines 
near Hibbing, such as Stevenson, Leetonia, and the like, 
and after a business session the trains proceeded to Coler- 
aine, the scene of the Oliver Iron Mining Company’s vast 
activities in the development of low grade ores of the 
western Mesaba. These are ores that can be concen- 
trated into merchantable condition by washing, and an 
experimental washery is in operation on the shores of 
Trout lake. The stripping development at this point is 
especially noteworthy not alone from its magnitude, 
though 2,475,000 yards have been taken off in less than 
two years, while less than 18,000 tons of ore have been 
shipped to this time, but from the labor saving methods 
utilized and in the amount of earth removed from month 
to month. The town of Coleraine is owned by the com- 
pany, and a most successful attempt is being made to 
build up here a model dwelling place in which there shall 
be all possible comforts and conveniences, and induce- 
ments for the best class of residents to become permanent 
citizens. Large sums are being spent, and able minds are 
directing matters, toward this end, 

The session ends at noon to-day with the departure 
of the party from Coleraine by train for Duluth. : 

D. E. W. 
tin scciiiiaantilcallintaaied 

At New Haven, Conn., Frank McGee, a business agent 
of the Iron Molders’ Union, was found guilty by a jury 
last week on three counts, alleging intimidation in con- 
nection with a strike at the McLagon Foundry Company’s 
plant last year, and was sentenced to three months’ im- 
prisonment on each count. An appeal has been taken to 
the Supreme Court. 
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The Static and Dynamic Properties of 
Steels. 


BY W. L. TURNER.* 


We have now arrived at a time when engineers and 
manufacturers, engaged either in the direct production 
of, cr compelled by necessity to make a selection from, 
vue or other of the numerous alloy or special steels now 
in the market, are set face to face with the problem of 
determining the relative merits of the materials at their 
The reason for this necessity of choice will be 
when investigation made into the limits 
which ordinary steel imposes on the user, due either to 
lack of stvength, want of toughness, or failure to respond 
to the ever-increasing demands of engineering practice. 
it cannot be readily denied that conditions nowadays are 
such that in machine construction have, in 
hiainy iustances, arrived at the limits imposed upon them 
by the materials at hand. Future requirements, should 
they continue to grow at the present rate, will only be 
by recourse to one or all of the following ex- 


disposal. 


apparent is 


designers 


satisfied 
pedienis: 

1. Radical, but 
ineflicienc, changes in proportions. 

2. Continuation of present proportions involving tres- 
pass upon the customary, but arbitrary, factors of safety. 

3. Adoption of more suitable and higher quality ma- 
terials of construction. 

The last named alternative would seem to the 
only admissible one, provided that such materials exist 
ii a commercial ‘The maker, in order to 
demonstrate this, has shown that, by the judicious use 
of various other metals as alloys in his products, great 
superiority as regards static strength may be attained, 


correspondingly uncommercial and 


be 


sense. steel 


and this without undue forfeiiure of that toughness 
which is only to be found in the milder forms of carbon 
steel. Many such static intensifiers, some of which in- 


cidentally enhance the ductile qualities of their steels, 
are in daily use by the steel makers, the more common 
metals being chromium, nickel and vanadium. 


Most Thorough investigation Necessary. 

That the behavior of different alloy steels in service 
vuries very considerably for the same static strength is 
2 matter of common knowledge, but hitherto few at- 
tempts have been made to classify them except according 
to tensile properties. We are confronted with the prob- 
lem of securing the best means to make investigation into 


the relative merits of these steels, assuming that, for 
purposes of argument, tensile strengths are equal. Too 


much reliance is generally placed upon the limited infor- 
mation furnished by the static tension tests, with the 
result that numerous failures in practice are often inex- 
plicable. It behoves us to look for other devices which 
will, in a commercial manner, divulge something con- 
cerning the other properties of steel. 

It is just as essential to know the probable behavior 
of a given material in service as to be satisfied as to 
what steady load it will sustain without permanent set. 
Empirical safety factor formulae have, from time to 
time, been enunciated for the use of designers of struc- 
tures subjected to live loads. Such formulae vary con- 
siderably, acording to the purpose to which they are to 
be applied,—a fact pointing to incongruity and absence 
of special knowledge regarding some important prop- 
erties of the materials of construction. We have long 
understood that materials are prone to degenerate in 
quality at a rate depending upon the service which they 
undergo, 

The term “crystallization,” which has caused some 
very bitter feeling in the steel world, is a name given 
to designate those phenomena which we have recognized 
but not very deeply studied. It presupposes secular de- 
terioration in the metal, due to the influences of shock 
and alternating stresses, whether pure or combined. 
The name has been advantageously altered to “inter- 
molecular disintegration,” but, whatever we choose to 
call it, there remains the evidence that some modification 


— — mene — sos 


* American Vanadium Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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takes place in the structure of steel when the above 


hamed forces are to be dealt with. 
Resistance to Fatigue Not a Function of Static Strength. 


The numerous every-day failures which cannot be ac- 
counted for are forcing us further and further to make 
research and investigation into the action on steel and 
iron exerted by complicated kinematic and to 
realize the fact that resistance to fatigue is not a fune- 
tion of static strength. We actually have, as is proved 
by the grades of steel we use in practice, a good general 
idea of the relative “dynamic” properties of carbon 
steels, but this idea has only been acquired after labor- 
ious systems of trial and error. We have never gone so 
far that alloy steels would behave very 
differently in this respect—indeed, we have not had the 
uppliances to give any such information. 

As an example of our knowledge of the “life” prop- 
erties of ordinary steel, I would quote the case of the 
staying of a locomotive fire-box. Something is required 
which will possess considerable strength combined with 
the power to withstand a moderate degree of fiexure in 
all directions. With absence of empirical knowledge, a 
prima facie reason for the adoption of high carbon steel 
here presented, its higher 
strength and consequently the capability to withstand a 
larger degree of deflection without permanent Exx- 
perience, however, has shown that the use of anything 
but the mildest steel for this work is prohibitive, and 
that wrought even copper, still more satis- 
factory. 

Sieel, 
ing to the manner in which the component elements are 
inter-united, is prone to deteriorate rapidly or “ crystal- 
lize” under the fatigue of continued reversals of stress. 
The importance of investigation of this subject has been 
fully demonsirated by J. Kent Smith (the pioneer of 
vanadium), Prof. Arnold of Sheffield and others. The 
researches of Wohler, Baker and Martens have 
epened the gate for us, but that is all. It is necessary 
to supplement their work commercially, that is, by mak- 
ing every-day dynamic tests, just as we do with the ten- 
machine. It is unfortunate that, while there are 
many so-called dynamic machines available at the pres- 
ent time, the majority of them are not practicable for 
routine use, inasmuch as very considerable time is re- 
quired for the completion of their tests: moreover, unless 
wn intelligent interpretation is applied to the results, no 
very useful information is forthcoming. 

The writer has just completed a preliminary investi- 
gation into the relative dynamic properties of iron and 
the various ordinary and alloy steels, the results being 


forces 


as to suspect 


is owing to possession of 


set. 


iron. or is 


according to its composition, or rather accord- 


classic 


sile 


set forth in the accompanying tables. To what extent 
the figures here shown are strictly comparative is a 


matter of opinion, but the writer would like to say that 
his experience has been that the “alternating impact” 
machine, herinafter described, higher power 
of discrimination between good and bad material than 
any other appliance yet devised, seeing that the results 
ure substantially confirmed by practical experience over 
an extended period. 


shows a 


Conditions ef the Test. 


The tensile tests were performed in the usual manner, 
the diameter in each case being 4% in. and the elongation 
measured over a length of 2 in. The conditions of the 
“dynamic” tests were as-follows: 

A cylindrical test piece, carefully finished with emery 
to remove all tool marks, is firmly clamped at one end 
in a vise. The sample is 6 in. long and % in. in diameter. 
A tool steel head, in which there is cut a slot, is placed 
ever the other end, the distance from the striking center 
of this head to the vise line being 4 in. A crank and 
connecting rod furnish the reciprecating motion for this 
head, thereby causing the test piece to be deflected a 
certain distance (in this case it was % in.) each side of 
the neutral position. In addition to this alternating 
tiexure, the test piece is also subjected, at each reversal, 
te an impact, due to the slot on the reciprocating head. 
By this arrangement, a very important factor is intro- 
duced, seeing that hitherto no tests have combined re- 
versals of stress with rapidly repeated shocks. 
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Dynamic Effects of Nickel and Vanadium Alloys. 

There are several noteworthy features with regard to 
the actual figures to be observed by the steel user. Of 
these, perhaps, the most striking is the extraordinary dif- 
ference subsisting between the dynamic effects conferred 
on steel by the alloys nickel and vanadium. The dif- 
ferences are so strongly marked that the future investi- 
gator should be encouraged to make deep research on 
the lines previously suggested, and thereby put himself 
in a position to realize the importance of this new field. 

It is very apparent, right through the list, that the 
auction of nickel is twofold: 1. It statically intensifies. 
~. It dynamically “poisons.” As an instance of this, take 
tests Nos. 13 and 15, the former being a 3.7 per cent. 
nickel steel and the latter a chrome-vanadium variety. 
In the annealed condition, the elastic limits of the two 
ure almost identical, but at the same time the alterna- 
tions of stress endured by the latter are two and a quar- 
ter times the number sustained by the nickel steel. Take 
again Nos. 17 and 18. The dynamic figures are more 
than three to one in favor of the chrome-vanadium prod- 
uct, whereas the difference in elastic limit is only about 
3 per cent. Surely such figures as these should call at- 
tention to the peculiarities of the nature of alloys. 

The writer has noticed, over a long period of time, 
that nickel will dynamically poison the steel containing 
il, though the effects may be modified to some extent 
when another element is used in conjunction. The in- 
fluence of the small content of vanadium in steel No. 18 
is not perceptible, being outweighed by the large propor- 
tion of nickel. Test No. 20 shows to what extent the 
dynamic virtue is improved by the removal of about 40 
per cent. of the nickel. The reader may select other tests 
as he wishes, only to find in each case the disturbing 
influence of this element and the corresponding amelio- 
rating effects wrought by the metal vanadium. 

These tests also lead us to the conclusion that the 
common assumption that the ductility figures shown by 
tension tests give reliable indication regarding dynamic 
virtues is evidently erroneous, though there can be no 
doubt that it holds fairly well for the same type of steel 
under different conditions of heat treatment. Nickel 
tends to enhance ductility as much as or even more so 
than vanadium, but as to their powers of fatigue resist- 
ance there can be no comparison. 


Differences in Quality, 


It is equally manifest that the statie action of vana- 
dium is similar to that of nickel, but that its dynamic 
effecis are the exact converse. The differences are 
markedly brought out in the quality figures, which invite 
attention as to comparison with those of ordinary carbon 
steel. Taking the latter as standard, the chrome-vana- 
dium steels are as much above it as the nickel steels are 
below it. Microscopic investigation will furthermore con- 
firm the assertions made in this article. The structure 
of nickel ferrite, as revealed by the microscope, shows a 
crystalline arrangement which would not naturally be 
expected to offer as much resistance to molecular disin- 
tegration as does carbon steel, but, in the case of vana- 
dium, the whole structure is exceedingly well interlocked, 
giving one the impression that the constitution would be 
ideal for hard service conditions. 

Chromium, per se, does not appear to exert apprecia- 
ble influence other than statically, but it is possible that 
the effect of this metal in a ternary steel might be very 
marked. 

The writer has noticed that the dynamic attributes 
of plain carbon steel reach a maximum with about 0.25 
per cent. carbon content, falling away on both sides of 
this amount. 

The somewhat low figure shown by wrought iron is 
anomalous. It may be partly due to the unhomogeneous 
nature of this material, and partly due to the fact that 
the test piece was turned down from a 1 in. bar, and, 
therefore, would not have had very much forging work 
done upon it. 

The cuality figure in the case of the chrome-vanadium 
steel does not appear to undergo much alteration in the 
process of oi] tempering, but there are considearble varia- 
tious in other cases. The dynamic test may eventually 
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act as a reliable guide to the correct methods for the 
heat treatment of individual steels. 

Owing to lack of space, it is impossible to make more 
than cursory mention of other subjects which are brought 
to notice by these tests. The question of price has not 
been touched upon, but it is fitting to say here that the 
open hearth chrome-vanadium steels compare very favor- 
abiy with the nickel product, and of course are vastly 
cheaper (fully 50 per cent.) than those manufactured in 
the crucible. Strength for strength, the chrome-vana- 
dium steels also have the advantage over all others as 
regards machining properties, which, with certain users, 
are very important items. With regard to forging and 
drop forging some alloy steels, notably chrome-nickel, an 
enormous amount of work, necessitating expenditure, is 
requisite for such a process, and furthermore extreme 
caution must be observed in the heating operations. 
Chrome-vanadium steel may be forged with the same 
as ordinary steel of similar carbon contents, no 
special precaution being necessary as to temperatures. 

In conclusion, the author would like to recommend to 
those who criticise his results, and to those who are in- 
terested in the kinetic testing of materials, a paper en- 
titled, “ Factors of Safety in Marine Engineering,” * read 
before the Institution of Nava] Architects by Prof. J. O. 
Arnold of Sheffield. In it he advocates the form of test 
adopted by the writer and furthermore shows how it will 
detect unreliable material where other dynamic machines 
fail. 


ease 
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Ferroalloys in the Foundry.t 


? 
BY W. M. SAUNDERS, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The manufacturer of steel has found that the addition 
of certain metals endows the steel with properties it did 
not before possess. The foundry metallurgist, observing 
the effect of these valuable additions to steel, naturally 
turned to the same metals for improving cast iron. For 
many years the high cost prevented a very extensive use 
of these metais, but within a few years improvements in 
methods of manufacture, due in part to the progress made 
in the use of the electrical furnace, or the discovery of 
new deposits of ore in more accessible localities, have 
lowered the price. At the present quotations, with few 
exceptions, the cost prohibits the use of these metals very 
extensively, except in special cases where castings are re- 
quired demanding unusual qualities. 

Most of the metals employed melt at a higher tempera- 
ture than cast iron and consequently do not react to the 
best advantage with the iron. This difficulty has been 
overcome by first making an alloy of iron and the metal, 
which alloy melts at a lower temperature and easily dif- 
fuses throughout the cast iron. The manufacture of fer- 
roalloys has an important place in modern industry, and 
their electrical production has increased until it is of 
considerable value. 

Manganese, 

About 1886, R. A. Hadfield discovered that steel with 
1.5 per cent, manganese became brittle. With 5 to 7 
per cent. manganese it became very brittle. With the 
addition of manganese above this amount, the steel began 
to lose the property of brittleness and assumed that of 
toughness and hardness. These qualities greatly in- 
creased in the presence of a certain amount of carbon and 
the proper heat treatment, until the steel contained about 
12 per cent. manganese, when it became exceedingly 
tough and hard. This material is known as Hadfield 
steel. 

The effect of manganese upon cast iron resembles in 
many ways that upon steel. High manganese castings 
are employed only in special cases where exceptional 
hardness is desired. Castings with 1 to 1.5 per cent. 
manganese are sometimes made, but the best results are 
obtained in gray iron with manganese under 1 per cent. 

Ferromanganese in the foundry has an important part 
to play in perfecting cast iron. It has been claimed that 


* See The Iron Age of June 18, page 1938. 


+ From a paper read at the Toronto meeting of the American 
Fonndrymen’s Association, June, 1908. 
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ferromanganese makes hard iron soft and soft iron hard. 
This anomaly is not difficult to explain. Cast iron with a 
low percentage of manganese often gives trouble in ma- 
chining, by causing the drills or tools to become dull. 
This trouble at once disappears upon adding enough ferro- 
manganese to bring the manganese to 0.5 per cent. High 
manganese pig iron added to the charge in the cupola will 
also give the same result. 

Manganese reduces the tendency of cast iron to chill, 
and consequently when ferromanganese is added in small 
quantities in the ladle, the iron becomes softened. Ad- 
vantage is taken of this fact by car wheel makers who 
add a small amount of ferromanganese to the molten 
iron just before casting and thus improve the strength 
and endurance of the wheel. 

Ferromanganese hardens cast iron by increasing the 
percentage of manganese. A cast iron may contain the 
requisite amount of manganese for good machining, but it 
is necessary to make the iron hard and tough for cylinder 
purposes. With the addition of enough ferromanganese 
to raise the manganese to 1 per cent. or over, the de- 
sired hardness is produced. 

Ferromanganese removes sulphur from cast iron by 
forming a compound of sulphur and manganese which 
rises to the surface as slag, but only when the iron is 
very hot. It is also beneficial in removing oxides from 
the iron, the manganese seizing the oxygen combined 
with the iron, forming manganese oxide which rises to 
the surface of the molten metal and passes off as slag. 

Silicon. 

Cast iron with 4 per cent. silicon shows weakness, 
but not as marked as in steel. As the silicon in cast iron 
increases above 4 per cent., the hardness and brittleness 
become very apparent. 

Ferrosilicon melted in a cupola with cast iron in the 
right amount tends to soften the iron and reduce 
strength. A. E, Outerbridge, Jr., found the addition of a 
high grade ferrosilicon (about 50 per cent. silicon) to 
the molten iron in a ladle not only softened the iron but 
increased the strength from 15 to 25 per cent., as shown 
in transverse test bars. 

Overheated iron in an air furnace often may be re- 
stored to the right condition upon adding a sufficient 
amount of ferrosilicon; the silicon deoxidizing the iron, 
leaving it in the proper state for good casting. 


or 


Silico-manganese, containing from 35 to 70 per cent. 
of manganese, and 20 to 25 per cent. silicon, the remain- 
der chiefiy iron, is sometimes used to raise both the sili- 
con and manganese in cast iron; its action being similar 
to a mixture of ferrosilicon and ferromanganese. 

Carbide of silicon, containing about 60 per cent. sili- 
con and 30 per cent. carbon, is occasionally used in steel 
making as a deoxidizing agent. In the foundry it is not 
generally employed on account of its high melting point, 
but when used is charged in the form of lumps with the 
pig iron in the cupola. The effect of carbide of silicon 
is to increase the silicon and carbon to some extent. 

Atum‘nuim, 

In cast iron the influence of aluminum resembles in 
many ways that of silicon. A white cast iron to which 
1% to 1 per cent. of aluminum has been added assumes at 
once the appearance of gray iron. 

In 1890, W. J. Keep published the results of his* ex- 
periments upon the addition of aluminum to east iron. 
He found that the addition of aluminum increased the 
proportion of graphitic carbon, and the softening of the 
iron increased up to 4 per cent. Aluminum added in 
large amounts reduces the total carbon by throwing out 
the graphite. Aluminum diminishes the tendency of cast 
iron to chill; it also reduces shrinkage and increases 
strength when in small amounts. About 4 per cent. alu- 
minum the softening influence begins to dimiuish, and the 
strength of the iron becomes less, until cast iron with 12 
to 14 per cent. aluminum is very weak. 

Phosphorus, 

In the foundry ferrophosphorus is employed to in- 
crease the phosphorus in cast iron in the ladle, when it 
is desired to prolong the time of fluidity, as in the case 
of very thin castings. £ 

Cast iron containing about 114 per cent. phosphorus 
causes the tools used in machining it to become heated 


and quickly worn, while with 2 per cent, and over, cast 
iron becomes brittle and weak. 

Phosphorus under 1 per cent. in general machinery 
castings is desirable, and in some cases as low as 0.2 
per cent is necessary to secure strong iron. 

Titanium. ; 

In the form of ferroalloy and also as titanium ther- 
mit, titanium is used in small amounts in steel making 
and in the iron foundry to remove gases absorbed by the 
molten metal. The action is purely chemical, the tita- 
nium combining with oxygen forming oxides, and with 
nitrogen forming nitrides of titanium, the resulting com- 
pounds being found in the slag; none of the titanium 
entering into the iron, which remains soft. With larger 
additions of the alloy a small percentage of titanium 
unites with the iron tending to harden it. 

Whether the action of titanium is direct by alloying 
with the iron or indirect by the removal of gases the re- 
sults show marked improvement in the iron. Test bars 
made from cast iron to which 1 to 5 per cent. of ferro- 
titanium (containing 10 to 12 per cent titanium) had 
been added showed an increased transverse strength up 
to 40 per cent. over bars made from iron receiving no 
titanium. : 

Vanadium, Nickel, &c. 

Dr. Richard Moldenke lately made an important in- 
vestigation upon the effect of vanadium on cast iron. 
The result of the experiments have been published in 
the Transactions of the American Fowndrymen’s <Asso- 
ciation, and showed an increase in transverse strength 
on test bars of gray iron from 2000 to 2500 Ib., and white 
iron from 1500 to 3°00 Ib. These results were obtained 
by adding a few tenths per cent. of vanadium in the form 
of ferrovanadium, and also indicated that beneficial ac- 
tion could be obtained by so treating molten iron used to 
make chilled rolls and car wheels. 

The action of nickel upon cast iron has been inves- 
tigated by J. F. Webb and reported in the Transactions 
of the American Foundrymen’s Association for 1907. It 
was found that the addition of between 0.5 and 7 per 
cent. nickel “showed no marked improvement in the 
physical strength of the casting.” 

Cast iron with 80 per cent. nickel is not easily cor- 
roded by water or exposure to the usual atmospheric 
conditions. 

Chromium, tungsten and molybdenuin alone or in 
ferroalloys have but little influence upon cast iron. 

It is hoped that what has been stated in favor of cer- 
tain alloys will not cause them to be taken as a panacea 
for all foundry troubles. When employed in an intelli- 
gent manner—that is, with a knowledge of the chemical 
composition of iron and of the alloy used—there is no 
doubt that ferroalloys will greatly assist the foundryman 
in the many and not too easy metallurgical problems 
with which he has to deal. 

ac eaiace cme aaa cnc tiadiae 

The Associated Supply Company, with general offices 
in the Wells-Fargo Building, San Francisco, has been in- 
corporated under the laws of the State of California with 
a capital stock of $500,000, fully paid. It proposes to 
operate stores at the present time in San Francisco; Los 
Angeles; Oil City, Kern County; McKittrick, Kern Coun- 
tv: Coalinga, Fresno County: Los Alamos, Santa Barbara 
County, and will carry large stocks of all kinds of oil 
well tools and supplies, and to some extent stocks of gen- 
eral merchandise. Its large business, of course, will be 
in casing, tubing, merchant pipe, steel billets and blooms, 
steel bars. malleable and cast iron fittings, valves of all 
kinds and general hardware. The company desires cat- 
alogues and communications from such firms as have ma- 
terial to sell in which it is interested. 


The plant of the Weber Bros. Foundry Company. 
Cincinnati, Chio, was sold June 30 to Wessling Brothers 
of that city for $15,000. The Webers failed last Decem- 
ber, with liabilities given as $44,000. Trustee C. H. Dovn- 
hoff of the Domhoff & Joyce Company, conducted tiie 
sale and settlements. which were confirmed by the ref- 
eree in bankruptcy. The Wesslings owned the foundry 
before the Webers, and acquire everything but the beok 


accounts. 
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NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Tron and Steel, 


The Shelby Steel Tube Company is cleaning up the wreckage 
of its plant at Shelby, Ohio, which was recently destroyed by 
fire, and it will be probably some months before the matter of 
rebuilding will be taken up. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
is repairing its Alice Furnace at Sharpsville, Pa., and it may 
possibly be put in blast about August 1, but this has not been 
definitely decided upon as yet. 

Belfont Furnace of the Belfont Iron Works Company, Iron- 
ton, Ohio, will be blown out in a couple of weeks, 

Norton Furnace of the Norton Iron Works, Ashland, Ky., 
was biown out June 26. 

: General Machinery. ~ 


The John Hunsader Machine Company, Sturgeon Bay, Wis.., 
having secured a site on the water front affording desirable dock 
facilities, has commenced the construction of a new plant, 50 x 
80 ft., of cement blocks. The new plant will be equipped with 
machinery from the old plant. 

The Termaat & Monahan Company, Oshkosh, Wis., manufac 
turer of gasoline engines, has increased ics capital stock to 
$200,000 for the purpose of enlarging its capacity. 

John Williams Taylor, Dallas, Texas, has incorporated his 
business under the name ef the John Williams Taylor Company, 
with a capital stock of $50,000. The company expects to add 
general heavy machinery to its business, which will include mill 
machinery and furnishings, railroad, mill, mine and elevator 
supplies, heating and ventilating sysiems. The incorporators 
are John W. Taylor, Eugene Bullock and John M. Thomas. 

‘lhe Reliance Motor Truck Company, successor to the Reli- 
ance Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich., is erecting a new plant 
at Owosso, 65 x 600 ft., with trussed steel roof and cement 
floor. The company is not yet in a position to state just how 


much additional machinery will be purchased for completing the 
equipment of the new building. 


The Gibbs Gas Engine Company, Peters Building, Atlanta, 
Ga., recently organized, expects to complete plans for its pro 
posed new plant in the latter part of July. 

‘the Wiliam UU. 
organized with a 


Ottemiller Company, York, Pa., has been 
‘apital stock of $10,000, of which $6500 has 
been paid in, to manufacture special screws and special ma- 
chinery, 10 do general machine work and to sell machinery and 
supplies. G. Clayton Krone is president: William H. Otte 
miller, treasurer and general manager, and J. H. Ottemiller, 
secretary. 
Foundries, 

The T. H, Symington Company, Corning, N. Y., which is to 
erect a new plant for the manufacture of journal boxes, lids. 
&e., to consist of a foundry, 400 x 700 ft.. 
pattern shop, will not build the plant at 
stated in these columns last week, 


earpenter shop and 
Elmira, N. Y., as 
The company’s plans are 
only prelimivary and it does not yet know when or where the 
plant will be located, a number of points being under consider 
ation. 

Power Plant Equipment. 

The installation of a water works system is being considered 
by the city of Russell, Kan. Plans and estimates have been pre 
pared by Burns & McDonnell, Kansas Ci.y, Mo., and an election 
to decide the question of a bond issue to provide funds for this 
improvement will probably be held in the near fu ure, 


The ‘City Clerk of Sturgeon Bay, Wis., will receive bids until 
July 7 for an electric light and water works plant. Bids will 
be received for constructing the plant comple.e and separate 
bids will be received for machinery and material delivered at 
Sturgeon Bay. 


The Cannon Falls Electric Service Company, Cannon Falls, 
Minn., recently incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000, will 
furnish commercial light and power, and deal in electric signs 
and specialties, electric fixtures and shades. The proprietors of 
the company are E, L. Twiss, L. F. Blinco, D. E. Twiss. 

The city of Knox, Ind., has decided to construct a water 
works system to cost about $18,000, plans and specifications for 
which are being prepared by Geo. C. Morgan, Royal Insurance 
Building, Chicago. H. C. Wise is City Clerk. 

The Kirksville Light, Power & Ice Company, Kirksville, Mo., 
recently incorporated, has purchased the electric light and power 
plant formerly conducted by the Kirksville Electric Company, 
and is now constructing an ice plant, which it is expected will 
be ready for operation within 60 days. Charles V. Miller is 
president; C. J, Baxter, secretary. 

The town of Holly, Colo., has under consideration the con- 
struction of a system of water works, for which an issue of 
bonds has been voted. Burns & McDonnell, Kansas City, Mo., 
have been selected as engineers for the supervision of the work. 

The Athens Electric Railway Company, Athens, Ga., is in- 
creasing its power equipment by the installation of a 1000-kw. 
Allis-Chelmers turbine unit with Worthington condensers and 
additional battery of Sterling water tube boilers. 


We are advised that an issue of $24,000 in bonds has been 
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voted by the city of Russellville, Ala., for the cons ruction of an 
electric light plant and water works system. 

Bids for the installation of water works in the town of 
rempleton, lowa, which were to have been received on June 6. 
have been extended to July 20. M. J, Daeges is ‘lown Clerk. 

A new power house will be added to the municipal electric 
light plant of Atlantic, Towa, plans for which are being prepared 
by J. L. Darnell, Kansas City, Mo. 

J. S. Beekwith, Machesney Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
recently received a contract for a 260 hp. boiler to be installed 
by the Parker Boiler Company in the home of the Sister of 
the Good Shepherd, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Hl. von Schon, Detroit, Mich., has been engaged to prepare 
plans and specifications for the hydro-electric development at 
Fremont, Ohio, which was deferred last year on accoun, of the 
financial depression, and which is to be started at once. Three 
old mill powers have been consolidated, mating 40 ft. head 
available which can be utilized at that point, and the works 
will consist of a spillway, power station, &c., the output to ag 
gregate about 2000 hp. 

Bridges and Buildings. 

The Interstate Engineering Company, Bedferd, Ohio, has 
been awarded the contract for the structural steel work for a 
new assembling and finishing building that is being erected by 
the Peerless Motor Car Company, Cleveland. 

Fires, 

The plant of the Columbia Heater Company, Belvidere, IIl.. 
was totally destroyed by fire June 10, entailing a loss estimated 
at about $50,000. 

The power plant of the Portland Railway, Light & Power 
Company, ai Cazadero, Ore., was burned June 21, the loss being 
about $50,000. 

The large abattoir of D. B. Martin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
was destroyed by fire June 25, the loss being about $50,000. 

The plant of the Warren Refining Company, Warren, Pa., 
was burned June 24, the loss,being about $40,000, 

Hardware, 

The Chicago Nut Company, Chicago, Ill., has increased its 
capital siock from $25,000 to $40,000. 

The Ilill-Standard Mfg, Company, Anderson, Ind., maker of 
children’s hand power vehicles, is considering the equipment 
of its plant with automatic sprinklers. 

The Pelouze Scale & Mfg. Company, Chicago, IIl., has just 
moved into a new fireproof factory, which is said to be strictly 
modern and up to date in equipment and complete in all details. 

Miscellaneous. 

The contemplated building of a $200,000 brick, concrete and 
steel packing plant adjacent to their present abattoir by E. H. 
Stanton & Co., Spekane, Wash., has been deferred and will not 
be undertaken until next vear. 
® The New York Metal Ceiling Company, New York, has filed 
tentative plans for rebuilding its three-story factory building at 
D37-D41 West Twenty-fourth street, New York, the intention 
being to add two new stories. It will probably be some woes 
before the company decides upon the alterations, and at that 
time will know what new machinery it will have to install. 

fhe Independent Stove Company, Detroit, Mich., has in 
creased its capital stock to $175,000. 

The Cireum Bearing Company, 123 Liberty street, New York, 
desires estimates from manufacturers upon parts of its circum 
bearings, stamped steel work, malleable and cast iron, semisteel, 
Ke. 

The Ideal Plating Company is now located in its new factory 
at Marlbcrough, Mass., where all communications should be sent 

Announcement is made of the formation of the Rockwell Fur 
nace Company, 26 Cortlandt street, New York, engineer and 
manufacturer of metallurgical furnaces and fuel oil and gas 
burning appliances. The officers and employees of the compa My 
were connected for a number of years with the Rockwell Engi 
neering Company, New York, and it is the intention of the new 
company to follow the high standard of excellence in furnace 
construction maintained by the latter company. 

The city of Jamestown, N. D., is contemplating improve 
ments to its water works and sewerage system, the cost of which 
is es.imated at about $10,000. Geo. Conn is engineer in charge. 

The Wright Wire Company, Worcester, Mass., has purchased 
35,000 sq. ft. of land across the street from its works at Wor 
and plans to erect a large fireproof storehouse on the 
premises. The work will not be done this season. 

There is no truth in the current report that the Roach 
Shipbuilding Company, Chester, Pa., is to be sold to settle the 
estate of the late John B. Roach. 

———_2-e____—__ 

The new Ironton stack of the Ironton Iron Company, 
Ironton, Ohio, will go into blast about August 1 on foun- 
dry and malleable pig iron. The capacity is 200 tons a 
day. Quality and price will be identical with the Nellie 
product. Eaton, Rhodes & Co. will be one of the Cincin- 


cester, 


nati selling agents. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 


The Iron trade is drifting along without any special 
features. On the whole the volume of orders is a little 
larger and specifications are coming in slightly more 
freely, but little is expected of this, usually the dullest 
season of the year. 

Buying of Pig Iron is on a moderate scale, at about 
the range of prices which have been recently ruling, ex- 
cept that at least one large interest in the South is dis- 
posed to book business on the basis of $11.50 for No. 2 
Foundry at Birmingham. There have been some sales 
to Steel foundries on the Delaware of Low Phosphorus 
Pig at $21 
being about 3000 tons. 


to $21.25 delivered, the quantity involved 
In Foundry Iron it is expected 
that there will be closed to-day an order for from 6000 
to 8000 tons for a plant in New Jersey, and from 3000 to 
4000 tons for a works in New England controlled by the 
same interest. 

The mills have added a further belated moderate ton- 
nage to their orders for Steel Bars, but that incident 
seems now to be practically closed. With the orders car- 
ried over from last year the season business entered for 
the agricultural implement makers and the vehicle build- 
ers has been quite satisfactory in volume. 

The Plate mills report a slightly better run of work. 
Among the orders coming up is the material for the four 
new boats for the Quartermasters’ Department just let 
to a yard on the Delaware. 

The Erie Railroad has placed an order for 7500 tons 
of Steel Rails. The Seaboard order of 12,000 tons is sim- 
ply a reinstatement of an old order, and the same is true 
of 8000 tons for the Tidewater Railroad. The latter, 
however, has added 2000 tons. 

Little has been done in Structural Material. The im- 
pression is growing that the placing of contracts is being 
delayed pending a further reduction in the price. In the 
Chicago District the Western Electric Company is figur- 
ing on extensions which will call for about 15,000 tons. 

There has come up again in the Merchant Pipe trade 
an inquiry for about 300 miles of 8-in. Pipe for the Pa- 
cific Coast. Generally speaking, while there has been a 
slight increase in business, there has not been a satisfac- 
tory response to the recent reduction in price. 


A settlement has been reached on the wages scale for 
the year between the Amalgamated Association and the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, which reduces 
Tin Plate wages abeut 5 per cent. in the union mills, 
which represent about 60 per cent. of the capacity. 

Almost to a man, Copper mine managers boast of 
lowered costs through higher labor efficiency. Few of 
them admit a cost above 1lc., and some claim Sc. and 


less. All are pushing output, and no one is holding the 
umbrella. Important new producers are swinging into 
line. Yet buyers are asked to believe that the tendency 


is upward when European consumers are supplied for 
months to come, encouraged by cheap money, and our 
home demand is only very slowly recovering. It looks 
as though the psychological moment for replenishing 
our own working stocks and covering coming wants well 
ahead had not yet come. When it does come a very large 
buying movement will set in with a sharp advance. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


July 1, June 24, June 3, July 3, 


PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: 1908. 1908. 1908. 1907. 


Foundry No. 2, Standard, Phila- 


I See ia x sew kb dow ews $16.50 $16.50 $16.75 $23.50 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin- 

RES OAR BO ee ae 15.25 15.25 15.25 24.95 
Foundry No. 2, Local, Chicago.. 17.50 17.50 17.25 25.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.......... 16.90 16.90 16.90 24.15 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 14.90 14.90 14.90 23.15 
Lake Superior Coane, Chicago 20.00 20.00 20.00 27.00 

BILLETS, &c., Per Gross Ton: 
Bessemer Billets. Pittsburgh... 25.00 25.00 28.00 30.00 
Forging Billets, Pittsburgh..... 27.00 27.00 30.00 33.00 
Open Hearth Billets, Phila..... 26.20 26.20 29.20 32.50 
, Wire Reds, Pittsburgh......... 338.00 33.00 35.00 36.50 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 
Steel Rails, Melting, Chicago... 12.50 12.50 12.25 18.75 
Steel Rails, Melting, Phila..... 13.50 13.50 13.00 18.25 
Iron Rails, Chicago.........«. 15.50 15.50 15.50 24.50 
Iron Rails, Philadelphia....... 18.00 18.00 18.00 26.00 
Car Wheels, Chicago.......... 13.00 13.00 13.00 25.00 
Car Wheels, Philadelphia...... 13.50 13.50 14.00 25.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh... 14.00 13.25 13.00 18.25 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 11.50 11.50 11.50 16.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Phila..?... 13.50 13.50 13.00 18.00 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 

Per Pound : Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.83% 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.50 1.50 1.58 1.78 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.40 1.40 1.50 1.70 
Steel Bars, Tidewater, New York 1.56 1.56 1.76 1.86 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1,40 1.40 1.60 1.60 
Tank Plates, Tidewater, New York 1.76 1.76 1.86 1.86 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh........ 1.60 1.60 1.70 1.70 
Beams, Tidewater, New York... 1.76 1.76 1.86 1.86 
a 1.60 1.60 1.70 1.70 
Angles, Tidewater, New York... 1.76 1.76 1.86 1.86 
Angles, Pittsburgh............. 1.60 1.60 1.70 1.70 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.45 1.45 1.55 1.90 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Piitsburgh. 1.50 1.50 1.65 1.90 


SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 


Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh...... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.50 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh......... 1.95 1.95 2.05 2.00 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh.......... 1.75 1.75 1.85 2.05 
Barb Wire, Ga!lv., Pittsburgh... 2.40 2.40 2.50 2.45 
METALS, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Lake Copper, New York........ 12.87% 13.00 13.00 23.50 


Electrolytic Copper, New York.. 12.624 12.87% 12.62% 22.00 


Spelter, New York............. 5.50 4.55 4.55 6.35 
Spelter, St. Touis............-. 4.35 4.40 4.40 6.27% 
Tame, Now Tork... ..scccccsers 4.50 4.50 4.30 5.25 
Ree Oe: RR sis cs ao keae's vs 4.40 4.40 4.20 5.15 
Tie, Mate TORK sc cnceccvevecss 27.20 27.60 28.85 42.75 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 8.25 8.50 8.50 12.00 
Nickel, New York. .....ccceeee 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
Tin Plate, 100 lb., New York... $3.89 $3.89 $3.89 $4.09 


—_——_o-eo— -——— 


Chicago. 


FisHerR Burtpine, July 1, 1908.—(By Telegraph.) 

Steel Bars and Wire products are the only divisions of 
the finished material market in which there is any move- 
ment of special interest. Some hesitating contracts for 
Steel Bars closed during the week added 20,000 tons to the 
tonnage taken by Implement makers. There has also been 
some increase in specifications from the same source, but 
improvement in this respect is only moderate, though the 
greater frequency of demand for prompt shipment indicates 
the existence of stock shortages. ‘The fact also that pro- 
duction will be much reduced through July by the shutdown 
of a number of Bar mills is doubtless responsible for part 
Responsive to the actual needs of 
consumption, Wire products are in fairly good demand. 
Though it is recognized from the character of purchases that 
buyers are not anticipating wants far in advance, last week’s 
bookings of new business and specifications by the principal 
interest ran well up to a normal midseason average. This 
result, however, is only significant of sound agricultural 
conditions and is not regarded as a forerunner of an early 
quickening of trade. Such improvement as is shown in 
Sheets, Plates and Merchant Pipe is of no particular mo- 
ment except in so far as it indicates a forward rather than 
a backward tendency. While there is no activity in Rails, 
there is evidence that a good many interurban projects 
brought out last year and since held up by adverse financial 
and industrial conditions have not been abandoned and are 
only awaiting developments favorable to their consumma- 
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tion. Prices in finished material show a remarkable degree 
of steadiness and uniformity considering the quiet state of 
demand. Very little unevenness has developed, though it is 
true there is not enough business coming out to test the 
market severely in any line. The recent support afforded 
to the Scrap market by a heavy demand for Rerolling Steel 
Rails has been withdrawn, and in consequence prices are 
easier though not as yet appreciably reduced. 


Pig Iron.—Transactions for the week are somewhat less 
in volume than in the week previous, though the character 
of the demand is unchanged. The majority of orders are for 
small lots, with a few sales mainly of Northern Iron run- 
ning as high as 1000 tons. Included in these are one of 1000 
tons of Malleable Bessemer sold by a leading Northern fur- 
nace at $17.50, and another of 1000 tons of Silicon Iron. 
As was the case a week ago, there was more demand for 
Northern than for Southern Iron, with the implement foun- 
dries more active as buyers than the jobbing melters. The 
position of both Northern and Southern furnaces respecting 
prices remains unchanged, with $17.50 at furnace for the 
former and $12, Birmingham, for the latter as the recognized 
market levels. Valley Irons continue to be openly offered 
on a basis of $15, at furnace, or $17.40, Chicago, so that in 
open competition the local price of $17.50 at furnace is nec- 
essarily subject to concession. A large part of the transac- 
tions in Northern Iron is, however, comprised of standard 
brands on which more than a nominal shade in price is neces- 
sary to influence buyers. A prominent implement manufac- 
turer is still in the market for a moderate tonnage, most of 
which is required for early delivery. A few makers seem to 
be willing to go as low as $11.50, Birmingham, on orders 
for prompt shipment, and it is likely that some Iron is still 
available at this price. In other respects the market shows 
an encouraging degree of firmness, which lacks only a de- 
cided increase in the melt in jobbing foundries to guarantee 
its position. The following prices are for July, August and 
September delivery, f.o.b. Chicago: 


Lake Superior Charcoal..............$20.00 to $20.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 18.00 to 18.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 17.50 to 18.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........ 17.00 to 17.50 
ermer: Meocem, NO. Licissccscscscs 18.50 to 19.00 
a a Re ae 16.85 to 17.35 
SR SE SR go vaceanes cee 16.35 to 16.85 
POU COO NO. Be tte csc cencwees 15.85 to 16.35 
oe ee ae ee ee eee eee 15.35 to 15.85 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 16.85 to 17.35 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 16.35 to 16.85 
Souter Gray Pores... cee cccccess 14.35 to 14.85 
NI SINS oc bnled ein dea lsi dre ws @ a 14.10 to 14.60 
BEMANOOe, TONING. kbc cc cie ces etecan 17.50 to 18.00 
ERE. CMI, is cece és cesanse 18.40 to 18.90 


Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 6 % 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 8 % 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 10 9 


(By Mail.) 


Billets and Rods.—Practically no new business is being 
offered in Steel. Orders for Forging Billets comprise lots 
of car lots and less, and even these are few and far between. 
No deviation from the regular price is heard of, which for 
Rolling Billets is $28.50, base, Chicago. The situation in 
Wire Rods is not materially changed. Specifications are 
coming in at a fairly good rate, but the tonnage of new con- 
tracts is moderate. We quote as follows: Bessemer, $33; 
Basic, $34, all at Pittsburgh. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The events of the past 
week have included nothing of market interest in Rails of 
any kind. No orders so far as reported have been placed 
nor are any inquiries out that give promise of early develop- 
ments. Moderate orders are being entered for Track Sup- 
plies, though business in this direction does not reflect a 
marked increase in railroad demand. Neither is the tonnage 
of new business in Light Rails increasing, though it is hold- 
ing pretty nearly the average of recent weeks. The condi- 
tions as to prices of Light Rails are unchanged, concessions 
of from $3 to $5 a ton being made by rerolling mills. We 
quote as follows: Angle Bars, accompanying Rail orders, 
1908 delivery, 1.50c.; car lots, 1.60c.; Spikes, 1.80c. to 1.90c., 
according to delivery; Track Bolts, 2.20c. to 2.25c., base, 
Square Nuts, and 2.35c. to 2.40c., base, Hexagonal Nuts. 
The store prices on Track Supplies range from 0.15c. to 
0.20c. above mill prices. Light Rails, 25 to 45 lb., $28; 
20-lb., $29; 16-lb., $30; 12-lb., $31. Standard Sections, $28, 
f.o.b. mill, full freight to destination. 


Structural Material.—Quite a number of Structural 
projects on which bids are in, and on which early closure 
was expected by fabricators, are being held up. No reason 
is assigned for the delay other than that the conjecture that 
buyers are hoping for a further recession in prices. Most 
of the projects involved are of a character that seems to 
assure final consummation, as is indicated by the persistent 
efforts made to secure revised proposals from fabricators. 
Among the contracts taken in the past week none is of note- 
worthy tonnage. The most important undertaking involv- 
ing the-use of Structural Material now in sight is that of 
the additional plant buildings which the Western Electric 
Company is about to erect; for the completion of extensions 
planned, about 15,000 tons will be required. Bids are now 
being taken on 500 tons for the initial building, and con- 


1 
20.90 to 21.40 
22.90 to 23.40 
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tracts for this portion will likely be placed within a week. 
Inquiries are out for about 2500 tons of bridge material, 
of which at least 500 tons will doubtless be let without de- 
lay. Slight improvement is noted in specifications coming 
to the mills, but the increase is not yet sufficient to war- 
rant starting the Structural mills at the South Works, 
which have been idle several weeks. Prices from store at 
1.95¢e. to 2c. Mill prices at Chicago are as follows: Beams 
and Channels, 3 to 15 in., inclusive, 1.78c.; Angles, 3 to 6 
in., %4-in. and heavier, 1.78c.; larger than 6 in. on one or 
both legs, 1.88c.; Beams, larger than 6 in. on one or both 
legs, 1.88c.; Beams, larger than 15 in., 1.88c.; Zees, 3 in. 
and over, 1.78c.; Tees, 3 in. and over, 1.83c., in addition to 
the usual extras. 


Plates.—Orders for small lots continue to represent all 
that is doing in the way of new business. These, however, 
have been a little more numerous in the past 10 days: but 
until the large users of Plates, such as car shops, ship yards 
and tank and boiler shops, are better supplied with work 


‘there will be a scarcity of large orders. The Sheared Plate 
mill at the South Works was started on Monday of this week 


to clean up specifications that have been gradually piling up 
during a number of weeks the mill has been idle. The Uni- 
versal mill remains closed. Leading producers repert prices 
as being firmly maintained, with the exception of occasional 
concessions of about $1 a ton being made on small Plates by 
the smaller mills. We quote mill shipments, as follows: 
Tank, Plates, %4-in. and heavier, wider than 644 and up to 
100 in. wide, inclusive, car lots, Chicago, 1.78c.; 3-16 in., 
1.88¢c.; Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 1.98c.; No. 9, 2.03c.; Flange 
quality, in widths up to 100 in., 1.88c., base, for 14-in. and 
heavier, with the same advance for lighter weights; Sketch 
Plates, Tank quality, 1.88c.; Flange quality, 1.98c. Store 
prices on Plates are as follows: Tank Plates, %4-in. and 
heavier up to 72-in. wide, 2c. to 2.10c.; from 72 to 96 in. 
wide, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; 3-16 in. up to 60 in. wide, 2.10c. to 
2.25¢.; 72 in. wide, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; No. 8, up to 60 in. wide, 
2.10c. to 2.15c.; Flange and Head quality, 0.25c. extra. 


Sheets.—Trade in Sheets continues quiet, being closely 
restricted to actual consumptive requirements. Stock orders 
from jobbers contain specifications for actual replenishment 
needs only, there being no disposition in any quarter to buy 
ahead. Store stocks are moving slowly, especially in the 
heavy gauges. Except for a shade of $1 a ton obtainable 
from a few of the smaller mills, prices are reported to be 
firmly maintained. We quote mill shipments, as follows, 
Chicago: Blue Annealed, No. 10, 1.98c.; No, 12, 2.05¢.; No. 
14, 2.08c.; No. 16, 2.18c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 17 to 21, 
2.43c.: Nos. 22.to 24, 2.48c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.53c.; No. 27, 
2.58¢e.; No. 28, 2.68¢c.; No. 29, 2.78¢.: No. 30, 2.88¢.; Gal- 
vanized Sheets, Nos. 10 to 14, 2.63c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.83c. ; 
Nos. 17 to 21, 2.98c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.13c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 
3.33¢.; No. 27, 3.58c.; No. 28, 3.78c.; No. 30, 4.23c.; Black 
Sheets from store: Blue Annealed, No. 10, 2.20c.; No. 12, 
2.25¢e.;: No. 14, 2.30c.; No. 16, 2.40c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 
18 to 21, 2.60c.: Nos. 22 to 24, 2.65c.: No. 26, 2.70c.; No. 
27, 2.75¢c.; No. 28, 2.85c.; No. 30, 3.25c.; Galvanized from 
store: Nos. 10 to 16, 3c.; Nos. 18 to 20, 3.15¢c.; Nos. 22 to 
24, 3.30c.; No. 26, 3.50c.; No. 27, 3.70c.; No. 28, 3.90c.; No. 
30, 4.40c. to 4.45c. 

Bars.—A number of contracts for Steel Bars pending 
since the recent price reduction have been entered during 
the week. Of such business 20,000 tons was booked by the 
leading interest which swells its total to 60,000 tons. What 
is of perhaps greater significance is that specifications are 
being offered more freely. Steel stocks in the hands of im- 
plement makers have been steadily reduced without replen- 
ishment for some time, and it is noted that specifications are 
now generally being accompanied by requests for prompt 
shipment. This lends encouragement to the hope that the 
roiJing schedules of the Bar mills will soon be better filled, 
enabling their steadier operation. All of the Bar mills of 
the Illinois Steel Company’s Bay View plant are going, with 
prospect of continuance throughout the week. With the 
various plants of the Republic Iron & Steel Company closed 
down during July, and some others that will be idle through 
a part or all of this period, the remaining mill capacity of 
the district will doubtless be more fully occupied. It is 
stoutly affirmed by local producers that the new schedule 
of prices on Iron and Steel Bars is being rigidly main- 
tained. Quotations, Chicago, are as follows: Steel Bars, 
1.58¢., with half extras: Iron Bars, 1.50c.; Hoops, No. 13 
and lighter, 1.98c., full extra Hoop card; Bands, No. 12 
gauge and heavier, 1.58c., half extra Steel Bar card; Soft 
Steel Angles and Shapes, 1.68c., half extras. Store prices 
are as follows: Bar Iron, 2c. to 2.15¢c.; Steel Bars, 1.90c. 
to 2c.; Steel Bands, 1.90c., as per Bar card, half extras; 
Soft Steel Hoops, 2.25c. to 2.35c., full extras. 


Merchant Pipe.—While the demand for Merchant Pipe 
shows a slight increase, it is not regarded as a satisfactory 
response to the concession made in the recent rgduction of $4 
a ton. Though jobbers’ orders are of somewhat better vol- 
ume, what increase there is seems to correspond closely to 
increase in consumption. In other words, jobbers are not en- 
larging their stocks, which are being held down as nearly as 
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possible to the minimum of present trade requirements. Out 
of the territory tributary’ to this market, more is coming 
from the Northwest than any other section, due doubtless 
to the promising crop outlook. The following mill discounts 
are quoted: Black Pipe, % to 6 in., 73.2; 7 to 12 in., 70.2; 
Galvanized, 34 to 6 in., 63.2. These discounts are subject to 
one point on the base. From store, in small lots, Chicago 
jobbers quote 73 per cent. on Black Steel Pipe, *4 to 6 in. 
About three points above these prices is asked for Iron Pipe. 


Boiler Tubes.—Better inquiry for Locomotive Tubes is 
regarded as foreshadowing more liberal purchases by the rail- 
roads. As yet these have not resulted in actual orders, but 
reports of active repair work on motive power equipment to 
be undertaken soon find some measure of confirmation in 
collateral conditions. The demand for Merchant Tubes is 
still extremely quiet. Mill quotations for future delivery, 
on the base sizes, are as follows: Steel Tubes, 63.2; Iron, 


50.2: Seamless, 49.2; 2% in. and smaller, and lengths over 
18 ft., and 2% in. and larger, and lengths over 22 ft., 10 per 
cent. extra. Store prices are as follows: 
Steel. Iron. Seamless. 

6] teres 35 35 

Se Rs 66 ps. o's 6:54.00 ee 35 35 

oO SSeS lonbeovn Ee 35 35 

8 > SS Ee ee 60 47% 47% 

ee eee ee 50 35 


Merchant Steel.— A fair tonnage in contracts for mis- 
cellaneous Shapes has been taken by implement makers in 
the past week. Specifications, however, have not yet com- 
menced to come out in any volume. Orders for Tire sizes 
from wagon builders have been more plentiful, and with the 
exception of Shafting. perhaps, all lines included under this 


head are in better demand. Quotations are as follows: 
Planished or Smooth Finished Tire Steel, 1.78e.: Iron 
Finish up to 144 x W™% in., 1.78c., base, Steel card; Iron 


Finish, 144 x % in. and larger, 1.58c., base, Tire card; 
Channels for solid Rubber Tires, *; to 1 in., 2.08c., and 14% 
in. and larger, 1.98c.; Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 
2.08ce.: Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.63c.; Concave and Convex Sleigh 
Shoe, 1.83c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.05c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.138c.: 
Railroad Spring. 1.98c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 714c. to 8c., 
and still higher prices are asked on special grades. Shafting, 
56 per cent. off in car lots: 52 per cent. in less than car 
lots, base territory delivery. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—A contract for 1800 tons of 6-in. and 
S-in. Pipe let last week by the city of Newark, Ohio, was 
awarded to James B. Clow & Son. Bids on 1000 tons up 
for letter by Berwyn, IIl.. were opened, but the contract 
has not vet been awarded; offers from contractors only were 
considered. The total volume of business moving is not 
great enough to reduce stocks in founders’ yards, which 
have in most cases been steadily accummulating. Although 
there are but few lots of considerable tonnage being let, the 
aggregate of small routine orders holds fairly even. Mis- 
cellaneous orders for Gas Pipe amounting to 1500 tons were 
booked by the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Company. We quote, nominally, per net ton, Chicago, as 
follows: Water Pipe, 4-in., $27; 6 to 12 in., $26; 16-in. and 
up, $25; with $1 extra for Gas Pipe. 


Metals.—There are but few carload buyers for Copper 
or other metals in the market, the majority of consumers pre- 
ferring to supply their needs with 5 to 10 ton lots. Dealers 
report that metal using shops are slowly increasing their 
output, but are buying very little more material. In no 
quarter is there any disposition shown to contract for future 
deliveries, nor is it expected that this disposition wiil change 
until either business improves or prices show a tendency to 
advance. Values hold practically without change through- 
out the line, though Lead is somewhat less firm at the ruling 
quotation. We quote, as follows: Casting Copper, 1314c.; 
Lake, 1314c. to 13%4c., in car lots for prompt shipment: small 


lots. yc. to %e. higher: Pig Tin, car lots, 30c.; small lots, 
S2lac.: Lead, Desilverized, 4.60c, to 4.65c., for 50-ton lots; 


Corroding, 4.95c. to 5.05c., for 50-ton lots; in car lots, 214¢. 
per 100 Ib. higher: Spelter, 5c.; Cookson’s Antimony, 10l4c., 
and other grades, 9c. to 1014c.; Sheet Zinc is $7, list. f.o.b. 
La Saile, in car lots of 600-lb. casks. On Old Metals we 
quote: Copper Wire, 12%c.: Heavy Copper, 12%c.; Copper 
Bottoms, 105¢c.: Copper Clips, 11¢c.; Red Brass, 1114c.; 
Yellow Brass, %4c.: Light Brass, 614c.: Lead Pipe, 4c.; 
Zine, 3%4c.; Pewter, No. 1, 21¢.; Tin Foil, 24c.: Block Tin 
Pipe, 27c. 

Old Material.— Outside of trading among dealers, which 
is less active than a week ago, there is little doing in the 
market ; but with the closure of a number of rolling mills in 
this district in July, and others running at only part ca- 
pacity, there is little prospect of much demand for mill 
material. Melters, on the other hand, are not actively in 
the market, most of them restricting purchases to actual 
needs. There is no material change in prices, though it is 
more difficult for sellers to place material at figures within 
the range of current quotations than it was a week ago. 
There is somé demand for Rerolling Steel Rails, but buyers 
are not paying outside prices, as has been the case for 
several weeks. A lot of 600 tons of 60-lb. Relaying Rails 
offered by the Chicago, Indiana & Southern Railway brought 
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$19.50. Other railroad material closed since last report 
included 1000 tons by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
and 3000 tons by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. A list 
of 2100 tons will be offered by the Chicago & Northwestern 
this week. We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Chicago, as 
follows: 

Se SOM MR is iia 6 KK ob iain ho Wd e's CRO Bo S800 





Old Steel Rails, rerolling............. 14.25 to 14.75 
Old Steel Rails, less than 3 ft........ 12.50 to 13.00 
Relaying Rails, standard sections, sub- 

ee i a a 19.00 to 20.00 
a a an by “0: mca 8s om 13.00 to 13.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 11.50 to 12.00 
Frogs, Switches and Guards, cut apart. 12.00 to 12.50 
re eee reer ee 9.50 to 10.00 

The following quotations are per net ton: 

SO Tn ROUOS cect ccc ccecews scene to $146.75 
SORE SAR cca aw evcaccevaaseaus 16.50 to 17.00 
"ES eee eee 15.25 to 15.75 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 12.00 to 12.: 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 11.00 to 11.5 
eee ee 11.76 to i 
Locomotive Tires, smooth............ 12.75 to 13.22 
Ig Ba ee er 9.50 to 10.00 


i ae 
Iron Axle Turnings......... 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings. 
Machine Shop Turnings.. 
Cast Borings. . o® 
Mixed LBorings, &c..... 


9 
7.00 to i.00 
Sees wee 6.00 to 6.50 
ib Ram oie 6.00 to 6.50 
6.00 to 6.50 
5.00 to 5.50 
5 
6 
D 


ee he he ee ee 00 To roo 
ON EE Sere Pre eee ee re 6.40 to 7.00 
Se | Bis his te) coll Sara oleae 55Oto 6.00 
No. 1 Roilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. S8.25to 8.75 
ee ee AES. gc. a ke bbs e's eee 60 0 12.25to 12.75 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 10.25 to 10.75 
PR DERUMOIMO. . 5 cw sssawee dawn ds 11.25 to 11.75 
ASTICUitare BAUNCADIC.... 0s cece scenes 10.25 to 10.75 
OS err 8.00 to 8.50 


San Francisco. 


San Francisco, Cau., June 24, 1908. 

On the whole the situation in Iron and Steel lines is 
more favorable, although the reductions in mill prices have 
not particularly stimulated buying here. Collections are 
good again and what business is transacted is done on a 
safe basis. Several large contracts have been let for Gov- 
ernment work and others are coming up in the not far 
future. The Union Iron Works will soon award contracts 
for material for the early construction of a floating dry 
dock capable of handling a vessel 500 ft. in length. It will 
be constructed in two sections and will be by far the largest 
floating dock on the Pacific Coast. The building of new 
mining mills is progressing in this State and other portions 
of the Coast and several new smelters are talked of. More 
smelters are now in operation and others will resume work 
later, The State Harbor Commissioners have approved the 
plans for pier 40, which is to be constructed on the site of 
the old Pacific Mail dock. It will be fireproof. Instead of 
piles, pillars of concrete reinforced with Steel will support 
the dock. <A concrete fioor will rest on Steel beams and the 
shed will be of Steel, The wharf will be 130 x 650 ft., and 
the cost estimates run from $375,000 to $412,000, <A letter 
of award has just arrived from Washington containing the 
details in regard to the transport wharves which are to be 
constructed for the new army supply depot at Fort Mason, 
San Francisco. The work must be completed within 27 
months, and two sections of sea wall, the first part of the 
construction work, within six months. These aggregate 
1200 ft. Much Structural Steel will be required for the 
wharves and sheds. Some reinforced concrete work will be 
included. The cost of the wharves, with their sheds, will 
be $1,178,000. 


Structural Material.—While many new buildings are 
in plan, the tightness of money still delays the closing of 
contracts for Structural Steel on several large business 
buildings. Specifications are out for the new Magnin Build- 
ing which will require 300 tons or more. Some bridge Steel 
will be required for several good contracts coming up in 
July in the interior of the State. The revised plans for the 
fine hotel which is to be erected on the block at the corner 
of Fourteenth and Harrison streets, in Oakland, have been 
sent out from the East and the details will soon be given 
out for contractors to figure upon. The reinforced concrete 
foundations have been completed and it is the intention to 
commence work on the five-story superstructure as soon as 
practicable. The entire investment will amount to about 
$2,000,000. State Architect Sellon has prepared plans for 
the State building which is to be erected in San Francisco. 
It will be a seven-story Steel frame building, occupying a 
space of 100 x 120 ft., in a central location. Space is pro- 
vided for many State offices, including those of the Bank 
Commission, Railroad Commission, Supreme Court, District 
Court of Appeals and Board of Health. 

Pig Iron.—The local consumption of Pig Iron is still 
comparatively light, but prices have not declined to any ex- 
tent as a result of the recent drop in price of Iron Ore in 
the East. Buying continues light and mainly for immediate 
use. Stocks of foreign Pig Iron have been increased by the 
arrival of the ship Milverton with 300 tons of Pig Iron from 
Antwerp and the steamer Admiral Dupree with 525 tons of 
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Chinese Pig Iron loaded at Shanghai. The foundry business 
remains dull, as the mining and shipbuilding companies are 
not sending in many orders for castings. Prices of No. 1 
Scotch, No. 1 English and Chinese Pig Iron are about $28 
per ton, ex-yard, San Francisco. 


Merchant Pipe.— While stocks are reduced to a low ebb, 
there is not much of a demand for Merchant Pipe at present. 
Occasionally an order has to be sént East by wire, owing 
to a shortage in some particular size. It seems that consid- 
erable buying by the local jobbers will be absolutely neces- 
sary before long, for otherwise their assortments will get 
badly broken. Discounts on Steel Pipe are about as fol- 
lows on jobbers’ carloads: 


——Steel.——_, 


Black. Galy. 


° > 
We tO My IM... cece eee e eee ween eens cece OOD 40.5 
. 2 SP ee eee eeTerecTcr crn: Tay. 8.5 44.5 
OE AMR eie sigid oa Ga WEARS. ae A alae aaLALe Ce Meleard 60.5 48.5 
Me AW BD eid. Knees hs cee trecncusesegs 64.5 54.5 
oe ee Rs is wns We a 6a ee ene eee 61.5 46.5 

Extra strong, plain ends: . Pads 
eo eer id cay saat ry ew! ae 49.5 37.5 
2 2 Sees rr rer er ret 56.5 44.5 
OE ES SA ere ire oe ee ee ae 52.5 40.5 

Double extra strong, plain ends: iy 
Rly NR CRIN te atualGe: auaife x aie eid Ware A eile Olea ee ely 15.5 34.5 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Reports for the past week are without 
transactions of significance. but the outlook is encouraging. 
‘here are numerous inquiries for small lots of Pipe for de- 
livery during the next three months. The city of Chico, Cal., 
has taken bids for Cast Iron Pipe for a municipal street 
sprinkling system. The Oro Water, Light & Power Com- 
pany, which supplies the city of Oroville, has agreed to im- 
prove the service so that there will be enough water for 
sprinkling. The city will be repiped. The new City Gas 
Company of Los Angeles is in the market for a quantity 
of Pipe for its extensions. The United States Cast [ron 
Pipe & Foundry Company, R. W. Martindale, Pacific Coast 
sales manager, has taken a $12,000 contract to furnish a 
lot of special castings, including some 60O-in. tees, bends, &c., 
for the new Government dry dock which is being completed 
by the Scofield Construction Company at the Mare Island 
Navy Yard, The Coast market on Cast Iron Pipe remains 
firm at about the following prices: 6, 8, 10 and 12 in., $36; 
4-im, $37, f.o.b. Pacific Coast terminals. 


Coke.—The market for Coke is perhaps a little stronger, 
with a slight improvement expected in the demand from the 
smelters, but without any advance in prices so far. The only 
arrival of Coke of any consequence in many weeks was a 
shipment of 600 tons of Westphalian Coke, per ship Mil- 
verton, which arrived June 11 from Antwerp. Nothwith- 
standing the lack of importations of Coke, stocks are still 
in excess of the present needs of the Pacific Coast. The clos- 
ing of the Selby Smelting & Lead Company’s large smelter 
at Selby, Contra Costa County, temporarily, has reduced 
that company’s requirements for Coke, which amount to a 
large quantity annually. 


Major Williamson, the constructing quartermaster, has 
received 21 bids for the work of installing a pumping plant 
at the Presidio of San Francisco. The estimated cost of the 
new water system is about $100,000, It is almost certain 
that several different contractors will have portions of the 
work, as no one firm submitted the lowest bid for all seven 
divisions of the project. 

The trial of C. W. French, the Steel plant promoter 
charged with obtaining $1000 from C. H. Geldert of San 
Jose under false pretenses, which was set for June 22, has 
been put over until July 13, owing to the enforced absence 
of a witness for the State. Mr, French was the organizer 
of the Pacific Steel Company, a corporation of San Diego, 
Cal., capitalized at $1,000,000. Harrison Gray Otis is the 
president of the company and Ulysses S. Grant one of the 
directors, and both are stated to have lost heavily through 
the connection. 

The plans for the improvement of Oakland’s water front, 
which are being prepared by the Board of Public Works, 
will be presented to the Oakland City Council July 6. The 
plans provide for an expenditure of about $25,000,000 in 
the improvement of the water front. The proposed improve- 
ments will be carried out in sections, and it is expected that 
within the next six months a bond election will be called 
to secure funds with which to do a portion of the proposed 
work. The plans are very comprehensive, and provide for 
the building of municipal docks and wharves on Oakland’s 
entire water front. Three railroad companies already have 
four long piers with a ferry depot at the end of each on the 
water front. The Western Pacific Railway, which is near!y 
completed from Salt Lake City to Oakland, has just finished 
its passenger and freight ferry slips. 


— 
The Canadian Pacific Railway has placed an order for 
20 locomotives with the Canadian works of the American 


Locomotive Company, at Montreal, delivery to be made 
at the rate cf five a week. 
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Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 30, 1908. 

A noticeable decline is observed in buying, as is custo- 
marily the case about this time. The closing week in June 
and the opening week in July are usually dull, owing to the 
fact that many manufacturing consumers are engaged in 
semiannual stock taking and mills to a large extent close 
down for the usual summer repairs. The falling off in 
business is therefore not looked upon with any degree of 
apprehension. The undertone of the market is strong, not- 
withstanding the fact that here and there a weak spot has 
developed, and the belief is expressed that after the nomina- 
tion of the candidate for President by the Democratic con- 
vention next week, business will again move forward, and 
continue to show a moderate, steady gain. It is also be- 
lieved that the railroads will enter the market before long, 
as with the present favorable outlook for harvest they will 
find it necessary to place a large part of their equipment 
in shape to enable them to move the crops expeditiously. 

Pig Iron.—While some sellers still report pretty large 
sales, the aggregate tonnage sold in the past week shows a 
decline. ‘Transactions have been pretty largely confined to 
Foundry grades, quantities running from car loads up to 
several hundred tons, with an isolated sale of a 1000 ton 
lot. There is considerable inquiry for Lron for last half and 
last quarter delivery, but sellers are not forcing the mar- 
ket, and for standard grades the ruling prices prevail. Some 
few would probably make a slight concession for prompt 
shipment, particularly where stocks on hand are large, but 
stocks on furnace banks generally are reported to be rapidly 
diminishing, so that this situation is likely to adjust itself 
in the near future, particularly inasmuch as those furnaces 
which have made concessions heretofore are firm on their 
prices for forward shipment. Eastern Pennsylvania fur- 
naces are holding at $16 at furnace for standard No. 2X 
Irons, equal to $16.50 to’$16.75 delivered for third quarter, 
while for fourth quarter $16.75 to $17, delivered, is quoted 
for the same grade, although if the tonnage was satisfac- 
tory $16.50 to $16.75 might be done for deliveries to extend 
over the full last half of the year. The Pipe makers have 
been in the market and sales of moderate tonnages of both 
standard and low grade Irons are reported. No concessions 
are said to have been made in the standard Foundry grades, 
although it is understood that the low grade Irons were 
bought at quite low figures. Virginia Foundry Irons have 
not been active. Some sales of Nos. 2X and 2 Plain have 
been reported at the ruling prices for local delivery, while 
some off grade Irons have been sold to the Pipe makers. 
Southern Iron has not been extensively sold. The reported 
weakness on the part of a few sellers has held up buying 
for the time in order to see what will develop. The large 
majority of sellers, however, are very firm regarding price, 
and no business of any volume has been done even at the 
reported lower figures. Forge Iron is in but light demand, 
the Bar mills still running irregularly. Basis Iron has been 
dull, recent sales having covered about all that consumers 
will take at the time, although one buyer is said to be still 
in the market for a moderate tonnage for last half delivery. 
Some little business has been done in Low Phosphorus Iron, 
the aggregate sales during the week reaching about 3000 
tons, at prices ranging from $21 to $21.25, delivered. Quota- 
tions for third quarter delivery are practically unchanged. 
For the fourth quarter, the majority of sellers ask an ad- 
vance of 50c. a ton, although the outside price quoted for 
third quarter can be done for deliveries covering the last 
half of the year. For delivery in buyers’ yards eastern 
Pennsylvania and nearby territory, during the third quar- 
ter, quotations range as follows: 


Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 X Foundry.$16.50 to $16.75 
Eastern Penrsylvania, No. 2 Plain.... 16.00 to 16.25 


ea tee ob. POMIOEG S . hc cc cécacusecdds 17.00 
wee, Os SD PII. Sok Gee cceenecc 16.50 to 16.75 
SE NS knee, sora alee OS ods Wa 6 ve as 15.00 to 15.50 
RD Bids Ar ala ears mais a wees wee a 15.25 to 15.50 
ee 21.00 to 21.25 


Ferromanganese.—Prices are lower, due no doubt to the 
lack of interest shown by buyers at the recent price level. 
The demand is very light, but one sale of 150 tons for West- 
ern ‘delivery having been made at $43, Baltimore. For 
prompt shipment we quote $48 to $44, Baltimore. 


Steel.—The demand is not large, orders being confined 
to small lots for prompt delivery. There is no disposition 
shown on the part of buyers to anticipate their requirements. 
Prices are unchanged, ordinary Rolling Steel being quoted 
for delivery in this district at $26.20, with Forging Steel 
at $28.20, subject to the usual extras for high carbons and 
special sizes. 


Plates.—Decided improvement is to be noted in the de- 
mand for Plates. Tonnages placed are running larger, and 
Plate makers are more encouraged with the outlook for the 
future. Good orders have recently been booked for boat, 
tank, bridge and locomotive Steel. Some pretty fair tonnages 
are being inquired for. One of the propositions still to come 
out is for the Steel for the construction of four new boats 
for the Quartermaster’s Department, U. S. N., the contract 
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to build which was awarded a few days ago to the New York 
Shipbuilding Company, Camden, N. J. Quotations are being 
firmly held, although some concessions are said to have been 
made by the smaller mills which are not factors in the trade. 
The leading mills quote as follows for local delivery : 

Parts 


Carloads. carload. 
Cents. Cents. 


Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel............ 1.75 1.80 
WUD OE Tee BUREN. cw oe Se tcc ccw ees 1.85 1.95 
ee sb cb ae a a obo webs alae 1.95 2.00 
Marine ... She AED paid v9.26 0 bn v.02 eee 2.20 
Locomotive Firebox Steel............... 2'95 2.30 
The above are base prices for 4-in. and heavier. ‘he follow- 
ing extras apply: Extra per 
100 Ik. 
3-16-in. Bee ua pagse oss + ~+es ss even cen 5 smear 
EDs wee 6:8 6 o'w 0 0 0s Wess 9 Be 15 
EL ae ee er ee ore 25 
Plates over 100 to 110 in...... 20... cee eee eee .05 
ee Oe ED. Sec ca becepecesesons 10 
ees OOO Daw OO BO OB. ose s ese ew scence. aes Se 
es ME SI ED BD Bias is 6.0 69.0462 oes vas come cae 
er rr rr ee Ce Mss ce pee ss ceee ce cepa ces 50 
ee co ona tas sea bes 0 2 an Wa eon 6 1.00 


Structural Material.—The business placed recently has 
been confined to small tonnages. Large propositions con- 
tinue to be held in abeyance, while considerable work of mod- 
erate size, particularly in the building line, is being estimated 
upon. Mills continue to book about an average volume of 
business, made up largely of orders of a miscellaneous char- 
acter. Prices are unchanged, 1.75c. to 1.90c., according to 
specifications, being quoted for deliveries in this territory. 


Sheets.—The demand has not been so good for Sheets, 
and some of the mills again show a falling off in production. 
A number of the mills have shut down during the week for 
the usual midsummer overhauling, and will probably remain 
idle for several weeks. This, however, will depend on the 
volume of new orders received. Quotations are firm and un- 
changed, and range as follows for mill shipments, a tenth ex- 
tra being added for small lots: Nos. 18 to 20, 2.50c.; Nos. 22 
to 24, 2.60c.; Nos. 25 to 26, 2.70c.; No. 27, ‘ 2.80¢. : No. 28, 
2.90c. 


Bars.—A better demand is to be noted. Consumers are 
inclined to.contract for future needs at the present low prices, 
but mills as a rule refuse to take orders for fofward deliv- 
ery at prompt delivery prices. Specifications are better, and 
there is more tonnage coming to the mills. Prices show a fur- 
ther recession, and Iron Bars can now be had at 1.35c. to 
1.45c., delivered, in this territory. Steel Bars are in mod- 
erate demand, and are quoted at 1.55c., with Rerolled Bars 
at 1.50c., delivered in this territory. 


Coke.—A fair demand is to be noted for Foundry Coke. 
Not much business has been done in Furnace Coke. A few 
contracts for delivery in the last half have been made, but 
the aggregate tonnage sold was not large. Prices are un- 
changed, Foundry Coke being quoted at $2.15 to $2.35, with 
Furnace Coke at $1.50 to $1.75. at oven. For delivery in 
this territory the following range of prices is quoted: 


Connellsville Furnace Coke............. $3.65 to $3.90 
OSES ee ee 4.50to 4.50 
Mountaim Puamece Coke... .<.......2000. 3.25 toa 3.50 
Dee Ms ic eG We Sok cee be ee 0's 3.90 to 4.10 


Old Material.— While there has not been much business 
done, the undertone of the market is somewhat better. The 
rolling mills have been taking better tonnages of No. 1 
Wrought Iron, Borings and Turnings, but there is no quota- 
ble change in the price of these materials. Heavy Melting 
Steel is being inquired for, but no tonnage of any size has 
yet been taken. In the absence of business quotations are 
largely nominal, and range about as follows, for prompt 
deliveries in buyers’ yards, eastern Pennsylvania and ad- 
joining territory: 





No. 1 Steel Scrap and Crops..........§ $13.50 to $14.00 
ns er creas hn week Wh The Po ne 18.00 io 18.50 
> Pn. «ss keg sie bev cb-K es & 18.00 to 18.50 
NS i alg Sleigh Maw We 6ip 20.00 to 21.00 
SE ca Ls a KS Wie weil Ou 18.00 to 18.50 
ne LS ns 0: a> nl 0h '3 0 eo 0:0 3 we 13.50 to 14.00 
Cees mo. t &. BR. Wreagat..........% 15.50 to 16.00 
NIN, ns Sin a So Ww 00 38 14.00 to 14.50 
ee re ee er ree 11.75 to 12.25 
en BOS 12.00 to 12.50 
PeOes SE POO, San cc Wh sc icdecse 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 Pee re DOOM. oie. see wee 11.50 to 12.00 
oe a ere eee 7.50 to 8.00 
No oe ogo amie ebm pis 9.50 to 10.00 
RS ck etal s ie A sh een 11.00 to a1 
ES. 2S oh wae coe ie ah we foe o 9.00 to 50 
IN, 0 SEUG bo nica e baeies ent <a 11.75 to 12:95 
Cincinnati. 


CINCINNATI, OnTO, July 1, 1908.—(By Telegraph.) 

A considerably better feeling exists in the local Iron and 
Steel trade, and hopeful signs are plenty. The only idle 
gray Iron foundry, that of the Weber Bros., who failed 
last December, was sold to-day. Manufacturers of agricul- 
tural implements. pumping machinery, electric power gen- 
erators, metal working machinery, and engines are all 
sufficiently impressed with late and in some instances un- 
expected trade developments to warrant the sentiment ex- 
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pressed in the opening sentence. Inquiries in the machine 
tool line have not yet reached a point to be regarded as 
anything like normal, although there is some nice business 
being closed up on single tool and pairs. In finished lines 
no specially encouraging signs have followed the announced 
reductions, and buying is of the hand to mouth order. 


Pig Iron.—There is no marked change to be recorded in 
the condition of the Iron market as compared with last week, 
unless one expects the relative attitude of buyers and sell- 
ers. ‘They seem to be further apart on such business as is 
going, and rumors of cutting by a large interest in the South 
which a few weeks ago led the advance are plenty. There 
is suspicion also that some Southern High Silicon Irons have 
invaded the market to good purpose. Ohio Silveries are still 
held firm at $18.50, at furnace, for 8 per cent. Spot Iron 
is weak at $12, Birmingham, and $15, at southern Ohio fur- 
nace, for No. 2, with interests in the Hanging Rock Dis- 
trict holding for $15.50 and $16 and piling Iron. If present 
plans are carried out, an additional competitor at the lower 
price will be furnished in the blowing in of a new stack in 
Ironton about August 1. Both stacks of the Dayton Coal 
& Iron Company in Tennessee are now idle, the active fur- 
nace having been banked last week. It is expected that the 
smaller of the Vanderbilt furnaces, in Alabama, will be put 
en Basic within a few weeks. Consumers are asking for 
prices on next year’s delivery, which furnace companies are 
not as yet giving, although a prominent agent has ventured 
an advance of $1 above the present market. The scarcity of 
Forge has been well illustrated in late prices. One agency 
sold a few days ago a good sized tonnage at $10.75, Birming- 
ham, and is to-day asking $11. A sale that is expected to be 
cosed here to-day is of 3000 tons of Bessemer, 1000 tons of 
low grade, 500 of Silvery and a few hundred of Ferro- 
manganese to a prominent agricultural implement interest 
in northern Indiana. A price of $16.25, Valley furnace, has 
been quoted on the Bessemer, but it is said that the Iron w_ll 
go at a lower figure. A large Eastern pump interest is in 
the market for 1200 tons in special lots of High Manganese, 
High Silicon and some Foundry to analyze about No. 2, for 
delivery through the next 12 months. A local foundry in- 
terest wants 800 tons of Northern or Southern No. 2, the 
same amount of No. 3, 200 of Low Phosphorus and 200 of 
High Manganese for the last half. For early delivery and 
balance of the year we quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 
Freight being $3.25 from Birmingham, and $1.20 from the 
Hanging Rock District : 





SS IN Bs ots ices sc Sass $15.75 to $16.2 5 
RC UT ok wa wie bie dpivis de a 15.25 to 5 
EE RD, AE sa 6 0's w0' 0 oie 'e'e wim 14.75 to ) 
eee oe Se eee 14.25 to 75 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 15.75 to .25 
Sonthern Coke, No. 2 Scft............ 15.25 to -75 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... 13.75 to ae 
Ohio Silvery, 8 per cent. Silicon.............. 19.70 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ 16.70 to 17.70 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 16.20 to 17.20 
ake Superior Coke, No. 3............ 15.70 to 1€.70 
Standard Southern Car Wheel........ 22.25 to 22.75 
Lake Superior Car Wheel............ 21.75 to 22.25 


(By Mail.) 


Coke.—Oven operators manifest a disposition to contract 
at a slight advance over spot prices for six months’ delivery, 
but will not fill a year’s requirements at these figures. Con- 
nellsville best Foundry grades are obtainable under these con- 
ditions at about $2.25, at oven. Indications at selling 
agencies here point to a gradually increasing Foundry melt, 
and Coke is being taken on contract in very good form. 
Some furnaces in the southern Ohio District are blowing out, 
but others going in will balance pretty well. keeping con- 
sumption at about the same ratio during the balance of the 
warm weather. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Spasmodic and intermittent 
buying characterizes the Finished markets. Little life is 
seen in any line, save perhaps twisted Steel Bars for re- 
inforced concrete work, which are in good demand here just 
now and selling out of stock at about 2.20c., base, cut in 
lengths not less than 5 ft. Some inquiry is also noted for 
Steel Hoops, which sell in small lots at 2.20c. to 2.30c., base, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati. Otherwise prices remain unchanged, and 
orders are filled from stock at the following prices, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: Iron Bars, carload lots, 1.65c., base, with half 
extras; small lots from store, 1.85c., base, half extras; Steel 
Plates, carload lots, 1.75c., base, with half extras; small 
lots from store, 1.85c., base, half extras; Base Angles, car- 
load lots, 1.85c., base; small lots from store, 2.10c.; Beams, 
Channels and Structural Angles, 1.85c., base; small lots 
from store. 2.10c.; Plates, 14 in. and heavier, carload lots, 
1.85¢.: small lots from store, 2c.; Blue Annealed Sheets, 
heavy, No. 16, carload lots, 2.15¢c.; small lots from store, 
2.50c.: No. 14. carload lots, 2.05c.; small lots from store, 
2.40c.: No. 10, and heavier, carload lots, 1.95c.; small lots 
from store, 2.20c.: No. 12, carload lots, 2c.; small lots from 
store, 2.30c. ; Sheets (Light), Black, No. 28, carload lots, 
2.65c.: Galvanized Sheets, No. 28, carload lots, 3.70c.; Steel 
Tire, 4 in. and heavier, carload lots, 1.95c.; Plates, 3-16 
and No. 8, carload lots, 2c.; small lots from store, 2.20c. 
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Old Material.—Rolling Mill Scrap is defined as prac- 
tically dead in this market. Dealers are all loaded up with 
choice stocks which are not moving at present low prices. 
Consumers have evidenced a willingness to take some lines 
of Old Metal at ruling prices for delivery next year, and for 
60 to 90 days,- but dealers are turning them down. The 
largest buyers here have immense ‘stocks which they are 
holding, believing firmly that there will be an active demand 
after the election. The Cincinnati supply is practically con- 
trolled by two or three dealers, and it is evident that the 
control is held firmly. Dealers’ prices to the trade, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati, are about as follows: 


No. 1. R. R. Wrought, net ton......... $10.50 to $11.50 
Cy WAN gs aid ola d Cad 448 4.00to 5.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 11.00 to 12.00 
Steel Turnings, net ton..... eee 5.00 to 6.00 
re. 2 CORE BCPA. WOO GORs bec cc wdc 10.25 to 11.25 
Burnt Cast and Wronght, net ton..... 8.00 to 9.00 
CG TVG BRON, BSE COs oc cic cs cc vecns 14.50 to 15.50 
Old lron Rails, gross ton............. 13.00 to 14.00 
Old Steel Rails, long; gross ton....... 11.00 to 12.00 
Oid Steel Rails, short, gross ton...... 11.00 to 12.00 
Relaying Rails, 56 lb. and up, gross ton. 22.00 to 23.00 
Old Car Wheels, gross tom..........-. 12.00 to 13.00 
Low Phosphorus Scrap, gross ton..... 13.00 to 14.00 
————_>--o_——- 
Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 29, 1908. 


Pig Iron.—Notwithstanding the fact that the demand 
has not been stimulated, the market is without sign of weak- 
ness. The business offered the past week, as has been for 
some weeks previous, covered an unusual territory, and the 
aggregate tonnage involved was comparatively small, but 
reports from all producers indicate a favorable comparison 
of order book requirements with the rate of production and 
the outlook such as to warrant a conservative policy in 
making additional commitments. It is known that Southern 
Iron recently reported sold to an Eastern melter at $11.50, 
Birmingham, for No. 3 Foundry, was only 500 tons, and 
the analysis specified was sufficiently low in silicon to per- 
mit of No. 8 Foundry being furnished. The company mak- 
ing this sale will increase its output July 1 and adheres 
firmly to $12, Birmingham, for prompt deliveries and the 
third quarter. A schedule of $12.50, Birmingham, for the 
last quarter has been adopted by practically all producers 
who are in position to accept orders for shipment within 
that period. ‘There has been no negotiation for deliveries 
extending into 1909. Among the sales reported in the past 
week, 600 tons of No. 2 Foundry for the third quarter at 
$12, Birmingham, is most significant. The sale of 300 tons 
of Gray Forge for prompt shipment is reported at $10.75, 
Birmingham, as well as 200 tons of the same grade at 
$10.50. A Stove manufacturer is in the market for 2000 
tons to be delivered over the remainder of the year, and 500 
tons for July delivery is being sought by another concern. 
The present movement of Pig Iron exceeds reports at any 
time since last October, without evidence of an anticipated 
reduction in the melt. It is to be noted that the increase 
in the melt within the past 10 days is material. The fact 
that the fiscal year of leading railroad interests ends June 
30 is a significant one, and developments as to the course 
to be pursued by them will be awaited with some eagerness. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Among the orders now in sight is 800 
to 1000 tons of Water Pipe for the city of Atlanta, Ga. 
The contract to cover this tonnage will be awarded July 8. 
The city of Pensacola, Fla., is to place contract for approx- 
imately 1000 tons of Water Pipe July 1, and a similar quan- 
tity is to be placed for Douglass, Wyo., June 30, The city 
of Cleveland, Ohio, is supposed to have placed a contract 
for 3000 tons of Water Pipe June 27. Of the small orders 
placed within the past week, the principal one is reported 
at an advance of $2 per ton. The tonnage involved was not 
sufficient to warrant an advance in quotations, but with 
prices for raw material remaining firm, indications are not 
unfavorable for an advance at an early date. We quote as 
follows for Water Pipe, per net ton, f.o.b. cars here: 4 in. 
to 6 in., $28; 8 in. to 12 in., $22; over 12 in., average $21, 
with $1 per ton extra for Gas Pipe. For large municipal 
contracts departures from the figures probably result. 


Old Material.—The condition of the market is such that 
a definite statement as to its strength is not warranted. 
Practically no business has been transacted within the past 
week, and the outlook for a reaction is: without an encour- 
aging feature. A revision of quotations is not authorized, 
although there is no incentive for concessions. We quote 
nominally as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. cars here: 


iG, Rea TONES a6 PISS RO. e S $15.00 to $15.50 
Se ee eee ae 14.00 to 15.00 
SE 6g Sten oho otk baa 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wronght............. 12.00 to 12.50 
No, 2 Railroad Wrought... ......... 9.00 to 9.50 
No. 1 Country Wrought.............. 10.50 to 11.00 
ICG; SP AE “WOWOUNEEE. 6 c.0:0,0 0, 00's 64a 5 9.50 to 10.00 
i. Pe. Ae OP eee 70 10.00 to 11.00 
WOO. MIM as « Wa lik. (85 6 of ibis cas o's 0d 9.50 to 10.00 
Wrought Pipe and Flues............. 8.50to 9.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast.......... 8.50to 9.00 
CUE SSP EN cewek ess ce es 5.00to 5.50 
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St. Louis. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 29, 1908. 

The situation in the Southwest and locally, with regard 
to the flooded territory, has improved and is rapidly ad- 
mitting of the resumption of business and traffic. For the 
past month the condition has been sufficiently serious to 
act as a deterrent to the otherwise favorable outlook. Par- 
ties identified with railroad supplies report an improved de- 
mand for the lighter material and appliances and find the 
railroads more prompt in payment of accounts. As is usual 
during the heated term, some of the local rolling mills have 
closed down and are improving the time by making repairs to 
their plants. 

Coke.—-The market is quiet, but firm. While inquiries 
are continuing to come in, no important sales are reported. 
The inquiry noted last week for a round lot is expected to 
result in a sale within the next few days. There is no 
change in price. We quote Connellsville 72-hr. Foundry 
for immediate and future shipment at $2.15 and $2.50 at 
oven. 

Pig Iron.—Notwithstanding the demand, so far as ac- 
tual sales is concerned, is ruling quiet, the market is strong. 
Difficulty is being experienced in placing even smail orders 
with Southern furnaces where prompt shipment is desired. 
The minimum price is $12, Birmingham, with some furnaces 
holding at $12.50 for the last quarter. It is reported that 
the Southern field is well sold up for July, August and Sep- 
tember. 


Structural Material, Bars, &c.—-There have been no 
contracts involving large tonnage in Structural Material, 
yet the various sales agencies and local plants are in receipt 
of considerable business in smal] orders. Requests for ship- 
ment of contracts show a gratifying urgency. Specifications 
for material on previous, bookings include also Bars and 
Track Material. Orders for small lots of Standard Rails 
are reported. Merchant Steel is in better inquiry. Specifi- 
cations are coming in more freely from railroads for Bars 
and Plates. 

Metals.—Pig Lead is in fair demand at 4.40c. to 4.45c. 
for common and 4.52\c. for special brands. Spelter is rul- 
ing somewhat easier. ‘To-day’s price is 4.40c. There is a 
slack demand, but production is falling off and stocks in 
dealers’ hands are decreasing, Antimony is easier. Casting 
Copper is off %e. Lake Copper has also declined ic. and 
the demand is lighter. 

Old Material.—With but a light demand from the mills, 
which at this season of the year are usually either closed 
down or running on half time, it may be said to be a dealers’ 
market. Transactions are mainly confined to Steel Scrap, 
which is ruling higher in price. Car Wheels, Railroad 
Wrought and Cast Scrap are held at some advance on last 
week’s figures. Quotations per gross ton, f.o.b, St. Louis, 
are as follows: 


PT NR 5-6 a. 4 are, bmn) < il re arene $14.00 to $14.50 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling............. 2.20 to 12.50 
Old Steel Rails, less than 3 ft........ 12.00 to 12.25 
Relaying Rails, standard sections, sub- 

gect to imspection............... 22.50to 23.50 
Ce, ee NUE, a inc anétsies sad me 12.50 to 13.50 
Heavy Meltirg Steel Scrap.......... 11.75 to 12.00 
Frogs, Swi.ches and Guards, cut apart. 11.50 to 12.00 
rer rere Terr eer 9.00 to 9.50 

The following quotations are per net ton: 

Me eee eer ee $11.50 to $12.00 
A OS ao wlan ays bc wie pede ae 14.50 to 15.00 
Rees 2 Mativea® Wrought. ...... 22.00% 11.75 to 12.00 
DO, DB MOMTONE Wreegnt..v.cccccsvias 9.50 to 11.00 
EE a ks ih «lore mag ¥ 48 9.50 to 10.50 
Locomotive Tires, smooth............ 12.00 to 12.50 
ee eR WOO ac Hewes cc caueds 9.50 to 10.00 
EE aaa eee 3.50 to 3.75 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. T7.00to 8.00 
te OS ios nn 6 wee ts eae 11.00 to 11.50 
Stove Piate and Light Cast Scrap.... 9.00to °9.50 
De eae 9.25to 9.75 
Agricultural Malleable ............. 8.50to 9.00 
Bia ns keene ween s 7.25to 7.50 


The demand for locomotive driver brakes shows some im- 
provement and the outlook is better than it was two months 
ago. The general air brake business for steam roads begins 
to show a slight gain, with indications of quite a marked 
improvement in the next two months. The general air brake 
business for electric roads is very promising. Inquiries are 
coming in freely and more orders have been received for this 
month than during several months. 

A large jobbing house in Iron and Steel reports the 
country trade ordering freely in small lots. As compared 
with last year, the business shows an average decline of 
only 25 per cent. 

The Helmbacher Iron Works has recently started up for 
the manufacture of Bar Iron, Car Links, Pins and small 
forgings. 

The Missouri Bridge & Iron Works is running full on 


orders for bridge work and is employing the same force as 


last year. 

Local elevator builders find some improvement in con- 
ditions. 

The Missouri, Kansas & Texas shops at Parsons, Kan., 
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that employ 850 men and closed May 16, have been ordered 
to reopen July 1, and it is understood that all the other 
shops on the system have been ordered reopened. 


—“-~»>-- oe --- 


Pittsburgh. 


Park BuriLpine, July 1, 1908.—(By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron.—The market continues quiet, and not much 
improvemeut in demand is looked for until next month at 
least. Many finishing mills shut down Tuesday night for 
inventory and repairs, which will decrease consumption very 
materially for the greater part of this month. We quote 
Sand Cast Bessemer Iron at $16; Basic, $15 to $15.50; 
Malleable Bessemer, $15.25 to $15.50; No. 2 Foundry, $15; 
Forge, 314 to $14.10, all f.o.b. Valley furnace, the freight 
rate to Pittsburgh being 90c. a ton. We note a sale of 1000 
tons of Sand Cast Bessemer at $16; 200 tons at the same 
price, 300 tons of Basic at $15.25 for third quarter and 1000 
at $15.50 or last quarter, all at Valley furnace. 

Steel.—Sales have been made of about 2000 tons of 
Bessemer Billets, 4 x 4 in’., and 51% x 5\% in., at the full 
official price of $25, Pittsburgh, with freight to destination 
added. There is a little more inquiry for Steel, but the 
amount being sold is very light. Specifications against con- 
tracts for Sheet and Tin Bars are fairly satisfactory. 
Slightly better demand is reported for Forging Billets. We 
quote Bessemer and Open Hearth Billets, 3% in. and larger, 
up to and including 0.25 carbon, $25; 0.26 to 0.60 carbon, $1 
extra: over 0.60 carbon, $2 extra, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. For 
Wheeling, Martins Ferry, Follansbee, Newcastle, Sharon, 
Steubenville and Washington (Pa.) delivery, half the freight 
or 50c. additional is charged. Sheet and Tin Bars in random 
lengths are $27, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Forging Billets take $2 
advance over Rolling Billets. 


(By Mail.) 


Additional large orders for Steel Bars have been taken, 
and official advices are that the total in new orders and in 
extended contracts secured since the reduction in prices was 
made is 650,000 tons. This is a much heavier quantity than 
was placed last year, and indicates strongly that the large 
Steel Bar interests will be pretty well employed over the 
next twelve months. Prices of Steel Bars are very firm on 
the basis of 1.40c., Pittsburgh. On Monday, the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company reached a settlement with the 
Amalgamated Association on the Sheet and Tin Plate scales, 
the men accepting some severe cuts. General conditions in 
the Iron trade have been quiet the past week, but the feel- 
ing is more optimistic, and while July is always a dull 
month, it is confidently believed that-early in August there 
will be a material increase in orders. A number of finish- 
ing mills will close down on the night of June 30, for in- 
ventory and repairs, among these being the mills of the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Compaity and of the Western Bar Lron 
Association that sign the Amalgamated scale. It is believed 
a settlement of the scales will be reached early in July with 
these two interests, as the men realize that with a heavy 
reduction in prices of Iron and Steel Bars, they will have 
to accept a corresponding reduction in wages. 


Ferromanganese.— No sales of moment are reported. 
We quote 80 per cent. foreign Ferro at $44, seaboard, for 
third quarter, and about $45, for fourth quarter, the freight 
rate to Pittsburgh being $1.95 a ton. 


Ferrosilicon.—With no recent sales, we quote 50 per 
cent. at $70, Pittsburgh. 


Rods.—The market is bare of inquiries, and the amount 
of new business taken is relatively small. We quote Besse- 
mer Rods at $33, Basic at $34 and Chain Rods at $33, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Muck Bar.—We continue to quote nominally $26, Pitts- 
burgh, for best grades of Muck Bar made from all Pig Iron. 

Skelp.—The market is very quiet. Prices are largely 
nominal, and we quote: Grooved Steel Skelp, 1.45c. to 
1.50c.; Sheared Steel Skelp, 1.50c. to 1.60c.; Grooved Iron 
Skelp, 1.60c. to 1.70c., and Sheared Iron Skelp, 1.70c. to 
1.75¢., f.0.b. Pittsburgh. 


Steel Rails.—-The Carnegie Steel Company has taken 
orders for about 1700 tons of Light Rails, while specifica- 
tions against old contracts for Standard Sections are com- 
ing in more freely. Regular quotations on Light Rails, 
which are shaded $4 to $5 a ton to meet competition of mills 
that reroll Rails, are as follows: 25 to 45 Ib. Sections, $28; 
20-lb., $29; 16-lb., $30, and 12-Ib., $82. We quote Standard 
Sections at $28, at mill, and Angle Splice Bars at 1.65c., 
at mill. 


Plates.—-New business is still of a hand to mouth char- 
acter, but we may note that the Carnegie Steel] Company is 
rolling a heavy tonnage in Plates to be made into Pipe for 
the Standard Oil Company. Two or three mills, that do not 
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make a full assortment of sizes, are still shading prices from 
$1 to $1.50 a ton. Reguiar prices are as follows: Tank 
Plates, %4-in. thick, 644 in. up to 100 in. wide, 1.60¢., base, at 
mills, Pittsburgh. Extras over this price are as follows: 
Extra per 


100 Ib. 

Gauges lighter than \4-in. to and including 5-16 in. 

et CUNEO MOO css 6 go te o's ws 8S Oe 6 40 0 0 
i 0 OE os cn hp eka a eo ok aac 15 
ee cis bce b ob bes Od odie bb che 25 
rn rr Oe ME wick chs re ei ¥.eriee eee 05 
oy SS DE eee ey ae 10 
Pee OU SE BO ROO Bras csvic wc aweewasecnses 15 
Ce ENTE Bie ca Seas ceysnedbasenwre 20 
ee OO BP OER y's od: 0 serene as s NSS 50 
Se OR oc won 4 0 ko 4iehs.s Oak 4H Od 1.00 
All skeiches (excepting straight taper Plates vary- 

ing not more than 4 in. in width at ends, nar- 

rowest end being not less than 30 in.)........ 10 
ES os 6 inn to ne bie aah Glia 4 6 kn. ah Sng 6) % .20 
toiler and Flange Steel Plates................5. 10 
* 4. B.M. A.” and ordinary Firebox Steel Plates... .20 
er ee an Cheah ewer ea ab «dew 30 
ka ha las ed ak ati a bel da tls “ade bap oe 9. IAS 40 


TERMS.—Net cash 30 days. Pacific Coast base, 1.50c., f.0.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Structural Steel.—No local work has heen placed in the 
past week, but a heavy tonnage is being figured on by the 
American Bridge Company and the MeClintic-Marshall Con- 
struction Company for delivery in New York, Chicago and 
ether large cities. Competition among fabricators is still 
keen, but it is said that prices for erected work are somewhat 
better. We quote: Beams and Channels, up to 15 in., 1.60c. ; 
over 15 in., 1.70c.; Angles, 3 x 2 x 4 in. thick, up to 6 x 6 
in.. 1.60¢.; 8 x 8 and 7 x 3% in., 1.70c.: Zees, 3 in. and 
larger, 1.60c.; Tees, 3 in. and larger, 1.65c.: Bulb Angles and 
Deck Beams, 1.90c. Under the Steel Bar card, Angles, 
Channels and Tees under 8 in. are 1.50c., base, for Bessemer 
and Open Hearth, subject to half extras on the Standard 
Steel Bar card. 


Sheets.—As vet we are not able to report any increase 
in the demand for Sheets, which have been relatively quiet 
for some time and at present the leading mills are able to 
operate to only abont 40 per cent. of capacity. Prices, on 
the whole, are being maintained, but in exceptional cases 
slight concessions are sometimes made. Regular prices are 
as follows: Blue Annealed Sheets, No. 10 and_ heavier, 
1.80c.; Nos. 11 and 12, 1.85¢.: Nos. 13 and 14, 1.90¢.: Nos. 
15 and 16, 2c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 17 to 21, 2.25e.: Nos. 
22 to 24, 2.30c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.35c.: No. 27, 2.40c.: 
No. 28, 2.50c.; No. 29, 2.60c.; No. 30, 2.70c. Galvanized 
Sheets: Nos. 10 and 11, 2.45¢.: Nos. 12 and 14, 2.55¢.; 
Nos. 15 and 16, 2.65c.: Nos. 17 to 21, 2.80c.: Nos. 22 and 
24, 2.95¢e.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.15c.: No. 27, 3.35¢.: No. 28, 
3.59¢c.; No. 29, 3.70c.; No. 30, 3.95c. No. 28 Painted 
Roofing Sheets, $1.75 per square, and Galvanized Roofing 
Sheets, No. 28, $3.10 per square, for 214-in. corrugations. 
These prices are subject to a rebate of 5c. per 100 Ib. to 
the large trade under the usual conditions, jobbers charging 
the usual advances for small lots from store. 


Tin Plate.—Jobbers are placing only filling in orders 
to keep up a full assortment of sizes in their stocks, but 
the leading mills have a good deal of business booked. ‘The 
leading interest is operating to practically full capacity, and 
this is the case with three or four independent mills. We 
quote at $3.70 for 100-lb. Cokes, 14 x 20, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
terms 30 days, less 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days, this 
price being subject to the usual rebate of 5c. per base box in 
large lots. 


Hoops and Bands.—Specifications against contracts 
are fair, but practically no new orders are being placed. 
Regular prices are as follows: Steel Hoops, 1.80c., base, full 
Hoop card prices; Steel Bands, 1.40c., base, half Steel card 
extra, all f.o.b. cars Pittsburgh, in carload lots, for delivery 
during 1908. 

Iron and Steel Bars.— The scales of the Republic Iron 
& Steel Company with the Amalgamated Association ex- 
pired on the night of June 30, and an agreement has not 
yet been reached on the wage scales for the year beginning 
July 1. A conference is to be held with the Republic at an 
early date, and on July 7 the Amalgamated Association will 
meet the Western Bar Iron Association in conference. The 
mills have asked for a fairly large reduction, which the men 
at first did not seem inclined to consider, but it is probable 
that a settlement will be reached by both sides making con- 
cessions. Prices on Steel Bars remain‘firm on the basis of 
1.40c., Pittsburgh, and the mills are busier and making larger 
shipments than for some time. As yet the tonnage placed in 
Iron Bars for forward delivery is rather light, but the de- 
mand is expected to improve in the near future. We quote 
Iron Bars at 1.40c., base, for Pittsburgh delivery, and 1.35c., 
base, for Western points, to which freight is added, except 
Chicago, the price for which is 1.50c., delivered. We quote 
Steel Bars at 1.40c., Pittsburgh, for base sizes. 


Merchant Steel.—Some contracts have been placed for 





different grades of Steels by the implement makers, but the 
quantity covered so far is much smaller than anticipated. 
The demand for Tire Steel continues fairly active, and sev- 
eral mills have taken considerable business. Shafting con- 
tinues dull. We quote: Cold Rolled Shafting, on contracts 
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for 100 tons and over, 57 per cent, off; carloads, 56 per cent. 
off, and less than carloads, 52 per cent. off, on which carload 
fre'ght is allowed within base territory. Smooth Finished 
Machinery Steel, 1.80c. to 1.90c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.75¢. 
to 1.85¢.: Cutter Shoe Steel, 2.15. to 2.25¢.: Toe Calk, 
1.90¢. to 1.95¢.: Railroad Spring Steel, 1.60ce, to 1.75¢., the 
higher price being for Pennsylvania Railroad analysis. Car- 
riage Spring Steel is 1.80c.; Tire Steel, Iron, finished, 11% 
in. and wider, 1.40c.; under 11% in., 1.55¢. DPlanished Tire 
Steel is 1.G0c., all f.o.b. at mill. 


Railroad Spikes. No orders of moment are being 
placed. There is a fair demand for the smaller sizes, but 
only in small lots to meet current needs. We quote: Stand- 
ard sizes, 445 x 9-16 in., at $1.70, and the smaller sizes at 
$1.80 per 100 Ib. in carload and larger lots, with an advance 
of 5e. per 100 Ib. for less than carload, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Spelter. The market on this material is no better, but 
on the contrary is easier. The demand is light, and there 
is a large overproduction. It is evident that the smelters 
will have to reduce their output materially or the demand 
will have to improve, before prices of Spelter will show 
betterment. We quote prime grades of Western at 4.30c., 
East St. Louis, equal to about 4.42%c., Pittsburgh. Hardly 
enough new business is being offered to test the market. 


Merchant Pipe.—The demand holds up remarkably well 
in spite of the fact that jobbers are buying only to cover 
actual needs and to keep up sizes in stock. Both new orders 
and shipments of Pipe in June show a large increase over 
May. Spang, Chalfant & Co., Ine, have recently taken 
contracts from Western and local gas and oil interests for 
30 miles of 16-in. and 10 miles of 10-in. Line Pipe. We can 
also state that it is likely inquiries will be out in a short 
time for about 300 miles of S-in. Pipe for oil lines for the 
Pacific Coast. This inquiry came up about two years ago, 
but nothing was done with it at that time. It has recently 
been revived. Prices are firm. Discounts on Steel Pipe, 
3%, to 6-in., to the large trade are now 76 and 5 per cent. 
off list. Regular discounts are as follows: 

Merchant Pipe. 
Jobbers, carloads, 


Steel. 
Black. Galv. 

/ f 

> ° 

MY BOR Aaa co Gass kas <Ae ena we caaree nee 67 o1 

OE eee keer ere re te ee Ce eee 69 a 

| Oh NAAR nce ire ee eed eee Cee eee i 59 
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Extra strong, plain ends 

ey ee re eer 60 48 

Me QE Us ox a Seb Seiden Gee e ee daeies Keres 67 55 

OD assoc sigs ctw wm ole Binns ysis Wid sieise-e 63 51 

“Double extra strong, plain ends: _ : 

Me GR GEE, Se ae v6 kd SSS OURS RS egek pee es 56 45 


Discounts on Genuine Iron Pipe are as follows: 
Black. Galv. 
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Double extra strong, plain ends: 
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Boiler Tubes.—The railroads are buying few Tubes, 
while the demand from the general trade for Merchant 
Tubes is only fair. Regular discounts on Merchant Tubes 
in small lots, on which an extra 5 per cent. is allowed in 
carloads, but which discounts are being shaded, are as fol- 
lows. 

‘Boiler Tubes. 


Iron. Steel. 
DW Ee ob ois Ged a ors Ke lee vue 0% ps < 
RS Oe eee Teer ee eee 2 nt 
ate ee re ent) Cat keen font 47 61 
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214 in. and smaller, over 18 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 
2% in. and larger, over 22 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—The shutdown of finishing 
mills on the night of June 30 is temporarily restricting the 
demand for Scrap, but it is expected that a number of con- 
sumers will shortly be in the market to cover their require- 
ments when they start up again, The market is firm, and 
prices on some lines, notably Heavy Steel Scrap, Old Steel 
Rails for remelting, and Bundled Sheet Scrap are higher. 
One large consumer has recently bought a considerable ton- 
nage of Heavy Steel Scrap. We quote per gross ton f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh: Heavy Steel Scrap for Pittsburgh, Steubenville 
and Sharon delivery, $14; Cast Iron Borings, $8 to $8.25; 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap, $13.75 to $14; No. 1 Cast 
Scrap, $14 to $14.25; Bundled Sheet Scrap, $10.75 to 
$11.25; Sheet Bar Crop Ends, $17.25 to $17.50; No. 1 
Busheling Scrap, $12.75 to $138; No. 2 Busheling Scrap, 
$8.75 to $9; Iron Axles, $19.50 to $20; Steel Axles, $17.50 
to $18; Low Phosphorus Melting Stock, 0.04 and under, 
$18 to $18.50; Old Steel Rails, short pieces, $14; Rerolling 
Rails, $14.50 to $15; Machine Shop Turnings, $8.50 to 
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$8.75: Grate Bars, $12.25 to $12.50; Railroad Malleable 
Scrap, $13 to $13.50. We note sales of about 1000 tons of 
Ileavy Steel Scrap at $14; 500 tons of Busheling Scrap at 
$13: 500 tons of Turnings at $8.50 to $8.75; and about 1000 
tons of Rerolling Rails on the basis of $14.50, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 


Coke.— While there is a slightly better demand for Fur- 
nace Coke, due to the starting up of two or three furnaces, 
and prospective early operation of some other stacks, prices 
show no betterment. The estimated output of Coke in the 
Upper and Lower Connellsville regions for the first six 
months of 1908 is 4,500,000 tons. against 10,755,452 tons 
for the first six months of 1907. Strictly Connellsville 
Furnace Coke for prompt Shipment is held at $1.60, at oven, 
while on contracts for last half of the year $1.80 to $1.85 
is quoted. The price of T2-hr. Foundry Coke is $2 to $2.25, 
depending on grace. 


J. F. Robinson and Thos. A. Orr, of the firm of Robin- 
son & Orr, and H. D. Stalnaker, recently manager of the 
Pittsburgh oftice of the Wilkoff Brothers’ Company, dealer 
in Iron and Steel Scrap, have formed a corporation, to be 
known as the Stalnaker Iron Company, for the purpose of 
dealing in [ron and Steel Scrap, with offices at 2124 and 
2125 Farmers’ Bank Building. Pittsburgh. J. F. Robinson 
is president; Thos. A. Orr. vice-president and treasurer ; 
Hf. PD. Stalnaker, secretary and general manager. The pres- 
ent business of Robinson & Orr, dealers in Stocks and Bonds 
and Tron and Steel, will be continued at the present location, 
419 Wood street, Pittsburgh. 


> -—— 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OnT0, June 30, 1908. 

Iron Ore.—A moderate amount of Ore has been pur- 
chased the past week. Some furnace interests seem content 
to wait until later, and as yet are showing no interest in the 
market. Others are buying only a portion of their require- 
ments for the year. These are expected to come into the 
market again later in the season when they can tell more 
definitely how much they will need to last them till the open- 
ing of navigation next year. Another reduction of 5c. a 
ton in the carrying charges for Ore has been announced, mak- 
ing the present rates, 10c¢. a ton, below those that prevailed 
last year. It is believed that the rates now established will 
be maintained the balance of the season. The rate per ton 
is now 65c. from the head of the lakes, 60c. from Marquette 
and 50c. from Escanaba. Contracts for carrying several 
hundred thousand tons of Ore have been closed with vessel- 
men at the new rate in the past few days. A number of the 
big shippers, however, have done no chartering, preferring to 
wait until the Ore is sold. The Ore movement is slowly in- 
creasing, but there are too many boats in commission for the 
cargoes and vessels are forced to wait for loads. Although 
sh'pments in July will show much improvement as compared 
with June, the indications are that the movement the coming 
month will be rather light. A committee representing the 
Merchant Ore firms and the furnace interests has worked out 
a new plan of figuring Ore prices, increasing the penalty on 
Ore running low in Iron content. When the Iron content 
was but slight!y below the guarantee not much complaint of 
the present method of fixing the penalty was made by the 
furnacemen, but the latter claim that the penalty should be 
larger than at present when the Iron content runs 5 or 6 per 
cent. below the guarantee. It is believed that the new plan, 
which has been worked out with the exception of minor de- 
tails, will prove satisfactory both to the Ore men and fur- 
nace interests. Ore prices for 1908 delivery at Lake Erie 
docks, per gross ton, are as follows: Old Range Bessemer, 
$4.50; Mesaha Bessemer, $4.25; Old Range non-Bessemer 
$5.70: Mesaba non-Bessemer, $3.50. 


, 


Pig Iron.---lhe only sales reported were a few lots of 
106 to 300 tons of Northern Foundry Iron for last half 
delivery. The purchasers were consumers who failed to 
cover in the recent buying movement. Producers feel en- 
couraged because prices did not sag aftetr the reduction in 
the price of Ore, and some of them are inclined to hold for 
slightly firmer prices. The market is firm, at $15 to $15.25, 
Valley furnace for No. 2 Foundry, for prompt shipment, and 
for the last half. Some furnaces are asking $15.50 for the 
feurth quarter. Local furnaces quote No. 2 Foundry at 
$15.75, delivered, Cleveland, and $15.50, at furnace, for 
outside delivery. With Northern Foundry Iron lower than 
Southern, with the freight rate added, there is-no inquiry 
for the latter in this territory. There is one inquiry for 
Bessemer Iron, the first that has appeared in the local 
market in some time. There are no inquiries for Basie or 
Malleable Iron. There is a little improvement in shipping 
orders for Foundry Iron on contract, indicating some in- 
crease in the melt. Furnace B of the Toledo Furnace Com- 
pany will go in blast in about 10 days, and one or two 
other furnaces in this territory will probably be blown in 
within a few weeks. For prompt shipment and for the last 
half, we quote, delivered, Cleveland, as follows: 
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ON i cnet hth nhs dh beeen eee $16.90 
Northern Foundry, No. 1............. $16.25 to 16.65 
Northern Foundry, No. 2............. 15.75 to 16.15 
Northern Foundry, No. 5............- 15.25 to 15.65 
EE ED. MEO, Dina c ss vac sn enpencsseeens 16.35 
SHO. OR seer eweb civesdecdcashe'eeeneeee se 14.90 


Coke.—There is no inquiry for Furnace Coke, but the 
Foundry Coke market is fairly active. Prices are firm. 
We quote Connellsville Furnace Coke, for last half deliv- 
ery, at $1.85 to $1.90, at oven. Some producers are holding 
to $2 for the fourth quarter. We quote 72-hr. Foundry 
Coke at $2.25, at oven, for last half delivery. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The condition of the market 
remains nearly stationary, altheugh what change has ap- 
peared has been for the better. There is a little improve- 
ment in small orders for Steel Bars, Plates and Shapes, 
which is attributed to a little more activity among consumers 
rather than to the price reduction. Prices are being fairly 
well maintained, but some consumers, particularly of Plates, 
are holding of in the expectation of further price reductions. 
A number of manufacturers have cancelled their old contracts 
for Steel Bars and made new ones on the present price basis. 
It is understood that a number of the mills are making con- 
cessions to their customers, allowing them to make Steel Bar 
contracts for a year at the present prices, the contracts being 
the same as those of the implement makers. Following the 
spurt caused by the price reduction there is very little ac- 
tivity in Iron Bars. Prices are being fairly well maintained 
by Western mills, but the open cut by some of the Eastern 
mills is having the effect of rather unsettling the market. 
The Union and Empire rolling mills of this city will shut 
down July 3 for a month and perhaps longer. There is a 
fair improvement in the demand for Structural Material in 
small lots for local work, but fabricators, it is claimed, are 
quoting prices lower even than those at which work has been 
taken during the past few months. New municipal work has 
developed in Cleveland requiring an aggregate of about 500 
tons of Structural Material for a house of correction and 
for a school building. In Plates price concessions are still 
being made by some of the smaller mills. The demand for 
Sheets is very light. Although some projects are pending 
there is little prospect that there will be any good sales of 
Rails for new traction lines in this territory this season. 
The Cleveland Board of Public Service has received a low 
bid of $22.75 per ton for 3400 tons of Iron Pipe, ranging 
from 3 to 36 in. for Water Pipe extension, the price being for 
Pipe delivered on the streets. Newark, Ohio, has awarded 
a contract for 1100 tons of Iron Pipe at $21.59 per ton. 
Warehouse business during June showed a slight improve- 
ment over the previous month. We quote Iron Bars at 1.45c.., 
Cleveland, for car lots; Steel Bars, 1.50c., Cleveland, for 
ear lots, half extras; Beams and Channels, 1.70c., base, 
Cleveland, and Plates, 4-in. and heavier, 1.70c.. Cleveland. 
Dealers quote Sheets, mill shipments, car lots; Cleveland, as 
follows: Blue Annealed, No. 10, 1.90c.; Box Annealed, No. 
28, 2.60c.: Galvanized, No. 28, 3.65c. Jobbers quote Iron 
and Steel Bars out of stock at 1.65c. to 1.70c. Beams and 
Channels out of stock are 2c., and Plates, 14-in. and heavier, 
1.90c. Warehouse prices on Sheets are as follows: Blue 
Annealed, No. 10, 2.10c.: Box Annealed, No. 28, 2.70c.: 
Galvanized, No. 28, 3.85c. Warehouse prices on Boiler 
Tubes, 234 to 5 in., are 64 per cent. discount, and on. Black 
Merchant Iron Pipe, base sizes, 71 per cent. discount. 


Old Material.—The market continues quiet, but prices 
remain firm. There is littl inquiry from consumers, and 
about the only activity is in small transactions among deal- 
ers who are covering on contracts. With many mills shut 
down a large part of July, dealers are not looking for much 
demand that month, but expect a good demand toward 
August. Expecting better prices then, they are not anxious 
to sell at present prices. An advance is noted in quota- 
tions on Old Car Wheels and Malleable and Cast Scrap. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad has a list out this week of 
about 1500 tons. Dealers’ prices to the trade, per gross 
ton. f.o.b. Cleveland, are as follows: 


8 ea ere ree $13.00 to $13.50 
en oe ong ace sha ie aes Wal 15.00 to 16.00 
SR. fa ee eee 16.50 to 17.50 
So | eres ee ee eee 14.00 to 14.50 
Relaying Wheels, 50 lb. and over...... 22.00 to 23.00 
ON OE ree 12.50 to 13.00 
PRGRINGIG TPO. 5 gw cc cw ccesae 12.00 to 12.50 
Agricultural Malleable................ 11.00 to 11.50 
Light Bundled Sheet Scrap........... 8.00 to 9.00 
The following quotations are per net ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 
a es eee $16.00 to $16.50 
ye Py eed ee eee 6.00 to 6.50 
Iron and Steel Turnings and Drillings.. 7.00 to 7.25 
Ree Sy Eee area 8.50to 9.00 
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Harry Bialosky has resigned his position with L. I. 
Bregman & Co., dealers in old materials, and has bought 
an interest in the business of A. Rotter & Co., 1962 to 1988 
Scranton road, Cleveland, Ohio. The old firm name of A. 
Rotter & Co. will be continued. 
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New Yerk. 


New York, July 1, 1908. 

Pig Iron.—The market is quiet, and on the whole un- 
changed, with a relatively small group of sellers urgent to 
market Pig Iron at current prices. It is expected that the 
leading pump interest will to-day close contracts covering 
about 6000 to 8000 tons for New Jersey delivery, and 3000 to 
4000 tons for New England delivery. A large electrical con- 
cern is asking for prices on about 2000 tons of Low Phos- 
phorus Pig. We quote, at tidewater: Northern No. 1 Foun- 
dry, $16.75 to $17; No. 2 Foundry, $16 to $16.50, and No. 2 
Plain, $15.25 to $15.50. Alabama Irons are quoted $16.50 
to $17 for No. 1 Foundry, and $16 to $16.25 for No. 2 Foun- 
dry. 

Steel Rails.—The Erie Railroad, which has bought what 
Rails it has needed this year, month by month, has taken 
7500 tons for July delivery. <A traction road has bought 700 
tons, and there has been fair activity in frog and crossing 
work. The Seaboard Air Line receiver’s order for 12,000 
tons is really the reinstatement of business placed before the 
receivership with the Sparrows Point mill. The Tidewater 
tailroad has also contracted with the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company for 10,000 tons, or 2000 tons more than its original 
contract, which for some months has been held up. The 
Rethlehem Steel Company is reported to have taken an 
order for Girder Rails, this marking the entrance of a new 
competitor into that field. 


Structural Material.—‘Sales at the reduced price fixed 
a few weeks ago have been made for delivery in the next six 
months. In the case of sales to jobbing interests deliveries 
are limited to three months. A factor which manufacturers 
of Structural Steel are expecting to assume greater impor- 
tance in its bearing on the structural situation is the large 
accumulations of idle money. While projects like that of 
the Equitable Assurance Society's $10,000,000 building, on 
which work is expected to begin in the coming year, are 
exceptional, it is an illustration of the reconstruction that 
is to be looked for in lower Manhattan for years. While 
several good contracts are pending, the week has not brought 
out a great deal of new business. The third section of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad viaduct work in connection with the 
Sunnyside, L. I., terminal, 800 tons, has not been let, as 
reported. The New Haven road has placed 425 tons of 
bridge work for the Harlem Division with the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company and about 1000 tons more is pending. The 
Rutland Railroad in Vermont has placed an order for 300 
tons with the American Bridge Company. We continue to 
quote tidewater deliveries, mill shipments, as follows. Beams, 
Channels, Angles and Zees, 1.76c.; Tees, 1.81c. On Beams, 
18 to 24 in., and Angles over 6 in., the extra is 0.10c. 
Material cut to length is sold from stock at 2\%4c. to 2\4c. 


Ferroalloys.—A round lot of 80 per cent. Ferroman- 
ganese was sold this week at $44.50, Baltimore. The mar- 
ket ranges between $44.50 and $45.50, with some few holders 
of choice Continental brands asking higher prices. The de- 
mand for 50 per cent. Ferrosilicon is dull, but it can be se- 
cured at $70, seaboard, or maker’s works. For a fair order 
the freight rate would possibly be absorbed to inland points. 


Bars.—lIt is understood that the Eastern Bar Iron Asso- 
ciation has passed out of existence, due to the withdrawal 
of leading companies. The Bar Iron market has shown the 
effect of the practical abandonment of efforts to maintain 
prices, and quotations now range from 1.36c. to 1.46c., tide- 
water, according to quality and quantity. The demand has 
not been large. Steel Bars continue to be quoted at 1.56c., 
tidewater. 


Plates.—The local demand is light, and inquiries do not 
indicate any early resumption of activity. Prices of stand- 
ard sizes are as follows, at tidewater: Sheared Plates, 
1.76c. to 1.86c.; Flange Plates, 1.86c. to 1.96c.: Marine 
Plates, 2.16c. to 2.26c.; Firebox Plates, 2.65c. to 3.50c., 
according to specifications. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Conditions are looking a little better in 
this branch of trade. Quite a number of contracts are in 
sight. Manchester, Mass., will open bids July 10 for 443 net 
tons of 16-in. and 523 net tons of 14-in. Water Pipe, as well 
as a small quantity of special castings. New York City is 
preparing to purchase a considerable quantity. Within the 
next four weeks the city will put out specifications for about 
6000 tons, principally 6 and 12 in. A city contractor will 
this week buy about 2800 tons of 30-in. to apply on some 
work recently taken by him. The Western gas companies 
are beginning to put out inquiries. One of the most im- 
portant of these is the inquiry of the Laclede Gas Company, 
St. Louis, for 20 to 25 miles of Gas Pipe. The Lynchburg 
Foundry Company recently secured 1400 tons of Water Pipe 
awarded by the city of Washington, D. C. Prices are firm 
for carload lots on the basis of $24.50 to $25 per net ton 
at tidewater for 6-in. 


Old Material.—A generally better feeling prevails as 
to the future, although in most lines trade is exceedingly 
dull. Improvement is seen in No. 1 Railroad Wrought, 
which is in better demand at slightly higher prices. Wrought 
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Pipe is being purchased more freely, at prices 25c. to 50c. 
per ton higher than a month ago. No. 1 high grade Heavy 
Cast Scrap is rather eagerly wanted, with little to be had 
in this vicinity for immediate shipment. Several inquiries 
have been received for this grade of Scrap for delivery in 
the next three months, but it cannot be learned that any 
sales were made as dealers have been chary of contracting 
to make shipments within this time. Practically the same 
conditions are found in Stove Plate. Steel Scrap is rather 
quiet, but this is due to the fact that quite large quantities 
have been bought within the past month or so by the lead- 
ing Eastern Steel companies, and these buyers are now out 
of the market. The opinion quite generally prevails that all 
grades of Old Material will command higher prices before 
September 1. Quotations are about as follows per gross 
ton, New York City: 
Old Girder and T Rails tor melting... .$10.00 to $10.50 


Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 10.00 to 10.50 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths...... 11.50 to 12.00 
I IE cs on a 6 diocg' ea & pala oa 20.50 to 21.50 
Co EE ES o's ¥ 06 2 e a Br. Ba eS 14.50 to 15.00 
Standard Hammered Iron Car Axles... 16.00 to 16.50 
Se eee 14.50 to 15.00 
No. ¥ Baiivroad Wrought... ......2.6+ 13.50 to 14.00 
SOS TE CIs 6 a. 8ieis ence Hs eee cuvne 10.00 to 10.50 
NO. 2 BORG Wrougnt, 1ONE. .....cccses 11.50to 12.00 
Mo... 3 Bard Wrongit, short... .....ccve 10.50 to 11.00 
RN DONS Giaie wuld «a n'a nidie aa me Oe 5.50 to 6.00 
OR A er ee ere ee 5.00 to 5.50 
WN RUNOE ics sos cae akaseaees 6.50 to 7.00 
a 66 5:0 task cae ane saa 10.00 to 10.50 
Se Be I ic kcle bd vesabkece dena eee 12.50 to 13.50 
No. 1 Heavy Cast. broken up......... 13.00 to 14.00 
ee .. SER ae re 9.50 to 10.50 
Locomotive Grate Bars........c.ccees 10.50 to 11.00 
SEO COR: oe wks eense te eWexeuses 11.50 to 12.50 
o-oo —- 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


os _ 





New York, July 1, 1908. 

The course of the stock market since our last report has 
been quite interesting. It had been generally expected that 
the American Locomotive Company would pass or reduce its 
quarterly dividend on the common stock, but contrary to the 
general expectation the management decided to pay the full 
dividend, and the stock advanced on Thursday of last week 
from 48 to 48, probably causing some confusion among those 
who had sold short. While this action has been criticised, it 
nevertheless had the effect of strengthening other industrial 
stocks, notwithstanding some adverse developments among 
railroad stocks. The range of prices on active iron and in- 
dustrial stocks from Thursday of last week to Tuesday of 
this week was as follows: United States Steel common 36% 
to 38%, preferred 10114 to 102%; Car & Foundry common 
33% to 34%, preferred 973¢: Locomotive common 45 to 
4844, preferred 101, to 102; Steel Foundries common 6% 
to 7%, preferred 35 to 36: Cambria Steel 31% to 315; 
Colorado Fuel 26 to 2714; Crucible Steel common 5% to 
5%, preferred 3914 to 41; Pressed Steel common 26 to 28, 
preferred 82%4; Republic common 16% to 18%, preferred 
6344 to 6614; Sloss-Sheffield 49 to 5214, preferred 95% to 
96: Cast Iron Pipe common 19% to 21%, preferred 65 to 
66: Can common 4%, preferred 531% to 54%. Last trans- 
actions up to 1.30 p.m. to-day are reported at the following 
prices: United States Steel common 38, preferred 102%, 
honds 97144; Car & Foundry common 34%, preferred 975%: 
Locomotive common 47%, preferred 101144; Colorado Fuel 
27: Pressed Steel common 28, preferred 824: Railway 
Spring common 36; Republic common 17%, preferred 6614; 
Sloss-Sheffield common 52; Cast Iron Pipe common 21, pre- 
ferred 6444; Can common 4%, preferred 54%. 

Dividends.—The American Locomotive Company has 
declared the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on 
the preferred stock, payable July 21, and 14 per cent. on the 
common stock, payable August 26. 

The E. W. Bliss Company. Brooklyn, N. Y., has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 214 per cent. on the common stock 
and 2 per cent. on the preferred stock. 

The American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company has de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividends of 1 per cent. on the 
common stock and 1%4 per cent. on the preferred stock. 


—_~-- 


At the close of the fiscal year. June 30, the deficit in 
the United States Treasury for the 12 months was $59,- 
655,992, as compared with a surplus one year previous of 
more than $84,000,000. The receipts from all sources in 
the past fiscal year were $763,000,000. The disbursements 
were about $823,000,000, or $181,000,000 larger than in the 
fiscal year 1907. The increase in expenditure on account 
of public works was $17,100,000, due largely to the 
Panama Canal construction. The expenditures for pen- 
sions have increased markedly, being $14,600,000 over 
the preceding year, although it was predicted two or three 
years ago that the limit had been reached. The falling 
off in merchandise imports due to the business depression 
is responsible for the large deficit. 
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Metal Market. 


New YorK, July 1, 1908. 
Pig Tin.—A slight improvement in the volume of busi- 
ness, compared with the preceding week, is noticed. ‘The 
demand, however, continues insufficient to bring the price up 
to import cost. Price changes have been within narrow 
limits, and on a downward trend, as follows: 


-——Cents.——_, 
{me SALE Ha Wa ae Le Ca ta eS Cee 27.55 to 27.60 
June 
June 2 
June 2! 
June = 
July 





The most favorable feature of the situation is the actual 
requisitions in hand from railroads for all kinds of metal. 
It has been unofficially rumored that these large consumers 
of metals would begin purchasing for repairs after July 1. 
Their anxiety to secure supplies as soon after the close of 
the fiscal year as possible was evident when metal dealers 
found in their mail this morning requisitions for small lots 
of metals. The statistics as compiled by C. Mayer, Secre- 
tary of the New York Metal Exchange, are more favorable 
toward higher prices than those of last month, the totai 
visible supply in Europe and the United States being 14,155 
tons June 30, a decrease of about 1300 tons as compared 
with the end of May. Stocks in the United States have in- 
creased about 400 tons, being 1500 tons at the end of June. 
Deliveries into consumption were figured as 3000 tons. The 
London market is lower than last week, closing to-day at 
£124 5s. 6d. for spot, and £125 7s. 6d. for futures, There 
are afloat for American ports 2249 tons. 


Copper.—The market is undeniably lower, but it is 
scarcely as low as some rumors would lead one to believe. 
Electrolytic can be had at 12.62% to 12.75c., and possibly a 
shade under for foreign account. Lake has likewise dropped 
from its level of 13c, and can be had at 12.87l4c., from 
second hands, at least. Business is small, but consumption 
in America has improved, compared with two months ago. 
The export movement, as far as buying for consumption is 
concerned, is small; nevertheless, exports for June amount 
to 29,749 tons, which indicates that much metal has been 
sent abroad for financial reasons. The total exports for the 
first half of the year amount to 166,621 tons. Since this 
movement began, which was when prices fell to a level at 
which European interests would buy around Ociober 1, 
there has been shipped from American ports 265,000 tons. 
In this period of nine months more metal has been sent out 
of this country than in any 12 consecutive months. Euro- 
pean melters and warehouses all have large stocks, for Cop- 
per is not only going from this country, but from Japan and 
Australia. Consumption in Europe is lessening, and fresh 
confirmation of the slowing down in industrial activities 
there is frequently coming to hand. Operations in the Butte 
mining district were seriously curtailed during June, and it 
is possible that the mines in that district have not been 
producing as largely 2s reports from the mining district 
would lead those in the East to think. The fire in the 
Anaconda mine is of little importance at this stage. The 
London market is £1 lower than last week, closing to-day at 
£56 5s. for spot, and £57 for futures. 


Pig Lead.—--The leading producer continues to ask 4.50. 
for round lots. The premium on spot has disappeared, 
and, in fact, some tired second-hand holders are offering at a 
less price. The St. Louis market is firm, at 4.40c. Outside 
producers of Lead are optimistic as to the course of prices, 
and look for higher quotations, but close observers of the 
market feel that any further attempt to raise prices would 
be unwise. 


Spelter.—Lower quotations again prevail, and Prime 
Western brands can be had at 4.50c., New York, and 4.35c., 
St. Louis. Lower quotations have been heard, especially in 
the West, but operators here who have tried to buy in St. 
Louis found no better quotation than 4.35c. 


Nickel.—The price continues unchanged, at 45c., for 
ton lots; smaller quantities are held at 55c. to 65ce. 


Antimony.—In spite of heroic attempts on the part of 
importers to advance quotations, Antimony is again lower. 
Hallett’s is now selling at 8.25c. to 8.50c.: Cookson’s at 
8.50c. to 8.75c., and outside brands Se. to 8.25c. 


Aluminum.—The market is quiet, the leading producer 
asking 33c. for No. 1 ingots, and 30c. to 3le. for No. 2 
ingots. Rods are quoted at 38c., and sheets at 40c., base. 
Large orders for commercial Aluminum can be placed at 
slightly lower figures. 

Tin Plates.—AActivity at the mill continues, but new 
business in this center is light. The price is absolutely 
without change, at $3.89, New York, and $3.70, Pittsburgh, 
for 100 lb. IC Coke Plates. In Swansea Welsh Plates are 
114d. higher, at 12s. 3d. 

Old Metals.—Business continues fair, sales df heavy 
Copper having been made this week on a basis of about 
12.10¢., New York. The foreign demand is likewise fair, but 
accumulators of Scrap complain that they cannot secure 
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all the material desired. The following dealers’ selling 
prices are unchanged from last week: 


-——Cents.——_ 
Copper, Heavy and Crucible............ 12.00 to 12.25 
Copper, Heavy and Wire............... 11.75 to 12.00 
Copper, Light and Bottoms............. 10.75 to 11.00 
RN EE te ie oe a aa 8.75 to 9.00 
i WSs swab e eed ke bas seks ooo 7.00 to 7.25 
Heavy Machine Composition............ 11.50 to 11.75 
oe ee ee 7.75 to 8.25 
PEE EUINMIMDS, . 5 on ee wen ce eee 9.00 to 9.50 
CNS Cite Seka as Sak ah we dks kw wee 4.20 
SOO. “EN 4 os sn esses Veen sonal ot alae ix ives S/o date 3.85 
CeCe ete kee caw ake ae bs die Wes ee es 3.59 


The Vulcan Detinning Company. 


In its application for the listing of its stock on the 
New York Stock Exchange, the Vulcan Detinning Com- 
pany Says: 

The company was incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey, April 25, 1902, Authorized capital, 
preferred stock, 7 per cent. cumulative, $1,500,000; com- 
mon stock, $2,000,000. All issued and outstanding. Par 
value of shares $100 each. The name, location, acreage 
and capacity of plants are as follows: 


Name. Location. Acreage. 
Vulcan Metal Refining Branch (detinning) .Sewaren, N. J. 6 
Vulcan Western Branch (detinning)....... Streator, Ll. DD 
Empire Foundry (iron castings)......... Sewaren, N. J. 11,4 


The business of the company is to purchase waste tin 
plate scrap from manufacturers of tinware, tin cans and 
similar articles, and to separate the component metals 
(tin and steel), by a chemical and electrolytical process. 
This process is a secret one, and, by a recent decision of 
the Court of Errors and Appeals of New Jersey, has been 
declared to be secret and to be the sole and absolute prop- 
erty of the company. In addition thereto the company 
owns patents on a nuinber of the principal and important 
appliances. The product is tin and steel plate scrap, the 
tin being sold to manufacturers of pig tin, tin alloys, 
solder, electrotype and babbitt metal, &¢c., and to terne 
plate manufacturers, while the steel scrap is sold partly 
to steel mills and partly manufactured in the Empire 
Foundry (recently acquired) into castings of various 
kinds. 

The Vulcan Metal Refining Branch is located at 
Sewaren, N. J., on the Long Branch Division of the Sen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey. It also has a water front 
and dock for receiving and shipping by water a large pro- 
portion of its raw materials, as well as part of its steel 
product and coal. The plant comprises a number of brick 
or frame factory buildings, a complete machine shop, 
blacksmith shop, &¢. Erected in 1899 with a capacity of 
10.000 tons of tin scrap per annum, it has been in con- 
stant and uninterrupted operation since then. In 1901 
the capacity was increased to 15,000 tons, and early in 
1907 the plant was again enlarged, so that now its ca- 
pacity is 25,000 tons of tin scrap per annum. 

The Vulean Western Branch is located on the line of 
the Chicago. Indiana & Southern Railroad at Streator. IIL, 
at which place quite a number of railroads are converging. 
This plant was built in 1900, destroyed by a cyclone in 
1903, immediately reconstructed entirely out of earnings. 
and has steadily operated since that time. It is built of 
brick, and is likewise equipped with its own machine and 
blacksmith shop. The yearly capacity is 20,000 tons, the 
buildings, however, being of sufficient size to permit of 
a considerable extension of its producing capacity with- 
out important alterations. 

The company has just acquired by purchase, for cash 
out of surplus, all the real estate, plant, machinery, appli- 
ances and patent rights of the Empire Iron & Metal Com- 
pany, a corporation of the State of New York. This 
property immediately adjoins the Vulean Company’s prop- 
erty at Sewaren, N. J., on which there is a complete and 
fully equipped iron foundry, erected in 1906, of a capacity 
of about 20 tons of iron castings per day. The foundry 
will utilize a part of the scrap production of the detinning 
plant at Sewaren, the intention being to enlarge the same 
gradually until the company’s entire output of scrap may 
be converted there into manufactured iron. 

There is no bonded debt, and the company does not 
owe one dollar excepting for ordinary purchases of mer- 
chandise not yet due. 
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Yearly net earnings (after making all deductions for 
betterments and depreciation), dividends paid and sur- 
plus at end of each fiscal year, are shown in the following 
table: 

April 26, 1902: Reserve fund, $26,910; surplus, $288,140.30; 
total, $315,050.30, 





————Dividends paid.— — 
Fiseal Net Preferred stock. Common stock. 
year. earnings. : Z Surplus. 

1992-3. ...$181,525.36 54..$78,750 3..$60,000 $357,825.66 
1903-4.... 81.43 4%.. 67,500 2.. 40,000 279,907.09 
908s .5:. > GOTOLSS: 16. 28750. .- .2605~ 317,948.44 
1005-6...< (I25,476.25 6G .. 90000  .ncuvs 353,426.69 
1906-7.... 117,866.05 6%.. 97,500 «...... 373,792.74 
LOOT-B.4.5 FTABSLOt B.. SE250  § .csace 389,373.78 


There are now due to the preferred stockholders ac- 
cumulated dividends of 14°%4 per cent. The last financial 
statement of the company, issued March 31, 1908, is as 
follows: 

issets. 
Cash, cash items and inventory of stock on hand...$113,.U0+ 


18 
Plants, lands, tenements, patents, processes...... 3,832,977.45 


Tota rivW ada eue oneK ew eS Ses 6 Sie e's « ee IOS 


Liabilities. 
$56,987.85 
3,500,000.00 


389,373.78 


Actounnn payable (mot Gite). i... cc ecco weeny 
Capital stock... 
PREIS Ses eR sein ssh acs shes Ane wis @ aeceue ee 


Sete es tiaiet eal he 3 oe $3,946,361.63 
The business office of the company is at 157 Cedar 
street, New York. The fiscal year of the company ends 
March 31 of each year. The directors are Samuel R. 
Beardsley, New Jersey; Samuel J. Bloomingdale, Adolph 
Kern, Harry Kraus, Benjamin Nicoll, Eugene E. Spiegel- 
berg, Isaac Stiebel, all of New York. The officers are: 
President, Samuel R. Beardsley; vice-president, Adolph 
Kern; secretary, Charles P. Hull; treasurer, Adolph Kern, 

esa laa 

A Large Sale of Boilers.—The Rust Boiler Company. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has sold to the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Company 11,000 hp. of Rust boilers, for the Ens- 
ley plant. They are in part to replace old boilers, with 
which the Ensley furnaces are now equipped. 

—_————— oe” 

Seiden S. Deemer, New Castle, Del., and associates 
have organized the Deemer Steel Casting Company, with 
a capital stock of $250,000, to manufacture steel castings 
under the Deemer improved surface blown Bessemer co?- 
verter process. The company has secured property with 
a frontage of S37 ft. on the Delaware River, upon which 
a plant will be erected as soon as the plans have been 
completed, with the intention of having it in operation 
within a year. Mr. Deemer has had 30 years’ experience 
in the manufacture of steel castings. He was superin- 
tendeut of the Bryldon Steel Casting Company from the 
inception of that company eight years ago until last 
April, when his contract expired, and previously was 
for over 20 years with the Chester Steel Castings Com- 





pany. ot 

T. J. Mitchell, general manager of the W. J. Rainey 
Coke Compuny’'s interests, states that about 1000 of the 
company’s coke ovens in the Connellsville region, which 
have been idle since December, were to be started up last 
week. The works comprise the Paul, near Vandergrift, 
250 ovens; Revere, 200; Elm Grove, 100; Mount Brad- 
dock, 100: Acme, near Mt. Pleasant, 150; Fort Hill, 106, 
Construction will begin in the near future on the build- 
ing of a large coke works on a tract of 700 acres of coal 
land owned by the company in Redstone Township, in the 
Connellsville region. 

sntibeentiidaitipliiepe tases 

Premier Stolypin, who was called upon last week by 
a deputation of the Duma protesting against the forma- 
tion of the proposed consolidation of Russian steel in- 
terests. which was expected also to include extensive 
coal and iron ore properties, said that the promoters of 
the enterprise had abandoned it. This action was due to 
the fact that the Government, which has in*its discre- 
tion to impose a high or low capitalization tax on new 
corporations, had declined to grant a reduction. All 
sinilar projects. M. Stolypin said, would have to pass 
the Cabinet, which would look carefully to the public 
interest. 
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PERSONAL. 


B. Nicoll of B. Nicoll & Co.. New York, iron and steel 
merchants and representatives of the Wharton Steel Com- 
pany, has sailed for Europe. 

Judge E. H. Gary, chairman of the United States Steel 
Corporation, will probably go abroad next week. 

Julius Preleuthner, formerly with the National Tube 
Company, Lorain, Ohio, has accepted a position as de- 
signer with the Bethlehem Steel Company. He will work 
on the reconstruction of the 2S8-in. structural mill, and 
later on will take charge of the construction in field. 

Paul L. Wolfel. formerly chief engineer of the Amer- 
ican Bridge Company and lately consulting engineer for 
the American Bridge Company of New York, has re- 
signed his position and accepted the position of chief en- 
gineer of the McClintie-Marshall Construction Company, 
with works at Pittsburgh, Pottstown and Carnegie, Pa. 
He assumed the duties of his new position July 1. His 
headquarters are at Pittsburgh. 

Stephen G. Hebert has been appointed a member of 
the Advisory Board of Consulting Engineers of the Chi- 
cago Smoke Abatement Commission and the city depart- 
ment of Smoke Inspection, filling the vacancy due to the 
recent resignation of A. Bement. Graduating at Cornell 
University in 1896, Mr. Hobert has since had charge of 
the engineering work of several large concerns in differ- 
ent States, among these being Swift & Co., Chicago; the 
Solvay Process Company, Syracuse and Detroit, and the 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester. 

The Filer & Stowell Company, Milwaukee, builder of 
high grade heavy duty Corliss engines, is again repre- 
sented in Chicago and vicinity by Frank Englehardt, with 
office at 735 Marquette Building. Mr. Englehardt, with 
the exception of a short period, has been handling the 
Filer & Stowell engines for about 10 years. 

Cc. P. Wagoner. for eight vears engineer of the plate 
department of the Riter-Conley Mfg. Company, Pitts- 
burgh, is now connected with the Petroleum Iron Works 
Company, Sharon, Pa., in the same capacity. 

Dartmouth College has conferred on C. J. H. Wood- 
bury, Boston, Mass., the degree of doctor of science, this 
being the second time that he has received the same de- 
gree, the first being from Union College, New York, in 
1906. He is secretary and treasurer of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers. 

Cc. C. Mason of the sales department of the Browning 
Engineering Company, Cleveland, left recently for Paris, 
where he expects to remain about nine months, looking 
after the interests of his company in France, Germany 
and Belgium. 

Hl. B. Thwing of the Whitcomb-Blaisdell Company. 
Worcester, Mass., returned from Europe on Tuesday, after 
an absence of six weeks. 

Charles H. Moyer, New York manager of the George 
V. Cresson Company, returned from Europe last- week. 
During his absence he secured an important contraci 
from a French firm. 

George D. Evans has resigned as assistant manager 
of sales of the Cleveland office of the Republic [ron « 
Steel Company because of poor health. He will go to 
Colorado Springs, Colo., for an indefinite pericd. 

William §S. Pilling, of Pilling & Crane, Philadelphia, 
sailed July 1 for a two months’ trip abroad. He will 
spend a considerable portion of the time in Switzerland. 

B. F. Wilson, Jr., Birmingham, <Ala., formerly man- 
ager of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company’s 
Oxmoor furnaces, will have charge of operations at the 
Williamson furnace, which is expected to go into blast 
soon on foundry iron. Originally built of 50-ton capacity, 
this will be increased to about 100. 

W. A. Bostwick, metallurgical engineer of the Car- 
negie Steel Company. is in Europe. 

Dr. W. C. Heraeus has been awarded the John Scott 
Legacy Premium and Medal of the Franklin Institute of 
Philadelphia for his improvements on the Heraeus Le 
Chatelier pyrometer and the accuracy and interchange- 


ability of the thermocouple which he has produced, known 
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as the Heraeus element, and sold by Charles Engelhard, 
Hudson Terminal Buildings, 30 Chureh street, New York 
City. 

Sidney H. Wheelhouse, Cincinnati sales manager of 
the Westinghouse Machine Company, has become Pitts- 
burgh sales manager of the Hooven-Owens-Rentschler 
Company, effective July 1. Cincinnati business friends 
tendered him a dinner at the Business Men’s Club 


June 30, 
————».-- oe 


OBITUARY. 


JOSEPH CUMMINGS, at one time the owner of the old 
Columbian Foundry, at Duane and Centre streets, New 
York, died at Rutherford, N. J., June 26, aged 81 years. 
He was president of the Morris & Cummings Dredging 
Company, a pioneer in dredging with machinery. 


JOSHUA WALTER Ruopes, Pittsburgh, died June 30, at 
the home of his father-in-law, George H. Barbour, ai 
Grosse Point, near Detroit, Mich., from a sudden attack 
of urzemic poisoning. He was born in Pittsburgh 35 years 
ago, and was educated in the Pittsburgh schools., His 
wife died about two years ago, leaving two daughters. 
Mr. Rhodes was a prominent figure in financial circles of 
Pittsburgh. In addition to being the head of the firm of 
Joshua W. Rhodes & Co., iron and steel brokers, he was 
connected with the United Iron & Steel Company, Colonr- 
ial Trust Company and Columbia National Bank as 
director. His father and mother survive him. 

ae 

A Sixty-two Story Building.—Plans have been filed 
with the Bureau of Buildings for a 62-story building, to 
occupy the block bounded by Broadway and Nassau, 
Pine and Cedar streets, New York, on a part of which 
now stands the building of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. The main building of the new structure will be 
34 stories, or 489 ft. high. Above it the tower will ex- 
tend 420 ft., containing 28 stories, finished with a cupola. 
There will be 38 passenger elevators, eight running to 
the top of the tower extension. Of the other high tower 
buildings in New York City the Singer Building is 617 ft. 
from the curb to the pinnacle, and the Metropolitan 
tower is 692 ft., or just 700 ft., counting the metal poini 
Which will ornament the lantern. 

poe 


The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company and the 
Amalgamated Association came to an agreement on Mon- 
day as to the wage scales in the mills operated under the 
latter’s rules. In the sheet scale all labor has been put 
on a tonnage basis, and the base of the seale for 26, 27 


and 28 gauge sheets has been advanced from 2.30c¢. to 


2.50e, per pound. In other words, 28-gauge will have to 
advance above 2.50c. before the men are entitled to any 
advance in wages, In thetin plate scale, wages of rollers, 
doublers, catchers, shearing and screw boy were reduced 
6 per cent., and the base of the scale was advanced from 
$3.40 to $3.90 per base box. The base price of tin plate 
will have to be $4 or above before the men will be entitled 
to any advance in wages. The concessions given by the 
Amalgamated Association to the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company will also be allowed to the independent 
sheet and tin plate mills. 
——_3- oe ——___—_. 

The American Railway Association has ascertained 
that the railroads which are members of that organiza- 
tion had supplied themselves up to February, 1908, with 
500,000 freight cars more than the business of the roads 
demanded under the average conditions of the fiscal year 
1907. Non-member roads in the United States on the 
Same date had only two-thirds of the equipment which 
their business demanded. Within the association 79 
roads were deficient, while 127 had an excess. The last 
report of the association on surplus cars showed the num- 
ber to be 350,000 on June 10, apart from the largely in- 
creased number of cars in shops, the repair of which is 
deferred because of poor earnings. On May 13 the num- 
ber of idle cars was 404,534 in the United States and 
Canada, or 9071 less than the high point figure reported 
at the close of April. 
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7° THE IRON AGE 


The Machinery Trade. 


New York, July 1, 1908. 

Developments in the machinery trade the past week were 
such as to more clearly indicate an upward tendency, and 
the opinion is becoming more general that by fall there will 
be a marked increase in the demand. This optimistic feeling 
has been brought about by the renewed activity on the part 
of some of the important interests and the partial revival of 
a few of the larger projects which have been held in abey- 
ance for many months. Not that these corporations are 
now in the market for extensive lines of equipment, but 
their inquiries indicate that they are getting ready to take 
up the matter of purchasing within the next few months. 
Thus one whose representative is inspecting standard tools 
intimates that it will probably purchase a large amount of 
machine tool equipment soon, and another, which received 
bids over a year ago, is asking for reduced prices. It is 
expected, however, that actual business the next two months 
will not vary much from the present dullness, there being 
not enough activity among buyers to cause a betterment in 
a usually dull period. Notwithstanding the improvement in 
the outlook, business the past week showed but little change. 
Orders were no more plentiful than the previous week, but 
some fair sized lots of tools were sold. Inquiries were light 
and generally covered but few tools each. Business for June 
was a disappointment with many of the machinery houses, 
the sales sheets showing a decrease from the previous 
month’s business. When the month opened it was thought 
that the sales would equal, if not excel a little, those of 
April and May, and with a few houses only a slight varia- 
tion was noted; but others report business worse than that 
for any month but one since the beginning of the year, the 
poorest month with some being January and others Febru- 
ary. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Ralilroad’s 
Machinery Requirements. 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad con- 
tinues to send out inquiries for machinery for its new shops 
at Scranton, Pa., and now has inquiries in the trade for 
about 12 machine tools, some of them of the heavier class. 
Bids for these tools are to be received by the railroad this 
week, and from the short time given to machinery houses 
to prepare their bids it is inferred that purchases will not 
be delayed more than the time necessary to tabulate the bids. 
As the construction of this plant progresses the railroad will 
probably come into the market from time to time for small 
quantities of tools, and as soon as the machine shop is built 
the company will probably ask bids for a large amount of 
equipment. As has been noted in these columns, the com- 
pany will probably purchase about $12,000 worth of new 
tools for its Keyser Valley freight car repair shops. 

The construction of a new cut-off on the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad line between Lake Hopat- 
cong and the Delaware Water Gap, which will include about 
28% miles of railroad, will entail the purchasing of consid- 
erable machinery on the part of contractors making the suc- 
cessful bids on the work, according to an engineer who is in 
close contact with the enterprise. It is stated that this is 
the largest piece of railroad construction of the kind under- 
taken in this country in some years and it will entail the 
expenditure of about $10,000,000. The successful bidders on 
the work are: Section 1, Timothy Burke, Scranton, Pa.; 
section 2, Waltz & Reece, Billings, Mont.; section 3, D. W. 
Flickwire, Terry Building, Roanoke, Va.; section 4, W. H. 
Gahagan, 189 Montague street. Brooklyn, N. Y.; section 5, 
Hyde-Macfarlane Company, 7 East Forty-second street, 
New York; section 6, Reiter, Curtiss & Hill, Arcade Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa.; section 7, Smith & McCormack, 
Easton, Pa. The new cut-off will extend through a par- 
ticularly difficult piece of country for railroad construction. 
and regardless of the fact that some of the contractors may 
have equipment on hand, it is stated that considerable buy- 
ing will have to be done, especially in the way of rock drill- 
ing and excavating machinery, rock conveying apparatus, 
hoisting and a general line of contractors’ equipment. The 
contractors will all establish offices at or near the work, it 
is stated, and in consequence it is expected that the buying 
will be done in this section. ‘ 

Orders have been placed by Westinghouse, Church, Kerr 
& Co., New York, for the mechanical equipment for the new 
shops to be constructed at Spirit Lake, Idaho, for the Idaho 
& Washington Northern Railroad, for which they are engi- 
neers. This plant is to cost about $100,000, and being mod- 
ern in every respect, will necessitate the installation of good 
sized equipment, including wheel presses, lathes and all neces- 
sary machinery for machine and erecting shops. The plant 
is to consist of a machine and erecting shop, 70 x 210 ft.: 
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blacksmith shop and boiler room, 40 x 97 ft., and other 
smaller buildings. 

From reliable sources we learn that the American Loco- 
motive Company contemplates the purchase of a large 
amount of equipment for its Pittsburgh shops, It is not 
expected that the company will buy this equipment imme- 
diately, but it is intimated that the trade can look for some 
substantial inquiries within a short time. The company now 
has inquiries in the market for a few machine tools and 
has placed a few orders the past week, but we understand 
that all of the present requirements have not been covered. 

The Universal Lock Nut & Bolt Company, with offices 
at 200 Broadway, New York, is making plans for erecting 
one or more plants for the manufacture of a new combina- 
tion lock nut and bolt. The company will probably erect 
its first plant at Paterson, N. J., and negotiations are now 
under way for securing a site there. William Jacobus, 
treasurer and general manager, is in charge of the enterprise 
and under his directions plans are being prepared for 4 
plant large enough to employ about 300 hands. It is stated 
that the company has orders enough on its books to keep a 
plant of this size busy for two years, and as soon as the 
plans are perfected bids will be obtained on the machinery 
equipment. This will include the purchasing of power ap- 
paratus and nut and bolt machinery. It is the company’s 
intention to maintain its own machine shop, and it will 
manufacture its entire product from the raw material to 
the finished state. The bolts, it is stated, are adapted to 
use in railroad rails and machinery where bolts and nuts 
are subject to vibration. The vibration, it is stated, has a 
tendency to work the nut on tighter and to lock it, and it 
can only be unscrewed by use of a pinion. The company is 
negotiating for a site of about 12 acres in extent, and it is 
expected that work on the new plant will be begun before 
the summer is over. 

The Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., intends to build a 
new forge shop and foundry for the department of science 
and technology. Prof. Arthur L. Williston, director of the 
department, will have full charge of the purchase of ma- 
chinery. 

The recent fire at the plant of the Dickson Car Wheel 
Company, Houston, Texas, destroyed the machine, pattern 
and blacksmith shops. No plans have as yet béen prepared 
for rebuilding these departments, and it is not likely that 
purchases of machinery will be made until] plans for the new 
buildings have been completed. 

The W. B. Forbes Company, Hoboken, N. J., is now 
ready to take up the purchase of the additional machinery 
it will need for completing the equipment of its new shops 
to be erected at Fort Trumbull, Conn. There will be a 
main building, 50 x 200 ft.; pawer house, 30 x 40 ft.; office 
building, 35 x 65 ft., all two stories in hight. 

The Tamaqua Mfg. Company, Tamaqua, Pa., general 
foundry and machine work and manufacturer of improved 
machinery, has decided to rebuild its plant which was re- 
cently destroyed by fire, but has not yet prepared plans for 
the new buildings nor ascertained the amount and character 
of new machinery it will have to purchase to replace that 
lost in the fire. 

The Public Service Corporation of New Jersey is now 
asking bids on the large addition to its Marion power plant, 
mentioned in these columns, and a number of houses in this 
city are figuring on the equipment for furnishing the power 
and accessories, such as coal and ash handling machinery, 
cranes, etc. The addition will include sufficient equipment 
to generate about 18,000 kw. in two sets. The building will 
be 80 x 100 ft., and will be of steel and concrete construction, 

The large amount of money to be spent for increasing 
the water supply of New York will probably be of consid- 
erable benefit to manufacturers of contractors’ machinery 
for some time to come. Bids have already been received on 
part of the greatest piece of work, the Catskill aqueduct, 
and in addition the city is preparing to increase the water 
supply from Long Island. The Board of Estimate at its 
meeting last week approved plans for the proposed new 
water supply system in Suffolk County, which is to cost 
about $40,000,000. The sum of $22,000,000 was voted on 
account of the Catskill water project, making $50,000,000 
thus far granted for that work. 

The Superintendent of Public Works, Albany, N. Y., will 
receive bids until July 21 for additional work on the Erie 
Barge Canal, covering contract No. 60, for the improvement 
of the canal from the west end of contract No. 6 to about 
1% mile west of Adams basin bridge, length about 8 miles; 
contract No. 64, for the improvement of the canal from 600: 
ft. west of Prospect street bridge, Medina, to 100 ft. east of 
the Gasport bridge, length about 9 miles. 





Chicago Machinery Market. 


CuHIcaco, ILL., June 30, 1908. 
The existing dullness in the machinery trade was not 
especially emphasized, neither was it appreciably relieved by 
the volume of last week’s transactions. There is still con- 
siderable irregularity in the distribution of orders, which 
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gives rise to a variation in the results reported by various 
machinery houses. One leading distributor of machine tools 
reports a fair increase over last month, with several pros- 
pective orders that are likely to materially increase the total ; 
others have broken about even, while some have fallen be- 
hind. But, despite the indecisive movements of the present, 
there is a growing feeling of optimism respecting develop- 
ments of the near future. This statement is not meant to 
convey the idea that the trade is expecting a rush of busi- 
ness, but rather a conservative increase that will lift the 
wheels of traffic out of the extreme rut of dullness into 
which they have fallen. This sentiment is strongly reflected 
in a number of letters received from manufacturers of vari- 
ous kinds of machinery. ‘Typical of the expressions con- 
tained therein is the following statement of a Western manu- 
facturer of steam pumps and hoisting machinery: “Our 
views on the financial and industrial situation are optimistic. 
Business conditions with us are improving, and we think 
will continue to improve. However, we do not look for any 
sudden or quick improvement in business conditions. We do 
think, though, improvement will be slow, but steady.” The 
reason generally assigned for as the basis of the’ expected 
improvement is the promising prospects of bountiful crops. 
It is reasoned that the prosperity of the agricultural com- 
munities must be sensibly reflected in all lines of industry. 
Already the agricultural foundries are busier and the demand 
for agricultural machinery is exceedingly good. Jobbing 
foundries, however, are still quiet, showing no general] in- 
crease in pig iron consumption. 

A machine tool representative lately returned from a trip 
through the northern iron ranges reports an increasing de- 
mand for equipment from the iron mines. This is attributed 
to preparations that are being made for extensive develop- 
ment work which will call for the active employment of 
mechanical equipment in that region. A number of tool 
orders have lately been secured from shops in the iron coun- 
try and other points in the Northwest. More inquiries, it 
appears, are emanating from Northwestern territory than 
elsewhere at the present time, and though they concern no 
large requirements individually, the aggregate of business 
represented is considerable. 

The addition of three large buildings to the Hawthorne 
plant of the Western Electric Company, Chicago, is a de- 
velopment of importance in the Western machinery trade. 
Construction of these buildings will be begun at once, and 
when completed will result in a concentration of the com- 
pany’s interests in this plant. It is likely that a large part 
of the machinery required to equip the new additions will 
be transferred from the Clinton street plant, which will 
eventually be abandoned. The purchase of considerable new 
machinery will probably be necessary for the completion of 
the equipment, but as yet the wants of the company in this 
respect have not been fully planned. 

The following are among the recent crane orders received 
by Pawling & Harnischfeger, Milwaukee, Wis.: Chicago 
City Railway Company, Chicago, one 744-ton three-motor 
crane, 54-ft. span; Manistee Iron Works Company, Manistee, 
Mich., one ‘15-ton three-motor crane, 51-ft. span, and one 
10-ton three-motor crane, 29-ft. span; Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, South Bethlehem, Pa., three 10-ton five-motor cranes, 
84-ft. span, and one 10-ton five-motor crane, 61-ft. span; 
Sewerage and Water Board of New Orleans, one 3-ton 
three-motor crane, 45-ft. span; Compania Minera De 
Penoles, New York, for shipment to Mexico, one 3-ton one- 
motor electric hoist crane, 40-ft. span; Savannah Lumber 
Company, Savannah, Ga., one 10-ton hand crane, 36-ft. 
span; Reading Iron Company, Reading, Pa., one 10-ton 
three-motor crane, 72-ft. span; Standard Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Company, Bristol, Pa., six 10-ton three-motor 
cranes, 51-ft. span; one 6-ton three-motor crane, 51-ft. span; 
Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Clarksburg, W. Va., 
one 20-ton three-motor crane, 60-ft. span, and one 5-ton 
three-motor crane, 50-ft. span; Milton Mfg. Company, Mil- 
ton, Pa., one 3-ton two-motor electric traveling hoist. 

Notwithstanding the general curtailment of demand for 
generative and motive power equipment, the Murray Iron 
Works Company, Burlington, Iowa, has since the first of 
January, 1908, sold 35 units of Murray Corliss engines, 
amounting to 5700 hp.; Murray tubular and water tube 
boilers aggregating 4500 hp. in 62 units. The significant 
feature of this business is its wide distribution, consisting 
as it does of 75 individual orders from industrial plants of 
all kinds, scattered from New York to California. 

The city of Marion, Ind., has under consideration the 
purchase of the following machinery equipment for the 
municipal electric light plant: One 500-kw., 2300-volt, 60- 
cycle engine type generator, direct connected to a horizontal 
cross compound condensing engine of about 800 hp. with 
surface condenser, and two 300-hp. water tube boilers. 
Alternate plans, however, contemplate the purchase of a 
375-kw. 3-phase, 60-cycle engine type generator, to be direct 
connected to the same type of engines. Otis Weesner is 
superintendent. 

Plans and specifications now in course of preparation for 
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a new municipal electric light plant at Clarkson, Neb., will 
soon be submitted to manufacturers of electric and power 
equipment for bids on the necessary machinery. The in- 
stallation will comprise a steam plant to be run in connec- 
tion with a water plant already installed. 

Bids for the construction of a water works system for 
the city of Ricketts, lowa, will be received until July 6. 
Plans and specifications are on file with the town clerk. 

The city of Lodi, Wis., is about to purchase an additional 
100-hp. boiler for its electric light plant. 

The Common Council of Hartford, Wis., has authorized 
the building of a municipal electric light plant to cost 
$27,000. The equipment of this plant will include two 300- 
volt 60-cycle single phase alternating current units with 
30 and 60 kw. generators. We are advised, however, that 
specifications for this work have not as yet been completed. 
George IE. Ines is deputy city clerk. 





Cleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 30, 1908. 

There is considerable improvement in the orders and in- 
quiries for special machinery as compared with the past few 
months. This improvement is noticed by the builders of 
machine tool equipment and special heavy machinery. Whz-le 
the demand for the ordinary run of machine tools has not 
picked up, plants making these tools are turning their at- 
tention to such special machinery as there is a demand for 
and in this way many plants are able to keep fairly bus) 
that otherwise would be nearly idle. In the line of heavy 
machinery good inquiries have developed recently for coal 
and ore handling machinery, ,the inquiries coming from the 
Pennsylvania coal fields and from the Western mines. ‘The 
prospective purchasers of this new mine equipment have 
been holding off until conditions improved and their present 
inquiries are expected to result shortly in the placing of 
orders; in fact, some of these orders are about as good as 
closed now. There is some improvement in. the inquiries 
for shop cranes, but owing to the absence of the railroads 
from the market the locomotive crane market shows little 
if any improvement. 

The past week has been unusually quiet with machine 
tool dealers, the volume of their orders being about as light 
as they have been during any week of the year. Sales were 
confined mostly to single tools. Some inquiries are pending. 
but none of them is for more than small requirements. Sone 
industrial plants that have suffered from the recent depres- 
sion are arranging to add new products to their lines and 
are placing orders for special tools and machinery, the.r 
present equipment, some of which is still idle, not being 
suitable for turning out these new products. The automo- 
bile makers are buying a few tools. While the demand 
from this source is still light, the outlook for future busi- 
ness is regarded as favorable. The automobile industry is 
in fairly satisfactory shape, and some of the plants are still 
running at full capacity to complete this season’s output. 
Plants that make automobile parts are fairly busy. 

The general industrial situation is regarded as more 
favorable on all sides. While in some lines of manufactur- 
ing the improvement in orders has so far only been light, the 
general feeling is much better, and although not a great deal 
of improvement is looked for during the summer months of 
July and August, there is a belief that conditions will ma- 
terially improve early in the fall. 

Owing to the fact that many factories shut down for a 
short time about July 1 for inventories, it has been decided 
to postpone “employment day” until August 1. At a meet- 
ing of representatives of the Manufacturers’ Club, the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Industry, Cleveland Improvement League, 
and Builders’ Exchange, held a few days ago, resolutions 
were adopted urging all northern Ohio employers to put as 
many men to work as possible on the day set. The secre- 
taries of the organizations represented were appointed a 
committee to take up the matter among the members of their 
own organizations. The joint committee organized by ap- 
pointing Walter D. Sayle, president of the Cleveland Punch 
& Shear Works Company and of the Manufacturers’ Club. 
as chairman, and A. E. Hyre, secretary of the Chamber of 
Industry, as secretary. 

The Morgan Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio, re- 
ports a very satisfactory increase in its orders and inquiries 
for cranes and special machinery, The company is running 
its plant at 75 per cent. of its capacity, and the working 
force will soon be further increased. 

The Western office of the Waterbury Farrel Foundry & 
Machine Company, Williamson Building, Cleveland, reports 
that the volume of its orders, which showed much ‘improve- 
ment during May. has kept up in a very satisfactory manner 
during June, and that inquiries for special machinery con- 
tinue to come in in good shape. 

George E. Neil, who is well known among the machinery 
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trade in this territory, has opened offices at 249 The Arcade 
and will conduct a general new and second-hand machinery 
agency. He will also handle a line of good specialties, in- 
cluding belting, roofing, &c. 

With the intention of enlarging its business the Eureka 
Mfg. Company, which has a plant in Warren, Ohio, for the 
manufacture of display racks, store fixtures and novelties, 
has been incorporated, with a capital stock of $10,000, by 
F. A. Millikan, F. B. Wadsworth, E. A. Millikan, C. L. 
Wood and F. E. Alexander. 

The Johnson Bibb & Faucet Company, Upper Sandusky, 
Ohio. has been incorporated, with a capitalization of $25,000, 
by John W. Johnson, Joseph E. Van Nostran, Homer S. 
Robinson, John Carey and Robert Carey. 

The Buckeye Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, has under 
erection a large addition to its plant to be devoted entirely 
to automobile tires. . The new building is 40 x 231 ft. and 
three stories high. 

The Western Reserve Machinery Company, Cleveland, has 
been incorporated, with a capitalization of $1000, by W. R. 
Holding, W. H. Bosworth, M. K. Bosworth. H. H. Holding 
and W. M. Crane. 





Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI. OHTO, June 30, 1908. 

Noticeable features of the past week were indicative 
rather of a hopefulness for the future than any feeling that 
present conditions have undergone a change for the better. 
This is shown in the taking on of additional help in most 
all departments, the more generally optimistic note to cor- 
respondence from dealers and salesmen in all parts of the 
country and the placing of contracts and specifications for 
various shop changes and improvements planned and laid 
out in the early or middle part of last year. Interviews with 
heads of departments of a number of the minor manufactur- 
ers of machine tools show that many have maintained their 
modest shop forces throughout the months of depression and 
worked full or nearly full time—55 hr, per week. An ex- 
planation is offered for this condition of affairs by a close 
observer. Such tools as have been acquired have been bought 
closely and have been of the universal types and medium 
and small sizes. This moved the less expensively constructed 
lathes, drills and the like, but left the special and high speed 
machines on stock floors. Another cause of the activity of 


these cheaper lines is the number of skilled mechanics who. 


held important positions in big shops and who were let out 
when the slump came. Those who had saved up some money 
fitted up small shops economically with such tools lathes, 
sensitive drills and the like—as they could secure with lim- 
ited means and started in business as general machinists, 
preferring to carry out long cherished dreams of independ- 
ence than remain idle awaiting chances of reinstatement. 
Many of these makers of cheaper lines of tools profited, too, 
by putting their prices at a reasonable advance over those 
of the second-hand and slightly used tools. The result has 
been that these manufacturers have been busy through the 
slump and for the most part are in very good shape. 

The head of one local concern making a neat little sen- 
sitive drill of about 300 Ib. weight sold on one trip of about 
three weeks 68 of these tools. 

The American Valve & Meter Company, Cincinnati, 
manufacturer of automatic water columns, tank fixtures, 
float valves, water meters, &c., will change its power system 
from belt drive to electrical. This was decided by the officers 
and directors in line with a determination to increase shop 
officiency to take care of its rapidly growing business. The 
Reliance Engineering Company is preparing plans and speci- 
fications and will take bids on equipment. It has not yet 
been determined whether to employ direct or alternating 
current. 

Local financiers are figuring with a prominent builder 
of engines from the East who is here investigating with a 
view of locating. At present a plan is under discussion 
which would see the taking over of a large local plant and 
perhaps consolidation with the Eastern concern, with head- 
quarters here. Details are not yet ready for publication, but 
it is understood that preliminaries have been gone over and 
that all parties are satisfied with the location of the big 
plant in Cincinnati. 

Local jobbing foundries are making little headway. The 
melt with-strictly jobbing concerns has not increased, al- 
though some establishments located outside the city report 
increased business with local machine tool manufacturers. 
Very few foundries are buying pig iron. <A few placed or- 
ders for tonnage ranging from 500 to 1500 tons a month ago 
at the time of the $11.50 buying movement, but the larger 
of these were for the most part speculative. A number of 
castings comtracts expire July 1, and it is reported that some 
manufacturers have succeeded in getting a contract on a flat 
price basis for the coming term. 

The American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio, 





which is managed by Cincinnati people, is shut down for a 
week to invoice and for a general overhauling in certain de- 
partments. The company made a good record during the 
months of general mill depression and the officials are well 
satisfied with conditions, everything considered. 

The Long & Alstatter Company, Hamilton, Ohio, maker 
of heavy punching and shearing machinery, has experienced 
a good demand for several special types built to specifica- 
tions and to perform certain work marked out by large 
manufacturers of perforating machinery. One of the latest 
orders of this character is for a big machine for hot pressing 
continuous rail points. It weighs 40,000 lb. Heads of de- 
partments of the company are optimistic and express confi- 
dence in the future, 

August Tuechter and Sherman Schauer of the Cinein- 
nati Machine Tool Company returned Saturday from At- 
lantic City, well pleased and quite enthusiastic over the ex- 
hibits and general air of confidence in the future manifested 
by close observers and manufacturers who spent considerable 
of their time at the famous seaside resort while the Railway 
Master Mechanics’ and Master Car Builders’ associations 
were in session. There has been a little revival of trade 
with foreign countries, one order from abroad calling for 
three medium sized drills. 

The Steptoe Shaper Company reports sales of a 24-in. 
triple gear through the Augustin Fuller Company, New 
Yors, for shipment to Mexico; 25-in. back gear type through 
the Salt Lake city branch of the Mine & Smelters Supply 
Company, also for shipment to Mexico. Another is of a 
20-in. single gear machine to a Detroit party. 

The Cincinnati Punch & Shear Company recently shipped 
to the Cooper Safe Company, Hillsboro. Ohio, a small double 
power punch and shear machine; Hallidie Machinery Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore.. double 36-in. punch and shear, weight 
16,000 Ib... which was accompanied by a wheel press from 
the Niles Tool Works Company: 36-in. throat single punch 
for export; one single 12-in. machine, Aiken Engineering 
Company, Winthrop Harbor, M1. 

A new building of the Byesville Foundry & Machine 
Company, Byesville, Ohio, was blown down recently during 
a severe storm which destroyed considerable property in 
that part of Ohio. The machinery had not yet been in- 
stalled. 

Middletown, Ohio, manufacturers have recently or- 
ganized the Tennessee Metal Culvert Company. ' 





Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 30, 1908. 

New business has hardly been as plentiful as in preced- 
ing weeks. The trade, however. about holds its own and 
looks at the situation encouragingly, as. even in good years, 
a decline in buying is generally noticeable at this season, 
when semiannual stock taking is the usual order. While 
plants will not be shut down for repairs as extensively as 
customary, owing to the diminished pressure which has pre- 
vailed, there will nevertheless be the same tendency to with- 
hold business until after the turn of the half year. 

Both manufacturers and merchants have been giving the 
Atlantic City conventions of the Master Car Builders and 
Railway Master Mechanics a good share of their attention 
the past week, and other business has probably not been 
pushed as hard as is customarily done. With these conven- 
tions over, more attention will be given to the general trade. 
which, it is expected, will result in an increased number of 
orders. The conventions and the exhibits of railroad shop 
tools and appliances were very largely attended, and will. 
it is believed, result in a satisfactory volume of business 
later in the year. Encouragement is taken from the expres- 
sions of the railroad people, and while those from the West- 
ern roads are expected to come into the,market first, some 
fair business is looked forward to later in the year from the 
local roads. 

Manufacturers generally report no change in the general 
situation. Orders are confined to single tool propositions, 
mostly of the smaller and medium classes. There have been 
a few more orders about for special metal working tools, but 
the demand for general equipment is still quiet. Makers of 
the larger machine tools report no particular improvement in 
the demand, buying being pretty well scattered. Inquiries are 
hardly as plentiful as they were, although it is said that in 
a number of instances it is to be noted that they lead up to 
orders somewhat better. 

While some little improvement has been noted in the 
foreign demand, little business has come to this section. 
Such as has been placed has been largely in the nature of 
special tools. Those transacting an established business 
abroad in power transmission specialties report only a fair 
volume of business. 

Second hand machine tools continue jin comparatively 
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good demand. <A fair volume of inquiry is reported, and 
while sales have been largely of the single tool variety, the 
aggregate volume of business is regarded by the trade as 
quite satisfactory. Both metal and woodworking machinery 
as well as tools of a somewhat special nature appear to be 
in equal demand, while there is also a fair inquiry reported 
for power equipment specialties. Engines and boilers, par- 
ticularly those of the smaller horsepowers, are not exten- 
sively inquired for, although a fair amount of business is 
still being done in medium horsepowers. A moderate busi- 
ness in new engines and boilers is being transacted, some of 
which run up into the higher power equipment. 

Spasmodic improvement is noted in the foundry trade. 
Some of the steel casting plants report a better run of 
orders, but there is no disposition to enter any large con- 
tracts or buy for forward shipment. A few of the gray 
iron foundries report an increase of orders, but the business 
is still somewhat irregular. Jobbing foundries are not very 
active, and dependent almost entirely on current week to 
week business. 

Percy A. Kley, 1585 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, engi- 
neer in charge of construction of the new plant building 
for the E. J. Schwartz & Bros. Company, Newark, N. J., 
will take bids at an early date for equipment required, in- 
cluded among which will be a 40 kw. direct connected elec- 
tric generator and engine, a 100-hp. return tubular boiler, 
two large electric or hydraulic freight elevators, and gen- 
eral fertilizer manufacturing apparatus. 

The Board of Water Commissioners, Reading, Pa., will 
receive bids until July 10 for the construction of a number 
of Bernhart filters. Specifications may be had by applying 
at the office of the superintendent and engineer, Emil L. 
Neubling, Reading, Pa. 

The receiver of the Neafie & Levy Ship & Engine Build- 
ing Company will offer at public sale July 28 the real estate 
and equipment of the plant, including foundry, machine 
shops. boiler shops, storage and warehouses, dry docks, 
wharves, tools, &c. The plant has been operated by the re- 
ceivers for several years, and efforts will be made to sell it 
as a going concern, 

The West Philadelphia Stock Yards Company is having 
estimates made for the erection of a two-story packing plant, 
60 x 192 ft., at Thirtieth and Arch streets. 

Edward Fay & Sons have been awarded the contract by 
the Philadelphia & Reading Railway Company for a car 
cleaning plant, to be erected at Broad street and Lehigh 
avenue. This work is in connection with the elevation of 
that company’s tracks on Ninth street, and consists of the 
construction of water, steam and air pipe lines and the erec- 
tion of a paint shop, blacksmith shop, power house, stove 
house, coal trestles, &e. 

The Light House Engineer, Wilmington, Del., will re- 
ceive bids until July 10 for furnishing the metal work super- 
structure for a lighthouse to be erected at Elbow of Cross 
Ledge Light Station, in Delaware Bay. 

The newly constructed machine shop of the Taylor Iron 
& Steel Company, High Bridge, N. J., was dedicated with 
appropriate ceremony, under the auspices of that company 
and the Board of Trade of High Bridge, N. J., Saturday, 
June 27. Charles W. Summerfield, secretary of the Mer- 
chants’ & Travelers’ Association, Philadelphia, was one of 
the prominent speakers. 





New England Machinery Market. 


Worcester. Mass.. June 30, 1908. 
While more machinery was disposed of the past week 
than in the week preceding, the orders were not numerous 
nor large. The continuous hot weather is having its effect, 
adding to the prevailing dullness. Sales are for the most 
part confined to second-hand machines. 
new tools are not brisk. 


Even inquiries for 
Prospective buyers are apathetic, 
there being no immediate necessity for placing orders, and 
there is the other element, the hope that a general sys- 
tematized reduction in prices of machinery will be made by 
the manufacturers, or that a break in the market may follow 
price cutting. Both possibilities seem remote, for the ma- 
chine tool builders are not considering a change in their 
lists, and there is no evidence that prices are being shaved 
or that there is an inclination to make other than trivial 
concessions to customers. 

Veteran observers call attention to the fact that, in spite 
of months of poor business and the general belief that no 
important change for the better need be hoped for before 
autumn, there prevails a pronounced degree of cheerfulness 
among manufacturers and merchants. This is in marked 
contrast to the mental] depression that has been strongly in 
evidence in all other similar periods of industrial inactivity 
in the United States. This is explained by the fact that 
business houses are entrenched behind a financial strength 


sufficient to meet a drain on resources, and that they believe 
the underlying conditions of the country are sound and there- 
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fore promising of a change for better things in the not too 
distant future. Collections are improving and may be termed 
fair. The money market is easy, and the stock market has 
signs of strength. Incidentally it may be stated that some 
business men look to the stock market to act as the force 
which will give the required impetus toward a return of the 
sort of general confidence which will mean the resumption 
of buying in every branch of business. The crop outlook 
loses nothing of its brightness. General business continues to 
improve in spots, though it must be added that the improve- 
ment in some quarters is to an extent counteracted by de- 
creased production in others. The transportation companies 
are busier than they have been. This applies not only to the 
railroads and steamship companies, but also to those con- 
cerns which do transfer and other hauling in the cities. In 
Zoston there are not nearly so many idle horses as there 
were a month or two ago. 

The Watertown Arsenal will buy some machinery soon, 
but the list wil! not be a long one, and will consist prin- 
cipally of inexpensive tools. It is also likely that the 
Charlestown and Portsmouth navy yards will be in the mar- 
ket to a small extent. Nothing will be done in the way of 
Government buying, however, until funds included in recent 
appropriations become available. Work at the navy yards 
is very dull, there being a noticeable difference from last 
year, as was expected when the Atlantic fleet sailed for the 
Pacific, and consequently there is no great demand for gen- 
«ral supplies. Nevertheless the influence of the navy upon 
New England business is by no means a small one at this 
time, and emphasizes the fact, often discussed by manufac- 
turers and dealers, that a large navy has a very important 
place industrially. Not only are the Government works 
affected, but the shipbuilders at Bath, Maine, and Quincey, 
Mass., are active buyers because of the Government work in 
the yards. This is especially true at Quincy, where the Fore 
River Shipbuilding Company is very busy, as is emphasized 
by the occasional purchase of machinery and other equip- 
ment. Besides the work laid down, including the 20,000- 
ton North Dakota, the construction of eight steel tugs for 
the War Department is about to begin. The work on the 
North Dakota is being rushed at a rate never equaled in this 
country, it is claimed, the ship being three months ahead of 
a schedule that was itself without precedent for time on this 
side of the Atlantic. A great deal of satisfaction is expressed 
in New England over the performance of the scout cruiser 
Salem, which is equipped with the strictly American Curtis 
steam turbines. While full information is not available it 
is known that the hour record of 26.885 knots was made, at 
least equaling that of the sister ship, the Chester, which has 
the Parsons turbines. The coal consumption tests, though 
not vet finished, are believed to be entirely favorable. Two 
12,000-hp. Curtis turbines, building by the Fore River Com- 
pany for a Japanese cruiser, are being tested, and so far as 
reported have come up to the full expectations of their de- 
signers. 

The pressed metal manufacturers report that their busi- 
ness is improving, the change being quite marked in some 
instances. This trade gets its business from a wide variety 
of industry, and is also close to the consumer with many of 
its products, so that it responds quickly to whatever im- 
provement may come to many other branches of manufac- 
turing. At present figuring is close and competition keen, 
but the volume of business compares favorably to that of 
other metal lines. In fact, there has been less serious de- 
pression in this trade than in most others. Some of the 
pressed steel people have been increasing equipment, and 
others are planning for a larger or more diversified capacity. 

The present car barns of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford trolley system at Bridgeport, Conn., have been 
sold to form a part of the site for the new plant which the 
Remington Arms Company proposes to erect in that city 
in preparation for removing the industry from Ilion, N. Y., 
according to a Bridgeport dispatch. The trolley company 
will erect a new barn to cost $250,000, which will doubt- 
less have the usual equipment of machinery for repair pur- 
poses, 

A project is on foot in Boston to build a gigantic indus- 
trial building, plans for which are being prepared by H. L. 
Gilman, 46 Corn Hill, Boston. The purpose is to provide 
3,000,000 sq. ft. of manufacturing space for rental. This 
would mean very large power plant requirements, and large 
amounts of other equipment which must form a part of the 
conveniences of the modern building of the type. 

The Union Hardware Company, Torrington, Conn., has 
increased its capital stock from $150,000 to $600,000. 

The Narragansett Machine Company, Pawtucket, R. I.. 
is erecting an addition to its machine shop building, 50 x 100 
ft., and two stories. The new space is not required for the 
immediate needs of the business; extension is following out 
the policy of the company in separating its departments as 
they grow and to make preparation for the time when greater 
facilities will be required. 

The Mattatuck Mfg. Company, Waterbury, Conn., manu- 
facturer of furniture nails, is to erect a four-story brick 
building, 42 x 148 ft., to be used for shipping, packing and 
storage. 

The Clark Castor Company, Plainville, Conn., is erecting 
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an addition to its factory that will have a little more than 
double the present floor space. The building will be of 
brick, two stories, with concrete flooring and fireproof con- 
struction. 

The business and equipment of the Elmore Mfg. Com- 
pany, Southington, Conn., have been purchased by new in- 
terests, which have incorporated as the Elmore Tool Mfg. 
Company and moved the business to Hartford, Conn., where 
the headquarters will be located. The factory will be at 
Weathersfield, a suburb of Hartford, where a complete plant 
containing 25,000 sq. ft. of floor space has been occupied. 
The new company will continue the manufacture of the 
same line of goods, including machinists’ and carpenters’ 
tools, screw drivers, nail sets, punches, awls, screw driver 
bits and cold chisels, but will make the product more com- 
plete and will manufacture on a much larger scale. The 
authorized capital stock is $100,000, of which $25,000 will be 
issued immediately. The incorporators are Charles C. Merri- 
dith, Clarence I. Hills and William S. Corning, all of Hart- 
ford. 

James E. McWilliams & Son, Hubbardston, Mass., will 
build an addition to the building occupied by their automatic 
fire extinguisher department, to be 24 x 30 ft. and two 
stories. Additional water or steam power will be installed 
for the purpose of running additional machine tools. The 
firm will do work which is at present done by outside 
parties. The firm states that it is not in the market for 
equipment at the present time. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad will 
build a new electric line from Willimantic to South Cov- 
entry, Conn., through the town of Mansfield. The railroad 
has changed its decision to dispose of its Connecticut electric 
lighting, gas and power interests, it is stated. These prop- 
erties were acquired with the purchase of electric railroads, 
and it was not deemed wise to continue to operate them, 
but they have been found profitable. They were formerly 
owned by the Connecticut Railway & Lighting Company. 
which covered an important section of the southerly part of 
the State. 


St. Louis Machinery Market. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 29, 1908. 

The metal working machinery merchants, while reporting 
some improvement in inquiries and in the outlook, are not 
effecting many sales. As this is the dull season, however, 
they are not surprised at the lack of demand. Dealers in 
shoe machinery state that business is within 20 per cent. of 
last year, covering the past six months. Special machinery 
tools are in fair call. There is a fair demand for presses and 
dies for sheet metal. Manufacturers of saddlery hardware 
are entering upon the usual dull season. 

Boiler makers report business somewhat better, and 
numerous inquiries render the outlook encouraging. The 
principal manufacturer of stencil machinery states the de- 
mand has materially improved. In woodworking machinery 
conditions continue favorable. Manufacturers of plumbing 
material report doing within 25 per cent. of last year, and 
state that collections from railroads have improved. 


ee 


Government Purchases. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30, 1908. 


Schedules have been sent out covering class 1, one 5 
ton electric pillar crane for the Mare Island Navy Yard, 
bids for which will be opened July 7. 

The Depot Quartermaster of New York will open bids 
under abstract 4716 for the following machines for Camp 
Keithley, Mindanao, P. I.: Three arbor steel lathes, one 
gasoline engine, one swing lathe, &c. 

Sealed proposals will be received at Fort Terry, N. Y., 
until July 18, for a 50-hp. boiler. 

The following bids were opened June 15 for electric light 
equipment for Jefferson Barracks, Mo.: 


Item 6, boilers.—Bidder 17, Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa., 
$12,446; 19, Heine Safety Boiler Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
$13,645 ; 20, Babcock & Wilcox Company, New York, $12,832. 

Item 7, engine.—Bidder 17, Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa., 
$6896 : 21, A. L. Ide & Sons, Springfield, Ill, $7107: 23. Ridg- 
way Dynamo & Engine Company, Ridgway, Pa., $8585; 24, 
Harrisburg Foundry Machine Company. Harrisburg, Pa., $9375: 
25, Ball Engine Company, Erie, Pa., $11,357. 

Item 8, dynamos.—Bidder 9, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company. Pittsburgh, Pa., $9949; 10, Fort Wayne Electric 
Works, Fort Wayne, Ind., $9475; 12, Western Electric Com- 
pany, New York, $11,625. 


The following bids were opened June 22, Circular No. 
445, for supplies for the Isthmian Canal Commission : 


Class 1.—Six air motor generator blasting sets—Bidder 21, 
Dotnet Hoist & Machine Company, Detroit, Mich., $1950, ac- 
cepted. 

Class 2.—Pneumatic geared air hoists—Bidder 16, Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company, New York, $1067: 21, Detroit Hoist 
& Machine Company, troit, Mich., $999.50: 40, Ingersoll- 





Rand Company, New York, $1015; 58, Manning. Maxwell & 
Moore, New York, $1147.30; 78, Shepard Electric Crane & 
Hoist Company, Montour Falls, N. Y., $1147.50; 83, South 
Park Mfg. Company, Port Huron, Mich., $981.6". 
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Class 3.—Six roller bearing geared ratchet screw jacks 
Bidder 13, Buda Foundry & Mfg. Company, Chicago, IIl., 
$356.40: 29, George 8S. Fowler, Washington, D. C., $435; 93, 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $559.50; 63, Motley, 
Green & Co., New York. $360; 101, Atlas Export & Trading 
Company, New York, $450. 

The following bids were opened June 23 for supplies for 
the navy yards: 

Class 149.—Pneumatic drill and pneumatic calking hammer 
—Bidder 26, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, New York, 
$105; 61, Helwig Mfg. Company, St. Paul, Minn., $83; 67%, 
Ingersoll-Rand Company, New York, $87; 68, Inde endent 
Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, Ill, $86; 113, Rawles-Cobb 
Company, Boston, Mass., $82.30; 132, Standard Railway Equip- 
ment Company, St. Louis, Mo., $109. 

Class 152.—One-valve reseating machine—Bidder 17, Central 
Metal & Supply Company, Baltimore, Md., $325; 46, R. W. 
Geldart, New York, $325; 63, Handlon-Buck Mfg. Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., $325; 73, Knox & Bro., New York, $325; 83, Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $325; 84, Montgomery & 
Co., New York, $325; 85, Manhattan Supply Company, New 
York, $325; 116, J. B. Roach, Brooklyn, New York, $325; 126. 
Sherman-Brown-Clements Company, New _ York, $325; 135, 
Tucker Tool & Machine Company, New York, $325; 148, Ex- 
celsior Equipment Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., $325. 


Bids were opened June 24, Circular No. 444, at the of- 
fice of the Isthmian Canal Commission for furnishing under 
class 1, boiler equipment for power plant to be erected at 
Gatun, and under class 2 a duplicate thereof to be erected 
at Miraflores, as follows: 





The Babcock & Wilcox Company, New York, class 1, $83,396, 
alternative bid $83,111.30, delivery Colon or Crostobal; class 2, 
original and alternative bid same as class 1. 

Central Metal & Supply Company, Baltimore Md., part bid; 
bid submitted on items 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 16, total $13,970. 

Cc. L. de Muralt & Co., New York, class 1, alternative bid 
$82,500; class 2, same bid as class 1. 

D’Olier Engineering Company, Philadelphia, Pa., class 1, 
alternative bid, $56,620; class 2, alternative bid same as class 1. 

A. D. Granger Company, New York, class 1, $76,490, alterna- 
tive $75,806; classes 1 and 2, $82,099, with an alternative of 
$81,415. 

Heine Safety Boiler Company, St. Louis, Mo., class 1, al- 
ternative bid, $62,591: class 2 is same bid. 

Merrill Company, Boston, Mass., class 1, $74,857, alternative 
$74,057 ; class 2, same bids as class 1. 


The following bids were opened May 22, for installing 
boiler plant in United States Post Office, Boston, Mass. : 


Cc. H. Sanborn, Boston, Mass., $21,872: Bradlee & Chatman 
Company, Boston, Mass., $26,387; Lynch & Woodward, Boston, 
Mass., $28,970; Merrill Company, Boston, Mass., $27,400; Wal- 
worth Construction & Supply Company, Boston, Mass., $24,962: 
English & Flett, Inc., Boston, Mass., $23,333; Cleghorn Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass., $23,800; Lumsden & Van Stone Company, 
Boston, Mass., $27,600. 


Bids were received June 18 by the superintendent of 
construction, National Museum Building, for furnishing en- 
gines and dynamos, as follows: 

Item 1, engines; 2, dynamos; 3, alternate No. 1 for tur- 
bines, using 150 lb. steam pressure; 4, alternate No. 2 tur- 


bine, 100 Ib. steam pressure. 


Ball & Wood, Elizabethport, N. J., item 1, $16,500: Provi- 
dence oaimesting Works, Providence, R. I.. item 1, $15,000: 
2, $9800 and $9700: Wallace Stebbins & Sons, Baltimore, 
Md., items 1 and 2 combined, $24,533 and $25,462: Ridgway 
Dynamo & Engine Company, Ridgway, Pa., item 1, $9848; 2, 
$10,770; General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., item 
2. $9565: 3, $19,040; 4, $19,040; Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Company, Baltimore, Md., item 2, $8795; Chase Engine 
& Mfg. Company, Mattoon, Ill., item 1, $12,500, or for a-four- 
valve type of engine, $12,750: Burke Electric Company, Erie, 
Pa., item 2, $8970; Ball Engine Company, Erie, Pa.. item 1. 
$13.817; Northern Electric Mfg. Company. Madison, Wis., item 
1, $11,340: 2, $9550: 3, $13,475: 4, $13,475. Alternate under 
item 1 $16,950 and $16.850. Alternate under item 2, bidder's 
specification, $8660 and $13,400. 


The following awards have been made for supplies for 
the Isthmian Canal Commission, bids for which were opened 
May 4, Circular No. 436: 
om Bros. & Co., New York, class 6, one 18-in. engine lathe, 
POU. 

Vandyck-Churchill Company, New York, class 7, one benc! 
speed lathe, $60; class 8, one bolt cutter, $732; class 11, one 
hack saw, $33. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, class 9, one upright 
drill. $642: class 30, one blower, $47.52. 

C. T. Patterson Company, New Orleans, La., class 10, one 
Sy aes Gone New York, cl 2 
oan So8t. pany, New York, class 12, one duplex emery 

Under bids opened June 8, Circular No. 442, for ma- 
chinery for the Isthmian Canal Commission, the Western 
Electric Company, New York, has been awarded class 13. 
two motors, $583.20. 

Under bids opened June 15, Circular No. 4438, for sup- 
plies for the Isthmian Canal Commission, the International 
Electric & Engineering Company, New York, has _ been 
awarded class 3, one hand planer and jointer, $164.45; class 
4, one universal saw table, $188; class 5, one band saw, 
$85.25, 

Under bids opened June 16 for supplies for the navy 
yards, the Lincoln Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been awarded class 81, four induction motors, $1600. 


+e 

The General Fireproofing Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, has reduced wages of all officials and employees 10 
per cent., dating from July 1. 
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HARDWARE 


HERE are many indications that in the strife for in- 
T ternational trade the governments of the great com- 
peting industrial and commercial nations are more and 
more taking a hand. It is coming to be looked upon as 
one of the functions of government not only to protect 
its citizens in their dealings with foreign lands but to 
foster and facilitate foreign trade in many ways. The 
frank admission of a great English statesman that the 
British Empire is maintained for the sake of the trade 
with its colonies and the designation of the Union Jack 
as a commercial asset is a picturesque expression of a 
principle which is influential in countries which have not 
yet carried their commercial relations so successfully to 
the ends of the earth. Recognizing its need of foreign 
markets and having full faith in its ability to supply 
them, the United States is increasing its efforts to fur- 
ther in any way in its power the interests of its manu- 
facturers and merchants who are in a position to do an 
export business. Its chief activity in this work is 
through its consular service to the improvement of 
which attention has recently been given, but the exten- 
sion of foreign trade is also under the care of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, whose intelligent co- 
operation may be counted dn. The problem is, however, 
a complicated one, invested with peculiar difficulties, and 
it is for manufacturers to suggest, if they can, the man- 
ner in which the department can be of practical use to 
them. 


In this connection the statement made by the chief of 
the Bureau of Manufactures as referred to in another 
column will be of interest. There is a frank recognition 
of the fact that the Consuls cannot be expected to give 
expert attention to the interests of manufacturers in the 
countless lines which seek foreign sale. The experiment 
is gradually being made of sending out special agents, 
each of whom is an expert in an important line. These 
special agents are charged with gathering information in 
regard to market conditions, trade opportunities and in- 
formation generally which will be serviceable to those in 
the line of business directly concerned. This is unques- 
tionably working along right lines. Such information, if 
reliable and practical, will undoubtedly be useful, and 
indeed has already been found to be valuable and the 
means of establishing and broadening business relations. 
Apart however from this, it will undoubtedly result in 
obtaining through official channels a greater familiarity 
with general export requirements and in learning what 
needs to be done, as, for example, in the matter of finance 
and shipping, to facilitate American trade with foreign 
countries. That the former inadequate appropriation for 
this service should have been cut down to the meager 
sum of $40,000 for the current year is a reproach to a 
Congress all too lavish in other directions. 


——_@--e—_———_ 


Condition of Trade. 


There is a marked contrast in the conditions which 
prevailed a year ago and those under which we now enter 
upon the second half of 1908. In July, 1907, merchants 
and manufacturers were congratulating themselves on the 
exceptionally satisfactory six months with its great. vol- 
ume of business, a special feature of the situation being 
the number of unfilled contracts on the books. There 


were then to be noted only occasional and uncertain indi- 
cations that a slackening of the pace might be expected. 
The present July opens also with reasons for regarding 
the half year past with satisfaction, not so much on ac- 
count of the volume of business transacted as of the 
dangers which have been escaped and the fair movement 
of merchandise which has been enjoyed. The outlook for 
the crops, too, appears to be excellent, and the prosperity 
of the farming communities assured. All this will. little 
by little, tend to the welfare of the industrial and com- 
mercial classes, by whom, however, the benefits will be 
more slowly and indirectly enjoyed. Several influences 
continue to contribute to moderate movement in trade 
channels. The effects of the financial disturbance are 
not entirely over-past. There is a general prevalence of 
a spirit of economy. Labor, especially in the manufactur- 
ing towns, is not fully employed. Prices are continuing 
downward rather than upward. The impending Presi- 
dential election distracts the attention and energies of 
many persons. There is, however, a fair business doing 
and along reasonable and healthful lines. Things are 
certainly improving, with the prospect of better condi- 
tions, commercial and industrial, it is hoped before long. 


Chicago. 


In its general aspect trade in Hardware lines has 
undergone no marked change in the past week. In some 
of its branches, however, there have been movements of 
a somewhat more pronounced character in the direction 
of improved demand. This is particularly noticeable in 
Haying Tools, orders for which are quite gratifyinez, 
both in number and volume. An exceptionally bountiful 
hay crop is, of course, the immediate cause for activity 
in this direction, and it is the more important because it 
is not confined to any one locality, but, on the contrary, 
is extended impartially throughout all hay raising dis- 
tricts. Though it is a condition that exists in few, if 
any, other lines, it is nevertheless true that manufactur- 
ers of Haying Tools and equipment are enjoying a de- 
mand for their product that is in excess of that of last 
year at this time. Another feature of interest in this 
connection is the development of a heavy demand for 
Bale Ties. An abundant hay crop does not of necessity 
signify a correspondingly increased use of Bale Ties, nor, 
on the other hand, does a short crop necessarily mean a 
curtailment of requirements. The quantity of Bale Ties 
used in any season is largely dependent on the price of 
hay and the conditions that govern its consumption in 
home or distant markets. When the crop is scanty in 
some localities and plentiful in others better prices are 
realized by baling for shipment, which naturally aug- 
ments the demand for Ties. This year the yield is not 
only generally large, but prices are attractive enough to 
permit of shipment to outside markets. As was the cise 
last year, belated orders for Wire Cloth and Poultry 
Netting are coming into the market, though in quite moad- 
erate volume. Buyers of Wire and Wire Nails continue 
as before to order what they need and as they need it. 


‘This practice, which at the present time is recognized 


as a commendably conservative course, gives a pretty 
accurate idea of the actual rate of consumption. The 
statement, therefore, of leading jobbers that the number 
of Nail orders coming in, though less in volume, is great- 
er than at this time last year indicates a healthful con- 
dition, since it represents the actual assimilative powers 
of the country. Continued favorable reports concerning 
growing crops and the safe harvest of maturing ones are 
exerting a powerful influence in behalf of a restoration 
of confidence, which finds expression in a more optimistic 
sentiment in all lines of trade. If the impulses back of 
commerce and manufacture were backed by the material 
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prosperity spreading over farm and field, dull times and 
depression would soon be forgotten themes. As it is, the 
strength of the latter must reflexively lend substantial 
aid to the former interests. 


Boston. 


BicELow & DowsE ComMpaNy.—We are having ideal 
summer weather, and friends arriving from the West and 
South welcome the delightful change after the excessive 
heat which has driven them to the seashore to find the 
comfort denied them at home. While the temperature 
averages SO degrees, a gentle easterly wind makes life 
worth living. The summer resorts are now in full swing, 
and the prospects are for a rushing business. 

The farmers are complaining of the dry “spell,” and 
like the quail are crying for “ more wet,” but the crowds 
attending Harvard class day and the various excursions 
arranged for the convention of club women the past week 
were made very happy. 

Politics as yet has had no influence on the trade for 
better or for worse. People seem to be waiting the re- 
sult of the Denver’ convention, but rumor tells us of the 
plans of the large manufacturing interests to start mills 
on full time at full wages, feeling that the working man 
with a “full dinner pail” will be more inclined to vote 
for a continuance of the old than try any experiments 
with a new party, however rosy their promises may be. 

We hear of increased business since the late revision 
of prices by the Steel interests. When asked how soon 
there would be a further decline in Wire Nails, the gen- 
eral sales agent of the largest interest replied, saying 
“ The price as it stands to-day is fixed for the fall,” so we 
feel that they will go no lower, but may reach a higher 
level later. 

General business is good, and the comparison with last 
year for the month is more favorable. There is a general 
opinion that we have to look forward to a gradual im- 
provement in business conditions, and that the year will 
close with a much more satisfactory showing than any 
one could possibly have hoped for a few months ago. 
Remittances are really good and stocks are light. 


Cleveland. 


W. BryecHam Company.—Trade conditions are just 
about the same as they were two weeks ago when our 
last letter was sent to print. 

Surely, this has been a great year for political con- 
ventions: the Socialist party held their convention at 
Chicago in May, the Republican convention was held in 
June at Chicago, the Democratic convention will con- 
vene at Denver in July, and Hearst’s National party will 
have their gathering at Chicago in July. However, poli- 
tics are something that the business man likes to cut out 
of his category. A real business man minds his own busi- 
hess, “ saws wood” and tries all he can to put everybody 
on “ Prosperity Road.” 

Our National Agricultural Department says to the 
world that the outlook for another bumper crop for the 
farmers is excellent. Just think of it, for the last eight 
years the farmers have enjoyed unprecedented prosper- 
ity, and everything points to a splendid harvest for the 
ninth year. Surely the good Lord has made His face to 
shine upon our beloved country, and all of us ought to 
humble ourselves and offer up thanks for the great bene- 
fits that we have had and are receiving. despite the ad- 
verse legislation and muck raking that business men and 
railroad companies have been obliged to come up against ; 
but they are going to assert themselves and will come off 
more than conquerors. 

It has been truly said that the railroad companies 
have been governed within an inch of their lives. We 
are all glad to know that there is a letup, for we were 
afraid if the drastic measures and immoderate talk that 
has been indulged in by so many demagogues and politi- 
cians were kept up it would not be very long before our 
laboring class would feel the effect of this “cat haul- 
ing” in the reduction of the wage scale. No manufac- 
turer or business man desires at any time to curtail labor 
or cut wages, and that only comes as a last resort. 

At this time of the year almost every one now is 
thinking of taking a summer vacation in a way which is 
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most pleasing to him; some go fishing, some go sailing, 
others go abroad, some others stay at home and get ac- 
quainted with their families, and a good many other 
ways of resting up are indulged in. May the outings be 
pleasant and agreeable to all of our friends, and enable 
them to return to business in midsummer or fall with 
renewed energy. 

The general Hardware trade is very fair at this time 
of the year, We believe the last six months of this year 
will be more cheerful and prosperous to all of us than 
the first six months. Merchants are getting over the skit- 
tish idea of buying future goods, and are placing orders 
now for seasonable goods, such as Coal Hods, Stove 
Boards, Elbows, Axes, Husking Tools, Skates, Sleds, Reg- 
isters, Lanterns, Meat Stuffers and many other fall 
goods. There is considerable inquiry now as to what 
can be done on goods for spring shipment. Uncertainty 
of prices is wearing off, and there is a better feeling all 
around; at least we find it so in this “neck of the 
woods” and in other sections that Cleveland jobbers 
draw trade from. As we have five large Hardware job- 
bing houses in this city, we claim to be the center of the 
Hardware trade in the United States of America, where 
many railroad, trunk and water lines radiate, making 
Cleveland a splendid distributing point. 


St. Louis. 

NORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE COMPANY.—The rains 
have ceased, the rivers are receding and good corn grow- 
ing, hot weather is with us. Orders are larger and more 
numerous. Mail orders show an increase over last year. 
The daily sales in June, in dollars and cents, show a 
considerable increase over April and May. 

We have received more new stock orders in June thaa 
any month this year. These orders are not from any 
one particular section, but from the various parts of the 
country, one handsome new stock coming from as far 
East as the State of Virginia. These practical things 
indicate that times are better. 

The writer has the pleasure of discussing the situa- 
tion with manufacturers and retailers every day. Many 
of these visiting manufacturers state frankly business 
with them in June has not been good. Reports from re- 
tailers vary according to the locality in which they are 
doing business. 

In the mind of the writer there is no question but that 
business, generally speaking, here in the West is steadily 
improving. This does not mean jobbers or retailers are 
going to place extravagant orders. <A broken stock and 
a steady pressure for goods will compel the jobber to buy. 
As the pressure continues and the demand becomes more 
insistent he will naturally grow less conservative in his 
buying. 

Here is a little suggestion to jobbers that is worth 
something: Have carbon copies made of the shortage 
slips sent your customers. Have the profit figured on the 
shortage slips and see how much you are losing every 
month by being out of goods. Try this one month, and 
may be you will take the lid off your buying department. 

The greatest one loss in any business is caused by the 
goods we sell and then leave off the order. It costs as 
much to sell and it costs more to handle such orders in 
the house than if the items were filled complete. Yon 
have all the expense without any compensating profit. 

Not only this, but the items short delay the filling of 
your orders, not to mention the dissatisfaction caused 
your customers with possible loss of trade. 

We jobbers never know how much business we lose 
from one cause or another: 

A retail merchant sends an order, especially one 
particular item. His jobber is short that item. This is 
the straw that breaks the camel’s back. He turns his 
trade to some other jobber. 

The collection department calls for a remittance in 
a letter that lacks in courtesy and friendliness of ex- 
pression. 

The claim department tells a good customer to look 
in the straw for the lost Wheelbarrow. 

The proper handling of all these and many more de- 
tails goes toward the making up of “ good service,” and 
the lack of them leads to a falling off in trade. 

To keep a business in live and in good condition mears 
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a constant fight all down the line on little things. The 
manager of a Hardware business is constantly reminded 
that “genius is the capacity for taking infinite pains.” 
The modern idea, however, of executive ability is to get 
the man who has the genius to take the infinite pains 
while you go away on a vacation. That is a great kind 
of ability! Some men work it successfully all their 
lives. Other men do not seem to have the knack. Prob- 
ably the trouble with them is they hire the man with 
senius for infinite pains, but with executive ability also. 
He is a dangerous man to have working for you—your 
job is not safe. 


Baltimore. 


CARLIN & FULTON.—With the thermometer ranging 
about 90 degrees in the shade, business in July lacks the 
activity of other months. The farmers have been busy 
With their bay and wheat harvests which we are glad to 
report are fine, while the growing crops of cotton and 
tobacco promise well. Building operations, though some- 
What more extended than a few months ago, still are not 
up to the mark. Purchases by the retail trade continue 
to be made conservatively, for one reason a lack of de- 
mand, and for another reason a desire to see what will 
be the development of the market during the present 
month in regard to prices. In a few weeks we 
look for a good demand for goods to spring up 
from the cotton States, and as stocks have been 
depleted for several months, and the necessities of 
the country are just as great as ever, with no financial 
panic to be apprehended, and no reason for business de- 
pression, we can only look for and expect a good trade, 
though perhaps somewhat less than that of the last year 
or two. The slight reduction made ip prices of Wire and 
Nails has so far been followed by no further decline in 
those commodities, and, from all the information that can 
be gathered no further reductions will be made. While 
prices in many other lines have been forced up to abnor- 
mal tigures the costs of Hardware have been kept within 
reason, and what fluctuations have or may occur cannot 
affect values very much. 


Omaha. 


LEE-GLASS-.A NDRFESEN HARDWARE CoOMPANY.—This 
market, including other jobbing centers located on the 
Missouri River, presents no new or particularly inter- 
esting features at the present time. Business during the 
month of June has been satisfactory, and up to expecta- 
tions. During the coming 30 days agriculturists will 
be busy in the fields, harvesting the small grains. Corn 
looks very well on the uplands, but in the low or flat 
lands too much moisture has injured the plants as well 
as retarded their growth, consequently the result may 
show a shortage in volume of this important cereal. 
The extent and value of the crops about to be harvested 
will be the main feature of importance having a bearing 
on the future trend of traffic, and upon this will largely 
depend the extent of business during the autumn months. 
With crops of all kinds in fair supply, coupled with the 
present remunerative values, a continuance of a very 
satisfactory volume of business is predicted, and probably 
assured. 


Louisville. 


SELKNAP HARDWARE & Mra. Company.—This is stricié- 
ly the intermediate season between the late = spring 
and early fall business, and is selected by many salesmen 
who do not wish to be absent from their territories at 
times when business in volume can be had, as a vacation 
season. For this reason the natural dullness from the 
season is emphasized, but the general disposition to rest 
still lingers in those whose activities make Hardwaremen 
busy. 

There are some signs of awakening interest in the sub- 
ject of money making among capitalists, large and small, 
and we incline to the belief that by midsummer this dis- 
position will become much more pronounced. By that 
time the country at large will begin to make up its mind 
which way the election is likely to go and be influenced 
by their hopes or fears, but as the majority of men are 
inspired by hope rather than fear, it may be presumed 
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that the guessing will be in the direction of their own 
views of the political situation. 

It must be impressive to Americans with foreign cor- 
respondence to realize to what extent business the world 
over is affected and almost controlled by business condi- 
tions in this country, and the realization of this condition 
should make of us a sober minded and conseryative peo- 
ple. fit for the responsibilities that have come to us 
through our wealth and productive energy. 

We_have been interested to learn, through foreign cor- 
respondents in the Spanish-American countries, in Canada 
and in European countries that they expect a revival of 
business “ when America gets on her feet.” That Amer- 
ica will be on her feet in time no one of course doubts, 
but the guessing match that business men are how en- 
gaged in is whether or not any recovery will be manifest 
before Election Day. 

If the condition of crops to date is an indication of 
fall business, it should certainly not be lacking. While 
too much rain is reported in the Southwest, the latest 
news still gives the State of Texas cotton acreage above 
102 per cent. and conditions 107 per cent. On the whole 
the crop news is more than encouraging, with preliminary 
mutterings about drought and bugs, to which we are ac- 
customed at this season of the year. 


Nashville. 


Gray & DupLey HARDWARE COMPANY.—There is not 
much difference in the situation in this part of the coun- 
try since we wrote you last. Crops in the South are of 
course, pretty. far advanced, and the weather continues 
to be most favorable, and the crops unless something un- 
foreseen occurs, will certainly be bountiful. The wheat 
crop in Tennessee is now being harvested, and the 
weather is ideal for farm work. The farmers are about 
the busiest people we know, and between gathering their 
bountiful crops and attending to politics, they have been 
in a rush for the past few weeks. To-day is the day 
when the next Governor for Tennessee is-to be nominated, 
and the campaign just closing has been probably the most 
remarkable and exciting one in the history of the State. 
The prohibition question is cutting a very large figure, 
and it looks like that Tennessee will soon join some of 
the other “dry ” States in the South. The campaign has 
attracted so much attention that it has really interfered 
with business throughout the State to quite a large ex- 
tent for the past few weeks. A prominent retail Hard- 
ware merchant was in our office a few days ago, and 
made the remark that he found business was interfering 
with politics so he had cut out business for a while, and 
it looks like a good many other merchants throughout 
the State have done the same thing. Now that it is 
over, however, and with the splendid crop prospects, we 
are anticipating a nice volume of fall business. Prices, 
with a few exceptions, are being very well maintained. 
The recent slight reduction in Nails and Wire seems to 
have had very little effect in increasing the volume of 
business. While the bank clearings throughout the coun- 
try do not indicate any great improvement in business 
conditions, at the same time we think that we can see 
considerable change for the better in the South. The 
shrewder merchants seem to be coming out of their shells, 
and quite a good many are taking hold of business with 
more life and energy than they have done for nearly a 
year. We notice a disposition on the part of many of the 
smart merchants to place orders for fall shipment, and 
quite a number of nice orders are being received for 
Hardware, Stoves, Saddlery and Cutlery for August and 
September shipment. Collections are fairly good. 





NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—There does not appear to have been any 
falling off in the volume of business, notwithstanding the 
advanced season. While buyers are not ordering in quan- 
tities in excess of actual requirements, they are ordering 
somewhat more freely. This would indicate an increase 
in consumptive demand without reference to the recent 
reduction in price. Quotations for base sizes are as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point of de- 
livery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
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Te Pe ree et te ee ere ee $1.95 
SS SOT A ee Gs oo. 2s ein 0 0k 6 ER ic Ke we keds 2.00 


Less than car lots from mill, 5 cents advance per keg. 

New York.—Business from nearby points is showing 
some improvement, but the volume is still restricted to 
comparatively small proportions. Orders are confined to 
medium sized lots. Nails are being held on the basis of 
$2.40, in small lots at store, with occasional concessions 
of 5 to 10 cents per keg. 


Chicago.—Last week brought out an aggregate busi- 
ness considerably in excess of recent weeks. It is be- 
lieved that this showing is due more to the strength of 
actual consumptive demand than to any effect of the re- 
cent reduction in price. While ordering more freely buy- 
ers are not extending their purchases beyond the im- 
mediate demands of the trade. Besides a fair run of new 
orders specifications are being offered without hesitation. 
Prices are, we are advised, being firmly maintained 
by the leading producers. Quotations are as follows: 
$2.13, in car lots to jobbers, and $2.18 in car lots to re- 
tailers, with an advance of 5 cents for less than car lots 
from mills. 

Pittsburgh.—Within the past week or 10 days there 
has been a notable improvement in the demand for Wire 
Nails, and the mills are entering more orders and mak- 
ing larger shipments than for some time. As yet jobbers 
are not inclined to buy in large quantities, but are plac- 
ing such orders as are necessary to keep up assortments 
of stocks. Consumption is no doubt getting heavier, and 
the outlook is good for a moderate volume of business in 
Wire Nails during the next two or three months. We are 
advised by the mills that regular prices are being main- 
tained. Quotations for base sizes are as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point of delivery, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 

NT ne ne ile we WaSlse wd bw we $1.95 


a 2.00 
Less than car lots from mill, 5 cents advance per keg. 


Galvanized Nails are quoted at $1 over the price of the 
regular Nails. 

Cut Nails.—Conditions in the Steel Cut Nail market 
remain unchanged, demand continuing light and for small 
quantities. The price for Steel Nails at mill is reported 
to be a $1.75 base, with the probability that it would be 
shaded for desirable orders, small lots being held at $1.80 
to $1.85, base, at mill. In the Western market Iron Cut 
Nails are held at an advance of about 10 cents per keg 


over Steel Cut Nails, but this differential is not observed 
in the Hast. 


New York.—In the local market the demand for Steel 
Cut Nails continues to be relatively small. Cut Nails are 
held on the basis of $2.15 per keg for small lots at store. 

Chicago.—There is no perceptible change in conditions 
governing the demand for Cut Nails. Orders are still 
closely limited to present needs, which of course means an 
extremely quiet movement. Western mills and jobbers 
claim that prices are generally firm at $1.80, Pittsburgh, 
for Steel Cut Nails. We therefore quote Chicago prices as 
follows: In car lots to jobbers, Iron Cut Nails, $2.08; 
Steel Cut Nails, $1.98. In small lots from store: Iron 
Cut Nails, $2.25; Steel Cut Nails, $2.15. 

Pittsburgh—The market continues extremely quiet, 
and there is not much encouragement for a larger demand 
in the near future. Jobbers are placing orders only to 
cover actual needs, and the amount of new business en- 
tered by the mills is relatively small. We quote Steel Cut 
Nails at $1.75, at mill, but on a desirable order this price 
could be shaded. Small lots are held at $1.80 to $1.85, at 
mill. Iron Cut Nails are quoted at about $1.80, at mill. 

Barb Wire.—The amount of new business, received at 
nills, is naturally light at this season, but is regarded as 
quite satisfactory considering general conditions. Quota- 
tions are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburg, 60 days, 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days: 

Painted. Gal. 


ee ec an eo b.b a 6 a se Ae kes oe $2.10 $2.40 
gE re a ee 2.15 2.45 
Retailers, less than carload lots............... 2.25 2.55 


Chicago.—Considering the usual dullness of the season 
business is quite as good as could be expected. New 
orders are naturally light and of moderate volume, but 
withal a fair amount of business has been entered in the 
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past week. We are advised that prices are being regu- 
larly held. Quotations are as follows: Jobbers, Chicago, 
car lots, Painted, $2.28; Galvanized, $2.58; to retailers, 
car lots, Painted, $2.33; Galvanized, $2.63; retailers, less 
than car lots, Painted, $2.45; Galvanized, $2.75; Staples, 
bright, in car lots, $2.25; Galvanized, $2.55; car lots, to 
retailers, 10 cents extra, with an additional 5 cents for 
less than car lots. 

Pittsburgh.—The amount of new tonnage received by 
the mills is small, as this is the off season in this line 
and not much business is expected. An improved demand 
is looked for early in August, when the new season will 
open up. The mills advise us that regular prices are 
being maintained. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days: 

Painted. Gal. 


IE, TIN he Sn Gules paw Saw ee $2.10 $2.40 
OS eR ete ee re 2.15 2.45 
Retailers, less than carload lots............... 2.25 2.55 


Plain Wire.—Demand has shown some increase from 
jobbers and also from manufacturers of Fencing, al- 
though nearby requirements are apparently adhered to. 
Quotations per 100 lb. to jobbers in carload lots are as 
follows, on a basis of $1.80 for Plain and $2.10 for Gal- 
vanized, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days, the price to retailers being 5 
cents additiorfal : 


TE ote ac ate 6to9 10 11 12&124,138 14 15 16 
Annealed...... $1.80 1.85 1.90 1.95 2.05 2.15 2.25 2.35 
Galvanized..... 2.10 2.15 2.20 2.25 2.35 2.45 2.85 2.95 


Chicago.—Last week’s bookings in new orders and 
specifications by the leading interest showed consider- 
able improvement indicating a more liberal policy in pur- 
chasing by jobbers and manufacturers, due partly to 
the recent price reduction, and doubtless in a large meas- 
ure to promising crop prospects, Fence makers ordering 
more freely though not in quantities that represent far 
ahead requirements. We quote as follows: Car lots to 
jobbers, $1.98, f.o.b. Chicago, and to retailers, $2.05. 


Pittsburgh.—The demand continues to show some im- 
provement, and the mills are entering more orders than 
for some time. Shipments are also better, and the con- 
dition of the Wire Fence market is more satisfactory 
than for several months. The large trade is still inclined 
to place orders only for actual needs, but the number of 
such orders is increasing, and the mills expect a fairly 
heavy volume of business during the next month or two, 
and a decided gain in tonnage when fall trade opens up. 
Quotations per 100 lb. to jobbers in carload lots are as 
follows, on a basis of $1.80 for Plain and $2.10 for Gal- 
vanized, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount 
for cash in 10 days, the price to retailers being 5 cents 
additional : 


ee Giod 10 11 124124138 14 15 16 
Annealed......$1.80 1.85 1.90 1.95 2.05 2.15 2.25 2.35 
salvanized..... 2.10% 2.15 2.20 2.25 2.35 2.45 2.85 2.95 


Adzes.—A reduction of $1 per dozen on all grades of 
Adzes has been made by the principal manufacturers. 


Scythes.—A change has been made in the working ar- 
rangement of Scythe manufacturers and notices have been 
sent out that payment of premiums, &c., through a com- 
missioner have been discontinued. 


Hatchets.—There has been a change in conditions 
affecting the marketing of Hatchets, as hinted in these 
columns a week ago. Leading manufacturers have re- 
duced their prices about 10 per cent., but their action 
seems to have been a concerted one, and the market re- 
tains an appearance of regularity. A discount of 40 and 
1214 per cent. may be named to represent the new level 
of prices, with additional discount as before to large 
buyers. Broad Axes, which are affected by the same con- 
dition, may be quoted at the same discount as Hatchets. 
On second quality goods the corresponding discount is 
50, 10 and 5 per cent. 

Lawn Mowers.—As the time approaches when manu- 
facturers of Lawn Mowers are usually soliciting con- 
tracts for the succeeding season, the question is raised 
whether declines which have taken place in iron and steel 
will be reflected in quotations on these machines. Such 
changes, if they occurred, would probably be most no- 
ticeable on the cheaper grades, but manufacturers are 
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quite positive in the assertion that reductions may not be 
expected. For some years they have, owing to keen com- 
petition, made prices on low grade Mowers which have 
often been unremunerative, and have not reflected in- 
creased productive costs as have most other lines of goods. 
Last year a moderate advance was brought about, but 
this was apparently imperative and scarcely made the 
manufacturers whole on their low priced output. Thus 
it is argued that the decline in iron offers no good reason 
for a reduction in the price of Mowers especially as lum- 
ber and labor remain as high as ever. Manufacturers 
are accordingly maintaining last season’s prices. The 
rainy season which has been experienced in most sections 
of the country has caused an active sale of Mowers, and 
the trade are pretty well sold out, so that manufacturers 
feel assured that a good volume of business will be ob- 
tainable. 


Spooled Wire.—In quoting the market on Spooled 
Wire a week ago we omitted to name a price on retail 
assortments, an important feature of this line. <A figure 
of $2 to $2.25 per box may be named as representing the 
market to average buyers. 

Corn Poppers.—A reduction of about 10 per cent. in 
1-qt. square. and 1-qt. round Corn Poppers was made 
last month by the leading manufacturers. The following 
quotations may now be mentioned as representing the 
market in these goods in a general way: 

1-qt. square, per doz., $0.80; per gross, $8.75 
1-qt. round, per doz., 0.90; per gross, 10.00 
11%4-qt. square, per doz., 1.20; per gross, 12.00 
2-qt. square, per doz., 1.50; per gross, 15.00 

Rope.—Mauufacturers who are the most aggressive 
in going after business, and especially those who are ex- 
ceptionally well equipped for producing certain lines of 
Cordage, are securing the bulk of orders. This is at best, 
however, much below the capacity of the plants, buyers 
keeping their stocks down to the lowest possible limits. 
The market is not very firm at the following quotations: 
Pure Manila, 10 cents; Pure Sisal, 7 cents; No. 1 Jute, 
%4-in. and up, 5% cents; No. 2 Jute, %-in. and up, 54 
cents. 

Binder Twine.—During the last week or two there has 
been some evidence of cutting in prices of %& to \%4 cent 
per pound by holders of Twine. The market is, however, 
referred to as generally strong at the original schedule 
prices. The demand is confined largely to second orders 
from territory where harvest is in progress. The grades 
of Twine which are called for most largely are Sisal and 
Standard. These are held, respectively, at 8 cents in car- 
loads and 8% cents in less than carload lots, central deliv- 
ery, except by those who are shading prices as above 
noted. 

Paris Green.—Some manufacturers report that they 
have disposed of their entire production of Paris Green, 
while others state that the demand has been very satis- 
factory. The acreage devoted to potato planting in Long 
Island is exceptionally large this year, and the demand 
for Green from this section has been active. Quotations 
are unchanged as follows: 

Arsenic 175 28-56 2&5 Boxes.Boxes.Boxes. 


kegs. Ib. lb. lb. 1-lb. %-lb. %-lb. 
10,000 Ib. and over...21% 22 23 23% 24% 25% 26% 
on 


5000 to 10,000 Ib..... 22 22% 23% 24 25 26 27 
1000 to 5000 Ib......23 23% 24% 25 26 27 28 
500 to 1000 lb....... 24 244% 25% 26 27 28 29 
Less than 500 Ib..... 25 254% 26% 27 28 29 30 


Window Glass.—Hand operated factories are grad- 
ually dropping out, and it seems probable that those 
which will continue in operation after the Fourth of July 
will not exert much influence on the market. The East- 
ern Jobbers’ Window Glass Association recommend the 
following quotations: New England and New York Met- 
ropolitan District, 90 and 30 per cent. discount for Sin- 
gle, and 90 and 35 per cent. discount for Double Strength ; 
Eastern and Southern States, including the Carolinas, 90 
and 35 Single, and 90 and 40 per cent. discount for Double 
Strength; extreme Southern States, including Florida, 
Georgia and Alabama, 90 and 30 for Single, and 90 and 
35 per cent. discount for Double Strength Glass. Accord- 
ing to press reports, a number of Plate Glass factories are 
about to be closed down temporarily, owing to the light 
demand and accumulation of stocks. 
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Linseed Oil.—The market continues quiet, and the de- 
mand is restricted to actual requirements. Manufacturing 
conswners are confining their orders to a carload or less 
at a time, while the consuming trade is buying in small 
lots as requirements demand. According to reports, there 
were about 1,500,000 less bushels of Flax Seed at Duluth 
and Minneapolis last week than at the same period last 
year. It is also said that the price of Seed has encour- 
aged an export demand. These conditions are regarded 
by some as reflecting a strong statistical position in Seed, 
notwithstanding the limited demand for Oil. Prices for 
carload lots, especially for Western Raw, are not very 
firm, as a quotation of 41 cents or less could probably 
be obtained. Local quotations are as follows: State and 
Western Raw, 42 to 44 cents; City Raw, 44 to 45 cents 
per gallon. Boiled Oil is 1 cent per gallon advance on 
Raw. 

Spirits Turpentine.—Supplies have been more than 
sufficient to meet requirements in the Savannah market 
during the week, and as a result prices showed some 
decline. Consuming manufacturers are closing their 
plants for the annual repairs which reduces the demand 
to some extent. Present prices are regarded by some as 
low, while others view the accumulation of heavy re- 
ceipts at primary points as favoring still further reduc- 
tions in price. The New York market is represented by 
the following quotations: Oil Barrels, 41% to 42 cents; 
Machine Made Barrels, 42 to 42% cents per gallon. 

White Lead and Oxides.—ASs a result of the con- 
tinued upward tendency in Pig Lead, manufacturers ot 
White Lead and Oxides have advanced prices, subject to 
change without notice, as follows, terms lots of 500 
pounds and over, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash 
if paid in 15 days from date of invoice: 

White Lead. 


Cents 
per lb 
Dry and in Oil, in 100, 250 and 500 lb. kegs.............. 7 
i ee Be ee ee TY, 
By Re A a aan ek ce cccece sc ecencesees 7, 
In Oil, in 25-lb. tin pails (100 Ib. im a case).............. 7% 
In Oil, in 1214-ib. tin pails (100 lb. in a case)............. 8 
In Oil, in 1, 2, 3 and 5 lb. tin cans, assorted (100 lb. in a 
CABS) wc ccccccescncccccesesesesesseeseseecresecseress 9 


In lots of less than 500 Ib., 4% cent per lb. advance over above 
prices. 


Ovides. 
Red Lead and Litharge, in 100-lb. kegs...........000eeeee 7 
Red Lead and Li.harge, in 25 and 50 Ib. kegs..........4-- 7% 
Red Lead and Litharge, in 12\-lb. kegs...........02e008- 7% 
In lots of less than 50U !b., % cent per lb. advance over above 


prices. ; 
Red Lead and Litharge, in bbls. and 14 bbls., same price as in 
kegs, 

Strap and T-Hinges.—The market for Strap and 1- 
Hinges is regarded with some interest, as there are in- 
dications of special concessions or other irregularities in 
price. 

Dripping Pans.—Some of the manufacturers are act- 
ing independently and quoting somewhat lower prices 


than have heretofore prevailed. 
———s=-+e—_—_—- 


AT the annual meeting of Louis Hoffman Hardware 
Company, Vicksburg, Miss., the old officers were re-elect- 
ed and Louis Hoffman, Jr., was admitted to partner- 
ship. The business was founded in 1857, and was or- 
ganized as a stock company in 1886. 


J. L. Oseoop, Buffalo, N. Y., has just returned from 
a two months’ European trip. He succeeded in making 
very desirable connections for the production of Inde- 
structible File and Tool Handles under his patents in 
England, France, Belgium and Germany. 


J. E. Gebhart, Plainville, Kan., who handles Shelf 
and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Paints, Implements, Har- 
ness, Vehicles, &c., is erecting a new building to be of fire- 
proof construction, with concrete basement, elevator, War- 
ren shelving, plate glass front and up to date in every 
way. 


The Cameron Hardware Company, Cameron, Texas, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000, 
by J. T. Brown, T. E. George and Leonard Brown. J. T. 
Brown is president of the new company. 
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Death of Samuel Disston. 
a eaten DISSTON died at his home in Philadelphia, 


Saturday, June 27, ag the result of a complication 
of ailments, with some of which he had been contending 
for several vears. In consequence of advanced years and 
impaired health and strength. Mr. Disston retired from 
the active duties of secretary and general manager of 
Henry Disston & Sons. Inc., May 28 last, a position he 
had occupied since 1894. Owing to Mr. Disston’s con- 
tinuous association with this important industry almost 
from its inception and in a commanding position, 4 
sketch of his life is, in part, a history of the growth and 
development of the business with which he had been so 
closely connected for 58 years and in which he bore so 
influential a part. r 

Samuel Disston was born in Nottingham, England, 
September 15, 1838, coming to the United States in 1850, 
when he entered the employ of his brother, Henry Diss 
ton, founder of the business, where he served an appren- 
ticeship as a Saw maker and gained a general knowledge 
of the business. After he had mastered the art of Saw 
making he entered the office and eventually became the 
selling representative of the firm, traveling extensively, 
his strong personality, earnest efforts, wonderful physical 
endurance and complete knowledge of the business win- 
ning for him a high reputation. In 1894 Mr. Disston be- 
came secretary and general manager of the company, and 
on retirement from the more active duties a few weeks 
since, he was elected chairman of the Board of Directors. 

When Samuel Disston entered the employ of Henry 
Disston, in 1850, the whole number of employees was 
about 35, while now over 3500 are employed, and the ex- 
tensive plant at Tacony (Philadelphia) covers 50 acres, 
on which are 54 buildings, branch houses being main- 
tained at Chicago, Cincinnati, New Orleans, Memphis, 
Nashville, Boston, San Francisco and Toronto, with rep- 
resentatives in many of the large cities of the world. 
The Laurel street plant, when Samuel Disston was first 
employed there, had a capacity of 75 to 100 dozen Saws 
of all classes per week. The site of the present plant was 
purchased in 1873 and removal to the new works was 
fully consummated in 1884. The present capacity of the 
great plant is several thousands of dozens of Saws of ail 
kinds per week. 

The Saw industry of Henry Disston had its inception 
at Front and Laurel streets, Philadelphia. in 1840, when 
the founder, Henry Disston, constituted the entire 
“force "—Saw maker, bookkeeper, salesman and _ pro- 
prietor. Immediate success did not come in the competi- 
tion with Spear & Jackson and other established English 
makes. despite the fact that the superiority of the Disston 
Saws to the foreign brands then in demand was recog- 
nized by those who compared them. It was only after 
years of incessant effort and struggle, the surmounting 
of innumerable obstacles and the overcoming of rooted 
prejudices against not only Saws but other tools of 
American origin that achieved. Henry 
Disston, once when asked what he put in his saws, re- 
plied: “Good steel and honest work.” 


succesS Was 


With increasing experience in the requirements of 
Saws, which now are put to greater and more varied uses 
than formerly, the larger the establishment became the 
more it was possible to experiment along the lines devel- 
oped by experience, looking to the betterment of manu- 
facturing facilities, the making of improvements in ma- 
chinery, methods, processes, &¢c., aS well as increasing the 
efficiency of the Saw. Invention followed invention, proc- 
ess after process was devised and original ideas tried 
out. The result has been that Saw making was revolu- 
tionized, and a great plant with complete equipment for 
economical manufacture was an accomplished fact capa- 
ble of turning out Saws of improved design in greatly 
increased variety of high quality and superior finish,. 
which work easier, last longer and sell for less than 
would have been possible under old methods. 


Ail Disston Saws are made throughout in the Disston 
establishment. The steel itself is made in the Disston 
Steel Works, under a special formula which insures a 
raw material peculiarly adapted for Saw purposes. A 
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colplete laboratory is maintained for the making of phys- 
ical and chemieal tests of steel, in order to maintain a 
high quality. accuracy and uniformity, while in the Saw 
factory with its numerous departments, each step in the 
different operations of Saw making is based on methods 
peculiarly their own, particularly in the operations of 
hardening and tempering, important details upon which 
largely depend the life and vitality of the Saw. Of much 
importance also is the length of the term ef service of the 
large body of Saw makers, the majority of whom -have 
been long connected with the establishment and thor- 
oughly drilled in correct methods. 

In the building up of this great establisii:nent Samuel 
Disston bore a prominent part, giving lis attention to 
practically every detail of manufacture and to a care.ul 
consideration of the various problems that came up in 
connection with the development of the industry along 


a 
a ~ - . = 
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practically new lines. He recognized the value of expert 
knowledge in the various departinents, and thus had the 
aid of the best ability in carrying out the broad and well 
devised plans which have always been characteristic of 
Disston enterprise. He had also exceptional judgment in 
the marketing of goods and the general direction of the 
affairs of the corporation. His conservatism and wisdom 
was repeatedly shown in keeping the prices of the Disston 
goods on a moderate level, when many jobbing houses 
were urging the advancing of prices which the market 
conditions for the time being appeared to justify. 
Samuel Disston was a volunteer soldier during the 
Civil War, and the prominent position he came to occupy 
in the manufacturing and commercial world doubtless 
led him into other activities of a public character. He 
was a director of the Eighth National Bank, Northern 
Trust Company and Board of Trade, all of Philadelphia: 
belonged to the Union League Club, was ex-president and 
director of the Hardware Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association, ex-president and member of the Columbia 
Club, and previous to a gradual breaking down in health 
was a member of the Board of Port Wardens of Phila- 
delphia. He had also been a member of the Executive 
Committee of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association, and was actively connected with a number 
of other financial and mercantile enterprises. He had 
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a wide acquaintance with the trade throughout the coun- 
try founded on business relations running through a 
long peried of years. While in his death the trade loses 
one of its leading manufacturers and merchants, there 
will be a general recognition of the rare energy, wisdom, 
uprightness and ability that characterized his business 
career and crowned it with so large a measure of suc- 
eess. He will be held in kindly remembrance by a host 
of friends who esteemed him in proportion to their ac- 
quaintance with him, and the opportunity thus given to 
recognize the genuine kindliness and nobility of his 
strong and forceful nature. The manner in which during 
the recent vears he contended with failing health brought 
out conspicuously some of the finer traits of his char- 
acter. 

A set of resolutions expressing deep regret and _ sor- 
row at Mr. Disston’s death and in which reference was 
made to some of the features of a long and honorable 
career, have been adopted by the Hardware Merchants 
& Manufacturers’ Association, a copy of which, suitably 
engrossed, will be presented to his family. Mr. Disston 
is survived by a widow, two sons and two daughters. 





LETTERS FROM THE TRADE. 


Our readers are invited to discuss in these columns 
questions of trade interest connected irith the manufae- 
ture or sule of Hardirare. We shall be pleased to hare a 
free erpression of opinion on subjects deserving the at- 
tention of Hardware merchants and manufacturers. 


Guaranteeing Iron and Steel Prices. 


To the Bditor: There isa disposition on the part of 
all dealers in iron and steel products—Nails, Wire, and 
Wire Fencing, Metal Roofing, Black and Galvanized 
Sheets, &c., to insist on manufacturers guaranteeing price 
against decline. Any one that can read the signs of the 
times knows that production is far in advance or excess 
of corstmption, the farmer, the contractor, as well as the 
deer, holding back for the reason that they feel present 
values ave excessive, based on the capacity to produce 
goods in iron and steel, on the consumption goirg on at 
this time, and on the fact that heretofore the law of 
supply and demand has governed. ; 

The stee] Innnufacturers have undoubtedly been able 
to settle the market for the past six, eight, or nine 
months, and in doing so they have favored the jobber and 
the retailer who had large stocks of high priced stuff on 
hand. So far as the steel makers are concerned, they 
have done their whole duty up to this time. 

Matiers have now gone along until stocks in the hands 
of jobbers and retailers have been reduced to a point 
probably as low as such stocks can be cut without getting 
entirely out of reasonable assortments, and jobbers and 
retailers are not unreasonable in demanding that manu- 
facturers guarantee the goods they sell the dealers 
against further decline to the extent of stock on hand. 
Guaranteeing against decline on unfilled contracts is not 
enough. 

If the market weve an open one and the law of su ply 
and demand governed, the dealer would have more reason 
to demand contracts other than guaranteeing against de- 
cline on unfilled contracts, but the market in its present 
condition is an unnatural one, If the Steel manufactur- 
ers ¢an maintain prices for eight months, and against 
the fact that consumption was greatly reduced, they can 
now afford to guarantee their distributors, the jobber and 
the retailer, against any loss from further decline in 
price. 

The jobber and distributor depend upon the margin 
allowed them by the manufacturers, and further decline 
of course would wipe out that margin, which would result 
in the jobber and retailer working for nothing or less 
than nothing. On the other hand, the manufacturer on 
account of the greatly reduced cost of production at this 
time. and with a wide margin of profit in manufacturing, 
would lose only a portion of profit that he otherwise 
would make in case a decline should take place, so that 
the jobber and retailer are entirely justified in the stand 
they are taking. FAIR PLAY. 
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Carolinas Hardware Association. 


HE programme for the annual convention of the Re- 
tail Hardware Association of the Carolinas, which 
will be held at Wrightsville Beach, N. C., on the 7th, 
Sth and 9th inst., promises a very interesting and in- 
structive meeting. Among the formal papers and ad- 
dresses will be the following: ‘* How Best to Get Legisla- 
tion Through,” by W, M. Otis, manager Columbia Lumn- 
ber & Mfg. Company; “ Hardware Advertising,” by R. D. 
Baldwin, advertising manager Simonds Mfg. Company. 
Fitchburg, Mass.: “Tow to Get Best Results from Our 
Clerks,” by T. W. Dixon, Southern Hardware Company. 
Charlotte, N. C.: “The National Pure Paint Law,” by 
M. C. Thompson, H. B. Davis Company, Baltimore, Md. ; 
“ Tardware Mutual Fire Insurance,” by W. P. Lewis, Na- 
tional Hardware Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa., and “ Parcel Post and the Retailer.” by M. L. 
Corey, secretary of the National Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation, 





AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


Goodloe & Curtis lave bought the Hardware, Stove, 
Tinware and Implement business of D. B. Shackelford & 
Ce., Richmond, Ky. 


I. H. & J. H. Hansen, Portland, Ore., have been suc- 
ceeded in the Hardware, Stove, Paint and Sporting Goods 
business by H. Hansen & Co. 


McCook Hardware Company, McCook, Neb., is build- 
ing a two-story and basement storehouse, 25 x S80 ft. in 
’ 


size, adjoining its main store. 


M. C. Joyce, Syracuse. Neb., has succeeded to the 
Hardware, Stove, Tinware, Harness, Vehicle and Sporting 
Goods business of Joyce & Shrader. 

The Vick-Jennings Hardware Company has been or 
ganized, with a capital of $10,000, for the purpose of tak- 
ing over the Hardware, Implement and Vehicle business 
of Will A. Vick Company, Watertown, Tenn. 


M. FE. Kirby has succeeded to the business of the Drake 
Hardware Company in Bolivar, Mo., and will handle 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricul- 
tural Implements, Paints, Oils, Sporting Goods and Har- 
hess 

ro 

AN elaborate programme of entertainment has been 
arranged for the thirteenth annual picnic of the Chicago 
Retail Hardware Association, to be held at Northwestern 
Park on Wednesday, July 15. The annual outing of the 
organization has come to be an event that is looked for- 
ward to by its members with much pleasurable anticipa- 
tion. Such diversions as dancing, target shooting, games, 
baseball and the variety of races constitute the special 
features of entertainment. These sports are arranged 
and supervised by a Committee of Arrangements, consist- 
ing this year of Martin Engelhardt, chairman; A. J. 
Engelhardt, W. H. Bennett, Fred Ruhling and Carl Her- 
zog, Who will be assisted by a number of special com- 


mittees. 


THE address on “The Best Methods of Department- 
izing Business and the Benefits to Be Derived There- 
from,” delivered at the recent convention of the Southern 
Hardware Jobbers Association, by S. Norvell, president 
of the Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Company, St. Louis, 
has been issued in attractive pamphlet form for distri- 
bution among the trade 


JoHN H. GRAHAM & Co., 113 Chambers street, New 
York, have been appoin‘ed general sales agents for the 
American Lawn Mower Company. Muncie, Ind. The firm 
have for some time been export selling agents for this 
manufacturer, and their success in that quarter has led 
to the present arrangements, covering both domestic and 
export business, 


| | | 
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Motor Window Display. 


HE GEO. T. GADD HARDWARE COMPANY, Cedar 
T Rapids, Iowa, has a spacious and attractive Hard- 
ware store with a large and well arranged stock. At the 
time of the Iowa Retail Hardware Convention in that 
city, the company’s window was dressed with the special 
Tvol display shown in the accompanying illustration. The 
window is a large one, measuring 15 ft. wide, 7 ft. high 


The Central Figure 


was a huge display board 6 ft 6 in. square, also covered 
with red, out of which was cut a 5-ft. wheel, as shown 
in the illustration. This was mounted on a ball bearing 
Grindstone shaft, with the ends resting on tripods both 
front and rear, the long end of the shaft on the front 
side of the wheel, which would have permitted the dis- 
play of larger articles on the wheels than are shown. 





Fist. 1.— Tool Window Display of Geo. T. Gadd Hardware Company. 


and 6 ft. deep, so that it accommodated an elaborate lay- 
out. In either side of the window upright frames were 
erected, something like the fleur de lis design and cov- 
ered with red crepe paper. On these, Saws and other 
Tools were effectively arranged. A Tool Chest on one 
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WAGON BOX ROD 
“136 AWNING/ PULLEY 
*4" AWNING PULLEY DRIVE WHEEL 


Fig. 2.—-Diagram Showing the Operation of the Motor 
Attachment, 


side and a framed Whetstone display on the other formed 
an upright background on the floor of the window, while 
Planes, Drills, Hammers, Hatchets, &c., were symmet- 
rically arranged in the foreground. 


lhe legs of the front tripod supporting the shaft were 
concealed by two large Levels and a carpenters’ Slick. 
The wheel was made to revolve by an electric sewing 
machine motor cleverly harnessed to it, as shown in Fig. 
2. The method of operation will doubtless be clear from 
the diagram, but it may be explained that the motor is 
belted to a 4-in. awning pulley on the shaft with a 1% 
in. awning pulley, the latter being belted to a sewing ma- 
chine drive wheel on a shaft made of Wagon Box Rod, 
with a 2-in. side Pulley at the other end. The main drive 
belt was No. 7 Sash Cord, which ran in a groove cut in 
the circumference of the wheel. The arrangement of 
Pulleys reduced the speed of the large wheel to about 
four revolutions a minute. 





India Oil Stone Window Displays. 


N the interest of its India Oil Stones and with a view 
to educating mechanics and others in the large num- 
ber of different shapes and sizes and demonstrating the 
xind of sharpening which each is best adapted for, the 
Pike Mfg. Company, Pike, N. H., has put two men on the 
road going from one city to another and preparing win- 
dow displays of the goods in the stores of the company’s 
customers. The company’s representative spends a week 
with each customer, and during this time no effort is 
spared to advance the mutual interests of merchant and 
manufacturer. The attractive window exhibits are well 
advertised in each city or town, and invitations to visit 
the store are sent to mechanics, whose names and ad- 
dresses are secured through the local merchant. The com- 
pany’s publicity man also visits the shops and planis in 
the vicinity, and thus comes into personal touch with the 
workmen, whose attention is called to the display. 

A little booklet has lately been issued by the company, 
entitled “ What Bill Said,” in which the efficiency of the 
coarse India Oil Stones in sharpening Planer Knives with- 
out removing them from the machine is enforced. This 
is also true in the case of many other machine tools, the 
time required to take them out and adjust them after 
being ground and put back thus being saved. 
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STIMULATING EXPORT TRADE IN 
HARDWARE AND RELATED LINES. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30, 1908. 


HE attention bestowed by The Iron Age upon the im- 
portant problem of the stimulation of our export 
trade in Hardware and allied lines has brought forth 
very favorable comment from official experts here and has 
resulted in offers of governmental co-operation which can- 
not fail to be of great and lasting benefit, Major John M. 
Carson, chief of the Bureau of Manufactures of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, in an interview with 
the Washington representative of The Iron Age, said: 


I have noted with much interest the efforts of The Iron 
Age to arouse the Hardware manufacturers to the importance 
of developing our export trade, and I wish to extend the 
assurance through The Iron Age that my bureau stands 
ready to do everything in its power to co-operate with this 
movement. This branch of the Department of Commerce 
and Lalor was organized chiefly for the purpose of aiding 
manufacturers and exporters in developing their foreign 
business, and while of necessity we must work within rather 
narrow limits, I think I am justified in saying that we have 
met with a fair measure of success in several important di- 
rections, judging by the testimony of those most deeply in- 
terested. 

Policy ef the Bureau. 


A brief statement of the policy pursued by this bureau 
with reference to our trade abroad may be of interest to 
the readers of The Iron Age. Before this Department was 
organized the efforts of the Government in behalf of Ameri- 
can manufacturers desirous of extending their foreign busi- 
ness were limited to directing the consular service in the 
investigation of trade opportunities abroad, but as our con- 
suls. in the nature of things, can but rarely possess special 
qualifications for this work the scope of their activities and 
the consequent measure of their success were necessarily 
limited. With the development of this bureau was evolved 
the policy of employing expert special agents, thoroughly 
competent by reason of their familiarity with certain im- 
portant American industries to go abroad and gather infor- 
mation regarding openings for American goods that would 
be of genuine value to our producers. Congress made a 
modest appropriation for this purpose, and perhaps I can 
in no way furnish a better basis for a full understanding of 
the scope of our work than by describing briefly the char- 
acter of the staff of special agents we now have in the field. 


Expert Special Agents and Their Work. 


Seven men are now representing this bureau in foreign 
countries, of whom six have had lifelong experience either 
directly in the industries which they now represent or closely 
associated with them, while the seventh is a man of com- 
prehensive experience in many lines which makes him ex- 
ceedingly useful for general work and in emergencies that 
are constantly arising. 

Foreign markets for American agricultural implements 
are now being investigated by Roland R. Dennis of Auburn, 
N, Y. Mr. Dennis is a successful retired implement manu- 
facturer, who has undertaken this work rather because of 
his interest in the industry than for any pecuniary consider- 
ation. His investigation is made from the standpoint of a 
thorough expert, and the results cannot fail to be of great 
benefit to the domestic industry. 

An exceedingly valuable series of reports upon the ma- 


chine tool trade of the world is now being received by the ° 


bureau from Capt. Godfrey L. Carden of the United States 
Revenue Marine Service, who has been detailed to this 
bureau for the special work he now has in hand. Captain 
Carden has made a lifelong study of American machine tools 
and is the recognized expert of the revenue service in this 
line. He will also be remembered as the expert in charge 
of an important branch of the machinery exhibits at the 
St. Louis Exposition. 

A study of the cotton oil trade of the world is being made 
for the benefit of the American oil crushers by A. G. Per- 
kins, who for many years was a practical oil crusher and 
thoroughly familiar with the technical and commercial prob- 
lems of interest to the industry. His reports have been of 
great value and are being closely followed by cotton oil men 
in all sections. 

In cotton goods an investigation has been in progress for 
the past two years, the results of which alone are worth 
far more than the total cost of this expert service. It has 
been conducted by W. A. Graham Clark, formerly super- 
intendent of a large cotton mill in one of the leading indus- 
trial centers of the South. Mr. Clark’s equipment has been 
unusually comprehensive and his reports have been univer- 
sally commended by experts. 

The flour milling industry is now represented on our sta‘f 
of experts by M, H. Davis of Shelby, IIl., a practical miller 
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and president of a well-known milling company. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the compensation received from the 
Government by such a man as Mr. Davis is a minor con- 
sideration and the industry is very fortunate in being able 
to secure his services. 

Much valuable information regarding the foreign mar- 
kets for American shoes and leather, especially in the West 
Indies, has been gathered for the bureau by Arthur Butt- 
man, who has long been identified with this industry. 

Our general commercial expert available for almost any 
line of work is Charles M. Pepper, formerly one of the 
leading newspaper correspondents at Washington and a con- 
servative, carefully trained observer, whose reports have 
proven of much yalue to a number of leading industries. 


In the Selection of Nearly All These Experts 


the bureau has followed the plan of soliciting nominations 
from the interested trades. The appointments have thus 
been taken entirely out of politics and we have secured the 
services not only of experts, but of men in whom the lead- 
ing representatives of the several industries have the fullest 
confidence. It is a matter of genuine regret to me that I 
cannot hold out to the Hardware trade the hope that the 
bureau during the coming year will be able to employ 2 
special expert to make an investigation of trade opportu- 
nities in this particular line. Congress at its last session, 
finding it necessary to retrench in some directions, cut our 
appropriation for the salaries and expenses of special agents 
from $50,000 to $40.000. This will make it necessary for 
us to dispense with the services of two men and will render 
it impossible to employ additional experts during the fiscal 
year beginning July 1. I believe, however, that this work 
is but just begun, and that with the co-operation of the in- 
terested trades I shall be able to induce Congress another 
year to materially increase our allotment. 
Special Inquiries Through Consuls in All Parts of the World. 
But while the bureau was thus prevented from assign- 
ing a special agent to visit foreign countries in the interest 
of the Hardware trade, there are other things we can do 
and that we shall be glad to do if called upon. With our 
present organization it is practicable to make special in- 
quiries through our consuls in almost any part of the world, 
and we are daily forwarding to the consular service inter- 
rogatories suggested by American business men. Excellent 
results have followed these efforts, especially where schedules 
of specific questions have been carefully formulated by in- 
telligent representatives of the various trades or by the 
officers of trade organizations. I desire especially to get 
into touch with manufacturers in the Hardware industry, as 
we are constantly in receipt of information that would be of 
more or less value to them and which I should take pleasure 
in placing at their disposal. I wish particularly to be kept 
informed regarding the national organizations in the various 
trades, as through them we can most efficiently obtain and 
distribute matter of value to the industries. 


Suggestions as to Exploiting American Hardware. 

American Hardware is a strong line for exploitation 
abroad because of its superiority and cheapness. Wonderful 
progress has been made in the past decade in the manufac- 
ture of these specialties, much of which is due to the splen- 
did organization of producing plants, the use of automatic 
tools, the specialization of skilled labor, &c, In my opinion 
our Hardware needs only to be shown abroad to be appre- 
ciated, and I think there is much that could be done, either 
by individual exporters or by the trade associations, to bring 
these goods before foreign dealers and consumers. Such 
organizations abroad as the American Chamber of Commerce 
in Paris and its prototype in Berlin can be relied upon for 
co-operation, and arrangements might easily be made through 
these associations for temporary or permanent displays of 
complete lines of our products. Foreign manufacturers have 
found it well worth their while to provide exhibits at the 
trade fairs held periodically in nearly all the large and small 
Iuropean towns, and a little systematic work in this direc- 
tion would bring our specialties to the attention of a larger 
number of dealers and consumers. Catalogues should be pre- 
pared for such exhibits in French or German or the lan- 
guage of the country, and could be carefully illustrated to 
great advantage. The American consular service stands 
ready to co-operate in any such work, and this bureau will 
cheerfully lend its aid and advice at all times. 

Preliminary study of the needs of the people of the coun- 
tries in which it is desired to develop an export business is 
necessary to avoid costly mistakes. It would be folly, for 
example, to send Sash Weights to France, where they are 
unknown, because French windows open vertically on hinges 
and do- not slide up and down. Our Builders’ Hardware 
would be apt to prove an especially popular line in nearly all 
countries, because of its artistic design, superior finish and 
comparative cheapness. 

The Bureau ef Standards, 

I might add a word regarding the service which the en- 
tire Department of Commerce and Labor stands ready to 
perform for American business men at all times. Nearly 
every one of its bureaus is in position to furnish information 
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of value if our business men will only take the trouble to 
ascertain what can be had upon application. The Bureau 
of Statistics is a mine of valuable trade information and re- 
sponds cheerfully to all inquiries. ‘The recently organized 
sureau of Standards is now doing a great work for Ameri- 
can manufacturers in the standardizing of scientific instru- 
ments, measuring apparatus of all kinds, electric appliances, 
&ec., and its stamp of approval upon American wares is ac- 
cepted throughout the world as the hallmark of excellence. 
All these facilities may be enjoyed by any American pro- 
ducer who will take the trouble to apply for them. 


————__ oe _ ——_ 


FOURTH OF JULY 
AT PORT ALLEGANY. 


N connection with the Fourth of July celebration 2% 
] Port Allegany, Pa., Bard & Cheney, Hardware ail 
Stove merchants of that place, issue what they state 
will be the only printed programme of the day's officia! 
doings. In it attention is called to their business. anil 
some of the lines handled by them in the following vein, 
the extract given covering the morning portion of tue 
progranhime : 

SUNRISE. 
Salute of Thirteen Guns. 


Make Bard & Cheney’s store your head 
quarters whenever in town. They have both 
‘phones and vou are welcome to use them, or 
have them transfer messages for you. 

* x % * 


&.30 TO 9.30 A.M. 


Serenades by Various Bands. 


Bard & Cheney’s store will be closed at 
2 p.m. for halance of the day, as the boys 
wart a little fun themselves; so do your 
trading early, please. 

. * % we 


9.30 A.M, 
Ball Game. 


Emporium vs. Port Allegany, sjand at the 
Game, 

rhe Majestic Rotary Washing Machine, 
sold by Bard & Cheney in Port Allegany, 
is ene of the greatest labor savers manufac- 
tured. Does perfect. work. Sold on trial. 
Money back if not satisfactory. 

ok Be mk He 


11.00 A.M. 
Address by President. 


and Wrator of the Day in Public Square. 
While this is Bard & Cheney's first year 

in the Implement business, they are much 

pleased with the sales. They find the peo 

ple generally are glad to get goods made 

ou side of the Harvester Trust, at the same 

time getting better goods and better terms 

* ok a te 


11.30 A.M. 


Parade. 
Firemen’s, Civic and Industrial. 

If you keep bees get Hives and supplies 
from Bard & Cheney. All the most used 
goods carried in stock and others quickly 
procured, at right prices. 

With the programme are sent, under date June 50, 
two circulars, in which a cordial invitation is given to 
people in the vicinity “ to come to the Port on the 
Fourth and have a good time,” attention being also di- 
rected to a number of seasonable lines, including Harvesi- 
ers, Potato Machinery, Separators, Pest Exterminators, 
Having Tools, Bee supplies, ce. 

——— +o 


On July 1 the Webb-Adams Hardware Company suc- 
ceeded the Webb Hardware Company, Brookneal, Va., 
R. E. Adams becoming a member of the concern. The 
capital will be increased by $10,000, a jobbing department 
will be added and the scope of the business will be mate- 
rially enlarged, 


F. N. Eckley has purchased an interest in the business 
of J. M. Early, San Mateo, Cal. The name of the firm is 
now Early-Eckley Company, Inc., which will handle Shelf 
Hardware, Tin and Enameled Ware. 


Ivie. Payne & Thornton have engaged in business at 
Willamina,. Ore., and will handle Shelf and Heavy Hard- 
ware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricultural Implements, Paints, 
Oils, Sporting Goods, Wagons and Buggies. 
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The Carborundum Company’s Display Cases. 
HE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, Niagara Falls, 

N. Y., is using effective methods to interest and en- 
courage the trade in pushing its sharpening stones. Spe- 
cial efforts are made to make the line a convenient one 





Fig. 1.—Triangular Display Case of Carborundum Sharpening 
Stones. 


to handle, as well as to command the attention of the 
public and promote sales. The handsome and substantial 
display case shown in Fig. 1 is offered gratis to mer- 
chants purchasing a reasonable assortment. The case is 
40 in. high and 24 in. wide in its greatest width. It is 
triangular in shape, giving two display surfaces which 
are seen from different directions, while it has a swing 
door in the back admitting to capacious stock shelves in- 
side. The case is made of clear quartered oak, golden 
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Fig. 2.—Display Bow Furnished with 1 Dozen Carborundum 

Niagara Scythe Stones. 
finish, with plate glass fronts. The company is also of- 
fering its carborundum Niagara Scythe Stones in 1 doz. 
and 8 doz. With 1 doz. stones a display box (Fig. 2) is 
furnished made of cardboard reinforced with wood and 
covered with buff glazed coated paper. The boxes are 
hinged at the center and folded back for display, as illus- 
trated. Two sizes are provided, one holding 10 in. and 
the other 12 in. stones. With 3 doz. Scythe Stones the 
company furnishes a substantial display box of highly 
polished wood. 

In addition to furnishing merchants with display 
cases and supplying them liberally with advertising mat- 
ter, the company has been conducting a window display 
campaign. It has representatives traveling with complete 
display outfits who visit different cities and install at- 
tractive windows showing the company’s product. They 
then call upon carpenters and mechanics, demonstrating 
the goods and inviting them to call at the Hardware 
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store for souvenirs. On Saturday nights he often ar- 
ranges for a public demonstration in the store. 


————_>+e——_—_— 


Price-Lists, Circulars, Etc. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related Ines are re- 
quested to send us copies of catalogues, price-lists, éc., 
for our Catalogue Department in New York; and at the 
same time to call attention to any new goods or addi- 
tions to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be 
made, besides the brief reference to the catalogue or price- 
list in this column. 

Butler Bros., Chicago: “ Our Drummer” catalogue 
for the summer of 1908, referring to an extensive line of 
goods, many of which are seasonable for the Hardware 
trade. Special offers are made on 5 and 10 cent goods, 
Tin and Enameled Ware, &e. 

FROM YAEGER-BETHEL HARDWARE CoMPANY, wholesale 
and retail Hardware, Sporting Goods, Mill Supplies, 
Building Material, Stoves, Paints and Oils, Agricultural 
Implements, Plumbing, Roofing, &c., has reorganized its 
office system and now has excellent facilities for accom- 
modating catalogues and other trade literature issued by 
manufacturers, The company will value catalogues, 
price-lists, &c., relating to hardware and allied lines. 


Harpsocg Mre. Company, Ottumwa, Iowa: Illus- 
trated catalogue and price-list for 1908-1909 referring to 
Coal Drills and Parts and Cc 11 Miners’ Tools and Sup- 
plies. 


LEADER FENCE Company, St. Charles, Ill.: Illustrated 
catalogue referring to Leader Double Strand Reverse 
Twist Corrugated Farm and Lawn Fence and Fence 
Sundries, 


PREMIER SPECIALTY COMPANY, Chicago: Illustrated 
Catalogue A referring to an elaborate line of Mirrors and 
Bathroom Furnishings. 


PHILADELBHIA LAWN Mower Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa.: Large catalogue and price-list elaborately illustrated 
in colors, referring to Philadelphia Lawn Mowers. 


CaRVER Toot WorkKsS, Spring Valley, N. Y.: Illustrated 
catalogue and price-list of tools of various kinds, includ- 
ing Cold Chisels, Brick, Marble and Metal Drills, Case, 
Cotton Bale and Hay Hooks, Calking Irons, Oyster and 
Clam Knives, Punches, Box Scrapers and Chisels, Brick 
and Slate Roofers’ Hammers, &c. 

—_——_9+-o——— 


Requests for Catalogues, Etc. 

The trade is given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, éc., relating to general lines of goods. 

REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom manu- 
facturers may desire to communicate: 


From LEon J. LAMBERT COMPANY, 70 Calle David, 
Manila, P. I., which is starting business, handling Stoves, 
Kitchen Furniture, Plumbing and Sanitary Fixtures, Oils, 
Varnishes, Hose, Packing, Lubricating Oils, Engineer 
Supplies, &c. The company desires catalogues and export 
discounts. Milton E. Springer, who for the last five years 
has successfully managed the American Hardware & 
Plumbing Company, is associated with the new company. 

From JAs. A. DEZELL, who has engaged in business in 
Greensboro, Fla., and will handle Shelf and Heavy Hard- 
ware, Stoves, 'Tinware, Paints and Oils. 


From A, C. Snyper, York, Neb., who is about to em- 
bark in the Shelf Hardware, Stove, Tinware, and Furnace 
business. 


From G. Pirarp’s Sons, New Orleans, La., dealers in 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Imple- 
ments, Paints and Sporting Goods, who recently had a 
fire in their Paint department, causing about $2000 
damage. 


From J. P. Woop, Butte, Neb., who has bought the 
Hardware business of N. Seiler. 
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The A. B. Stropper. 


The three illustrations shown herewith relate to a 
stropping holder for double edged safety razor blades, 
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on the steel at very high temperature, so that it cannot 
flake off and is not easily marred in every day use. The 
lockers are adaptable to use wherever lockers are re- 
quired—in offices, banks, schools, hospitals, gymnasiums, 






Fig. 1—-The A. B. Stropper. 


put on the market by the A. B. Mfg. Company, Worcester, 
Mass. Fig. 1 represents the blade in the holder, ready 
for stropping. The blade is guided into the holder as 
shown in Fig. 2, until the left hand edge is even with the 


~ 





Fig. 2.—Guiding lade Into Holder. 


left hand edge of the holder jaws. The blade is pushed 
down into the holder as far as it will go. Then with the 
index finger the holder is pushed down, as in Fig. 3, 
where it is held in place by the handle. It is pointed out 
that the stropper permits of the same motion as is uséd 





Fig. 3.—Pressing Holder Down. 


when stropping an old-fashioned razor, that is, stropping 
one edge the length of the strop, reversing and stropping 
the other side of the same edge back, thus securing equal 
bevels on both sides of the blade. 


eye 


Allsteel Lockers. 





The accompanying cuts represent lockers manufac- 
tured by the General Fireproofing Company, Youngstown, 





Allsteel Lockers. 


Ohio. They are built entirely of sheet steel ventilated 
or expanded metal. The finish is enamel, which is baked 


country clubs, boat clubs, mills, factories, police and fire 
stations, &c. 
Hoo 


IXL Kitchen Cabinet No. 500. 


An attractive and convenient kitchen cabinet, market- 
ed by the I-X-L Furniture Company, Goshen, Ind., is 
here illustrated. It provides for the compact disposal 
of provisions and utensils where they are ready at hand 
when wanted for culinary purposes. In the top of the 
cabinet are three tilting bins for sugar and a large sani- 
tary flour bin with sifter attached; the door to the latter 
compartment is fitted with a 10 x 12 in. beveled mirror. 
The cupboard has 10 x 12 in. leaded art glass doors, 
carrying card rack and want list on the inside, All the 
doors, drawers and tilting bins are furnished with a 





I X I. Kitchen Cabinet No. 500. 


sanitary lip and are trimmed with antique hardware cop- 
per. The base is constructed with a finished double top 
attached with screws, and has large kneading and cut- 
ting boards, which slide back underneath the top. Be- 
sides two drawers for miscellaneous use, one is provided 
with a removable tin bread and cake box, and the lower 
cupboard is supplied with a sliding shelf. On the inside 
of the doors are pan racks and a rack containing six 
spice cans. The cabinet is made of either walnut or oak 
in golden waxed or weathered finish and is mounted on 
easters. It is also built with additional drop leaves if 
desired. The dimensions are as follows: Top, hight 44% 
in., width 45 in., depth 12 in.; base, hight, 31 in., width 
45 in., depth 29 in.; total weight 190 lb. Several other 
styles of this cabinet are made by the company, which 
states that the demand is chiefly for the better grades. 
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Robbinsdale Gas Generator. 


The Robbinsdale Gas Generator Company, 344 Se- 
curity Bank Building, Minneapolis, Minn., is offering the 
gas generator for use in cook stoves, ranges and heaters. 
as shown herewith. Cheap kerosene oil is used in the 
tank. It is explained that the device does not burn oil 
but gas which is made from the oil, burning gas and air, 
without offensive odors. It is stated that a baking heat 





Robbinsdale Gas Generator. 


has been maintained in an oven for five hours with a 
consumption of 1 gal. of cheap kerosene oil, but that the 
Same quantity will last much longer, as a stove or range 
is ordinarily used in household service. The fire is con- 
trolled by a needle valve, so that a low or medium or very 
hot fire can be obtained, as desired. The illustration 
represents the firebox end of a stove or range, the curved 
line indicating an outline of a portion of the high shelf 
or warming closet, with the burner in operation in tue 
firebox, and connected to the oil tank. The device can be 
used equally well with or without water fronts or backs. 
———— 


The Knead-Full Bread and Cake Mixer. 


The prominent features of the bread and cake mixer 
shown in the accompanying illustration, are the steei 
arms which hold and guide the kneading rod and crank; 


AW 
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The Knead-Pull Bread Maker. 


the tool steel hub, through which the kneading rod and 
crank pass, and the gripping cam. It is stated that the 
mixer, when assembled for work, will easily support a 
weight of 200 Ib. upon its arms. The bottom of the pail 
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is made to resist the tortional strain by having an ex- 
tended rim below the bottom through which a steel rod 
is passed and riveted to opposite sides. The rod not only 
stiffens the pail but affords a reliable, sanitary grip for 
the table clamp. The pail is made of XXXX charcoal 
plate, mellen grade, and all steel parts are retinned. It 
is offered by the Gem Mfg. Company, Boston, Everett Sta- 
tion, Mass. 
——_3-+@—______ 


The Buffalo Staple Puller. 


The staple puller here illustrated represents a recent 
addition to the line of products of the Osmundson Spade 
Mfg. Company, Perry, Iowa. The puller is said to be the 
only fence tool of its kind, having a detachable jaw, a 
feature of improvement that is particularly emphasized. 


The object of this construction is to prolong the useful- 


hess of the tool by replacement of broken jaws which 
may be easily and conveniently done at a trifling cost. 





The Buffalo Staple Puller. 


Owing to the fact that the entire strain of pulling staples 
is borne by the sharp points of the jaws, they are ex- 
tremely liable to wear and breakage, while in other re- 
spects the tool may be as good as new and the detachable 
jaws make it unnecessary to discard tools otherwise 
unimpaired. The puller is made of stamped steel, bright- 
ly finished, and comprises a combination consisting of 
two staple pullers, two wire cutters, a double faced ham- 
mer and a wire stretcher, the total weight being 114 lb. 
———_—_++o—____—_ 


The Universal Breast Drill. 





The breast drill shown herewith is placed on the mar- 
ket by the Lancaster Machine & Knife Works, Lancaster, 
N. Y. The tool is fitted 
up with a varied adap- 
tation for all classes of 
small drilling. It has a 
chain feed attachment, 
furnished with each 
tool, which is operated 
by the supporting han- 
dle, allowing pipes, 
beams and similar arti- 
cles to be drilled with 
ease. It can be ad- 
justed to any angle 
making it desirable for 
working between gird- 
ers and ceiling joists, in 
the interior of machin- 
ery where space is lim- 
ited, and for all such 
work has a screw feed. 
When limited space does 
not permit a full turn 
of the handle the ratchet 
can be used. It has two 
speeds which can read- 
ily be changed, and the 
sweep of the handle is 
also adjustable. The 
gears are machine cut. 
The head and _ socket 
are ball bearing, and 
the handles are of coco- 
bolo. The chuck is 
fitted with forged steel 
alligator jaws, which firmly hold both round and square 
shank drills, or the drill will be fitted with a three-jawed 
chuck, 





The Universal Breast Drill. 
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Locking Casement Adjuster No. 33. 


The locking casement adjuster shown herewith, and 
manufactured by Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company, New 
Britain, Conn., is made of cast bronze and is used only 
on easements opening out. It is especially adapted to 
casements fitted with inside screens or inside storm sash. 
Operated from the inside, as shown in the illustration, 





Locking Casement Adjuster No. 33. 


the casement may be opened or closed by moving the bolt 
and without opening either screen or storm sash. The 
casement is firmly locked open at any angle up to 90 de- 
grees and is always locked when closed. The adjuster 
is simple in construction, strong and durable. It has a 
locking lever and plate in the apron below the stool and 
a telescope arm. The device is made regularly for win- 
dows with apron not more than 4% in. from the inside 
line of sash, but it can be made to order for stools of 


greater width. 
—_—s-o———_——_ 


Disston Try Square No. 12. 


The try square here shown is an addition to the line 
of Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. It has a rose- 





Disston Try Square No. 12, 


wood stock polished, with flush heavy brass face plate 
fastened by a method which is said to insure security. 
As no screws are used and there is no countersinking the 
surface is finished perfectly smooth and true. The blade 
consists of a solid piece of L-shaped steel with one arm 
extending through the slotted stock flush with the back 
and fastened therein with heavy brass rivets. Thus the 
stock is practically a part of the blade affording rigidity 
and preventing getting out of true. The graduations are 
to 1% in., and the edges are trued inside and out. The 
square is made only in 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 in. sizes. 


———_--+e---- 


The Pease Hardware Company, Lee, Mass., suffered a 
loss of about $5000 by fire, on the 19th inst. 
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The Diamond Swivel and Reversible Steel 
Track Sling Hay Carrier. 


Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Company, Chicago, is putting 
on the market the hay carrier shown herewith, which has 
been in course of construction during the past year. It 
is built of high grade material throughout, and is simple 
in construction and easy to operate. All parts are re- 
ferred to as of great strength and as capable of carrying 
very heavy loads. There are eight track wheels of large 
diameter, fitted with steel bearings, to make light draft 
and to give a long spread on the track to distribute the 
weight of the load. The carrier operates automatically 
and is tripped out of the stop by the sling pulleys engaging 
the underside trip, or it may be tripped by pulling a cord 
running over the small pulley and attached to the trip 
lever, which will release the carrier with the load at any 
distance above the floor. The carrier is built so that 
the load is raised at a right angle to the track, the com- 
pany’s regular sure grip pulleys being used. The load 
is deposited in the mow in the same position in which it 
is taken from the wagon. The load is raised with the 
sling carrier by the rope running over one wood sheave 
7% in. in diameter, the sheave being of mard maple, thor- 
oughly seasoned and fitted with rawhide bushing. Wnoen 
rigged for double hoist the end of the rope is held firmly 
in a swivel clamp, placed on the end of the gripping lever, 
and this prevents kinking or twisting of the rope. It is 
pointed out that the locking and tripping device contains 
few parts and is, therefore, simple, easy working and pos- 
itive in action. The instant the carrier begins to leave 
the stop the rope grip is thrown into action and the rope 
is gripped and held without any slipping by the rope 
gripping lever from which the load is suspended. It is 
explained that the heavier the load the more firmly the 

















The Diamond Swivel and Reversible Steel Track Sling Hay 
Carrier No, 20. 


rope is gripped, and as there is no slipping the rope does 
not wear out from this cause. The carrier can be rigged 
for triple hoist, as well as for double hoist, as with each 
carrier there is furnished an additional pulley to replace 
the swivel clamp used when rigged double hoist, and the 
rope passes through this pulley to the eye in the sure 
grip. The carrier is adapted for use with either center 
tip or end brake slings or with two double harpoon forks, 
one attached to each pulley. It is also built to work on 
4x 4 in. wooden track. 
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Twentieth Century Automobile Jack. 





The Joyce-Cridland Company, Dayton, Ohio, Eastern 
sales office, 186 Liberty street, New York, W. M. Briggs. 
manager, has just put on the market the Twentieth Cen- 
tury automobile jack here il- 
lustrated. The dimensions 
are: Least hight, 11% in.; 
rise of bar, 6% in.; weight, 
10 lb., and lifting capacity, 1 
ton. The bar and pins are of 
machinery steel, with every 
bearing surface hardened. 
The frame, paw! and lever are 
made of high grade malleable 
iron, with just the right pro- 
portions to insure safe work, 
it is said. The operating le- 
ver is shaped like an I-beam 
to obtain the most strength 
from the least weight, and its 
outer end is formed like a tire 
tool, so that it may be used in 
removing automobile tires. 
This offset likewise enables 
the user to work the jack in 
difficult situations, not only 
centerwise, but on either side 
of the center by employing 
the end most serviceable. 
There is a conveniently 1»- 
cated, reversing lever on the 
side by means of which to change the jack from a rising 
to lowering adjustment. The lever, it is said, is always 
locked positively in one position or the other by bolt, and 
it cannot be moved unintentionally, thereby protecting 
an individual at work beneath a car from the danger of 
accidental dropping. Other advantages, referred to, are 
that there are but few parts, all of which are machined. 
that there is no cast iron in its construction and no deli- 
cate springs or screws to work loose. 

——_—_~3-e 


Artistic Novelties. 





Twentieth. Century Auto- 
mobile Jack. 


The National Sheet Metal Company, Peru, IIl., is man- 
ufacturing a line of articles of household utility, two of 
which are shown herewith. Fig. 1 illustrates statue mir- 
ror No, 503, which is cast from special metal, oxidized 
copper finish. The mirror is made with celluloid back 
bearing handsome colored subjects, such as souvenir 
views, etc. The handle is an artistically modeled figure 





Fig. 1.—Statue Mirror, No. 503 Fig. 2.—Cupid Clock No. 51. 


which holds the mirror upright. The bottom of the han- 
dle is covered with cloth, preventing the scratching of 
furniture. Fig. 2 represents a cupid clock, which is 9 in. 
high, 6% in. wide and has a 8 in. dial. It is cast of 
special metal and finished in oxidized copper or antique 
silver. The stand is described as artistic in design and 
is furnished with a high grade clock, with or without 
alarm. 
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Concrete Barrow. 


The Puffer-Hubbard Mfg. Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., is manufacturing the wheelbarrow here shown, 
which is intended for use in handling concrete, cement 
and like material. Among the features of its construc- 
tion to which attention is called is the one-piece frame 
and wheel yoke, the handles having at their wheel end 
a steel yoke or nose piece bolted underneath, which serves 
the purpose of holding the wheel by means of eyes 





Concrete Barrow. 


through which the axle bolt passes, and further serves 
as a dumping nose. It also holds the handles in place 
and gives great rigidity and strength, which are also 
added to by the one-piece tray brace in front, which is 
fastened to either handle and to the tray. The wheel is 
made of malleable iron and legs and braces of channel 
steel, with all parts riveted, doing away with bolts and 
nuts and making easy the process of setting up.” The 
tray is of No. 15 gauge steel and has a capacity of 4 
cu, ft. It is new in design, having an extra heavy rod 
at the top, and is so shaped that the contents is carried 
well forward, giving correct balance. The handles are 
of selected rock elm and are said to be longer than ordi- 
narily used. 





The One Minute Post Hole Digger. 


The accompanying illustrations show a post hole dig- 
ger offered by the Osmundson Spade Mfg. Company, 
Perry, Iowa. The tool consists of a pointed semi- 
circular disk with cutting edges, and is not, it is re 
marked, in any sense a post auger. It is designed to cut 
a circular hole and to remove the dirt in a solid core, as 
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The One-Minute Post Hole Digger. 


shown in the lower illustration. The tool is made of 
sheet steel, % in. thick, with an extension of pipe into 
which the handle is fitted, the total length of the tool 
being 3% ft. The company claims that with the digger 
a post hole can be dug in one minute, which accounts 
for its name. 
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Neoga Hydraulic Washer. 





A washing machine of simple construction and method 
of operation, manufactured by A. P. Leming, Urbana, II1., 
is shown in the three accompanying cuts. The agitation 
of the clothes is accomplished by rocking the washer to 





Fig. 1.—The Neoga Hydraulic Fig. 2.—Washing Machine Wringer 
Washing Machine. Stand Locked and Lid Thrown 
Open. 





Fig. 3.—Partial View of Interior of Washing Machine Suds Boo. 


and fro on its bed (Fig. 1), the object being to cleanse 
by forcing water through the clothes. Rubbing of the 
garments washed in this machine is, therefore, . entirely 
eliminated. In order to get the full effects of the flow 
of water from one end to the other when the machine is 
in motion, it is recommended that a momentary pause at 





each end of the stroke is desirable and the regular ebb 
and flow of water thus produced will assist in maintain- 
ing the rocking motion. The machine is held in station- 
ary position by raising the wringer stand, which locks to 
the machine as shown in Fig. 2. This prevents oscillation 
of the tub when putting in or taking out clothes. In Fig. 
3 a partial view of the suds box is shown. The washer 
is made with zine lining throughout. Seven gallons of 
water are said to be all that is required at one time, that 
amount being sufficient to cover the clothes. 


+. 


Won't Slip Removable Calks. 


The James Reynolds Mfg. Company, New Haven, 
Conn, is putting on the market the removable horseshoe 
calks here illustrated. Fig. 1 shows the No. 1 sharp 
calk to be used when streets are covered with ice and 
snow, and Fig. 2 the blunt calk made of the same mate- 
rial as No. 1, to be used in the absence of snow and ice. 
The calks have a high carbon steel center, which becomes 





Fig 1.—Sharp Calk. Fig. 2.—Blunt Calk. 


Won’t Slip Removable Calks. 


very hard while the outside remains soft because made 
of best refined iron. As the iron is comparatively soft it 
wears from around the steel, leaving the steel center ex- 
posed, which will grip into the footing and prevent slip- 
ping. The center is welded in, and runs the entire length 
of the calk, so that it cannot come out. The calks have 
standard threads, which will fit any standard calk tap. 
Six sizes are listed from 5-16 to %. 








PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS 
























. a ® ga al. 
Animal, Fish and Vege | oopatt, Oxide........8 100 1156 2.60 
table Oils— gga | Whiting, Commercial. # 100  .42@ .52 
inseed, State an Western, at ie sian dy # 100 Ib 5a 6) 
ek, Se ae ns Ex. Gilders......... #100 “60@ '6 
Siw. it “ a4 Putty, Commercial-—x 100 » 
Raw, Calcutta, in bbis......70 @.. In bladders....... . $1.70 @1.80 
Lard, Prime, Winter........... @69 | In bbls, or tubs..... 1.20 @1.45 
Extra No, ...-54 @56 | In 1 B to 5 Mh cans 2.65 @2,95 
ae a 47 @52 In 12% to 50 & cans....... 1.50 @1.90 
Cotton-seed, ¢ ‘rude, f.o.b, mill... @.. 5 
Summer Yellow, prime...... 48 Sis, Spirits Turpentine— » gal. 
Summer White si Ot «na ces ceadekbaocneea 42 @42% 
Yellow Winter od In machine bbls..... Seeausesnees 42%2@43 
RE ees 52 @55 
Menhaden, Brown, Strained... = @.. Glue— # 
DERI dicas curcoennscateasnl @.. CR iidccsbbvedasoanecdnnee 12 @15 
ae 8 @.. {Common Bone...........cccccces T2e@ 9 
Bleached Winter.............. 40 - nsec ntehhaconiant 18 @24 
Ex, Bleached Winter........ 42 Fish, liquid, 50 gal. bbls., per gal- 
Cocoanut, Ceylon.......... # Db Gia "6% a eentneecmenee gail 60 @1.20 
TL ccusshinnsnkekanie 2 b TKe@ 7% | Foot "Stock, a decease 12 @14 
Cod. Domestic. Prime.......... 42 @u Foot Stock, Brown............. 9 @ll 
Oe ee c @45 German Common Hide......... 10 @i2 
Mee Means... .occccscrcneskanb @39 TEL. . <tciwecesisecende< 12 @1g 
GION acc scccntnsosanns # b Tue 5% | French 
ee 66 @67 DURE -cdancpee 
Neatsfoot, Prime..... eevengaahan 55 @58 i UA. osshesnssenee ° 
EET # b 5%@ 6 Medium White.. NS 
Mineral Oils— Gum Shellac— eM 
Black, 29 gravity, 5@30 cold @egal. | Bleached, Commercial......... 2% @29 
RE panpvncavssasess-cbaceiee IS @1S% | Bone Dry...........c...c000000..85 GB 
29 gravity, 15 cold test........ 134@14 Button ...... 
Summer ....... ssseceseee .-.-12%@13 Diamond I..... : 
Cylinder, light filtered 20%@21 Fine, Orange 
Yark, filtered...... pamhitin bent 1 @19 RE swinstnasekesne ts 28 
Paraffine, 903-907 sp. gravity..196@15 |G > A. L.......ccccsccscccesecsee, 
SEB GR, GERGRF. cn ccccccccccees. 134@14 Kala Button 
963 sp, gravity...........+.00.. rte oe 
Raed) acchanicse  shdaponeahecshapes 134@14 Octagon eon ee. 
Miscellaneous— Wie Mi esciciscvcdecesbcctetecd 
Barvtes: 
White, Forcign......% ton $18.59@20 50 | Colors in Oil— en 
Amer.. floated.......2 ton Black, Lampblack..... ivnnbbed 12 @i4 
Off color. sgaensenes ..8 ton is 16.50 Rine, Chinese a 
Chalk, in OS sagen P ton 3.00@ 3.40 | Blue, Prussian 





China Clay, Imported.@ ton 11.50@18,00 Blue, Ultramarine 





























en | 
a ll @li Brown, Spanish................. “uae 
Green, Chrome......... one ( Carmine, No, 40.......--.--.-- $3. Ted, 25 
Green, ae 3 Green, Chrome, ordinary. 3%@ 5 
Sienna, Raw........... oi 5 Green, Chrome, pure........... wl? @25 
ee a tteeeees * | Red So | and Litharge: 
+ BAW... serene * De CE ic a ccwescsnckcuanes 7 
Umber. Burnt..... = 25 and 50 th kegs 56 2a 
White Lead, Zine, &e.— | Ih tie in a 
%¢ # WW advance ove 
Lead, English white, in Oil..10%@10% us tate. ahem: Appar 
Lead, American val In bbls, and % bbls, same 
Dry = , 20 and : — as in ees, | P 
BEB... ssccccrecesess sseeeees erms: Same as for White Lead, 

PR Regs ee 2 and 50 ry | Ocher, American......% ton weet.» 

Dry and in Oil. 12% ft kegs...... ™ pmericee Golden...........++. i @ % 

In Oil, 2 th tin pails............ ER on Se 3"@ 4 

In Oil, 12% ™ tin pails.....0.0..., Sl Geen eee eee et 

In Oil, 1, 2, 3 and 5 tin ; es ero 12a 13 

CU, BE icncncecececscccsccnccens . Dae a ae 9 

In lots of less than 560 ts. —— Ceeceseccccgesscocescces ° oo 

%¢ @ advance over ne ois ae 9 @l 

above prices, . a UNGZIISN......c00 : “€ . 

: iia TIGA cvsccccccasvesssececs 3 @° 
Lead, American, Terms: On lots of Red, Turkey, English.......... 4 @10 
500 Ibs and over, 60 days, or 2% for Red, Tuscan, English 7 @10 
a paid in 15 days from date of Red. Venetian, Amer. #? 100 $0,50@1,25 
: CC Rae: P 100 hh $1.15@1,60 

Zinc, Dry— #8 th Blouse ' Italian, Burnt and 
| American, Gry.............+.008 5% | OE 3... seesnvasevupensans 3 @9 

Red Seal (French process). | Italian, Raw, Powdered...... 3 @7 

TER a tn a 7 ™% ee | re 14@ 2 
German Red Seal (French | American. Burnt and Pow’d. 1%@ 2 

CD Hess aciwak aiweseeais 6%@ 6% Tale, French.......... # ton $18,.00@25,00 

OS RR rs 74@ 7 BMBATICER a coccsccces # ton 15,00@25.00 

BE SEIORD 0 bi ip pedhan texdsonns T%@ Be Terra Alba, French...# 100 th .90@ 1.00 
French, Red Seal............... 84@8%| English .............. ? A sa Th .89@ 1.00 

SUPBI EN duh os hasnenescansses 10% sa@0% | American ...? 1 10) th. No. 1. .75@ .80 

rics a 0.2? 

Dry Colors— 98 | One eds ees ook. ei 
Black, Carbon...... en secceseecess 6%@10 Turkey, Raw and Powdered. 2%@ 3 
Black Drop, American.. --3%@ 8 Burnt, American...,.......... 1%@ 2 
Black, . English.. -5 @iS mA American....... .- 1%@ 2 

ac EA 16 @20 ellow, Chrome, Pure.......... 13%@15 
| Lamp, commercial... wt OF Vermilion, American Lead....7 @35 
| Blue, Celestial..............00.. 4 @6 Quicksilver, bulk.............. 65 : 
Blue, Chinese @33 Quicksilver, bags.... ‘ 

Blue, Prussian Sobh dinegneesawed 29 @31 English, Imported : 
Blue, Ultramarine.............. 3%@15 STRERGOD iscecesccvescesecssoces $0.90@1.00 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 


Goodls—that is, those which 


are made by more than one 


manufacturer-——are printed in /talics, and the prices named, 
unless otherwise stated, re ern those current in the mar- 
ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 
from manufacturers or jobbers. Very small orders and 
broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 
prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 

Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 


type (Roman) relate to 


goods of particular, manufactur- 


ers, who are responsible, for their correctness. They usually 
represent the prices to the small trade, lower prices being 
obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 


jobbers. 


Range of Prices.—-A 
means of the symbol @. 





Aajusters, Blind— 


Columbian and Domestic.......... soe 
SGI WU / cekendanasdhbeavecabanenesenaces 
Zimmerman's—See Fasteners, iilina 


Window Stop— ee 
a Rarer 
Taplin’s Perfection.............s.008+ 35 
Ammunition— See Cups, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &ce. 
Anti—Rattlers— 


Fernald Mfg. Co, Burton Anti- 
Rattlers, % doz. pairs, Nos, 1, 
$0.7E; 2, $9.60; 4, $1.00; 5, $0.50, 

Fernald Quick Shifter, @ doz. 
OMG nccccnscagadecseceveesee $2.00 $3, 00 


Anvils—Amcrican— 


Baie. DmstG svi cnccvcsescss P? b @8'e 2¢ 

Hay-Budden, Wrought......... Poa9% ¢ 

TARR: ooc'ccnsccchsantndes= # lb Pe@9¢ 
imported— 


Swedish ene Steel Sisco, Superior, 
beendteowiharesxnsaren 10a 10'2¢ 


& Sons, # Ib. 84 to 349 
; 350 to 600 Ih, ll'e¢. 
Anvil, Vice and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00........ 15&10 
Apple Parers— Sce Parers, 
Apple, &¢e. 
Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 
Livingston °° [Wescssessscccccceeses 10 
Augers and Bits— | 
Com. Double Spur... .75&10Q807, 
Jennings’ Patn., Bright. 65&10G@70Z 
Black Lip or Blued.. 656557, 








pore Mach. Augers....... WZ 
Car Bits, 12-in. twist.....4 pO 107, 
Ford’s Auger and Car Bits...... W&5 
Ft. Washington Auger Co,, Con- 
Cs cctbusieysdhteeacinosientesVeneee 
Forstner Pat. Auger Bits........... 25 


Cc. E. Jennings & Co.: , oe 
No. 10 ext, lip. R, Jennings’ list, 


2&7 
No, 30, R. Jennings’ list..........50 
Russell Jennings’............2 25K 10K 242 
L’Hommedieu Car Bits.............15 
Mayhew's Countersink Bits.......... 45 
UTD GEES .cdudscéucdy shcsceeenCeus 20% 
Pugh’s Jennings’ Pattern........... 35% 
Snell’s Auger Bits........ccccocccees 60 
Snell’s Bell Hangers’ Bits.......... 60 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in, twist...... 60 
Snell’s King Auger Bits.............50 
Wright’s Jennings’ Bits.............. 50% 


Bit Stock Drills— 

See Drills, Twist. 
Expansive Bits— 
Clark’s Pattern, No. 1, ®@ doz., $26; 
ee ee SER ee 60K 10% 
Ford's, Clark’s Pattern......... 662545 
C,. E. Jennings & Co., Steer’s Pat. .25°% 
Lavigne ane, small size, $18.00; large 







GEG, Fs 0 ci wavadindessuacesiad 69&10% 
SE: earnsas aesnaithsattishkakcnsecede 60% 
Gimlet Bits— 

Per gro. 


Common Dbl. Cut..... $3.00 3.25 
German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 10, 
$4.75; 11 to 13, $5.75 
Hollow Augers— 
Bonney Pat., per doz. .$5.50@6.00 


BE. cigntnt vanngabss veaekhnbennbne 2o& ll 
TONNE: cincess cusantsnandesscwsseness ee 
Ship Augers and Bits— 
Le a dee TF, 

WTR cid eddie ccc saad hed ciao 


C, E. Jennings & Co,: 
L’Hommedieu’s 
WEEE adecstin 

UI nits btei Rie hsb vases scans 48°% 


Awl Hafts—see Handles, 
Mechanics’ Tool. 
Awls— 


Brad Als: 
GHOSE 6c ccdese gro, $2.75@3.00 
Unhdled, Shidered.. gro. 63 66¢ 
Unhandicd, Patent. .yro.66@70¢ 
Peq Awls: 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro. 31@34é 
Unhdled, Shidered..gro. 65a 7¢ 
Scratch Auwls: 
Handled, Com...qro. $3.50@4.00 
Handled, Socket .gro.$11.50@ 12.00 


Awl and Tool Sets—sce 
Seta, Awl and Tool. 





range of ‘prices 
Thus 83 


is indicated by 





gti 


221K 


that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33% 


ver cent. discount to 334% 
] 


and 10 per cent. discount, 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and ad- 


dresses of manufacturers see 
also THE IRON AGE DIRECTORY, 


the advertising columns and 
issued May, 1907, which 


gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 


thus serves as a DIRECTORY 


Machinery trades. 


—" The 


Standard Lists. 


of the Iron, Hardware and 


Iron Age Standard Hardware 


Lists” contains the list prices of many leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


@ 33% & 10% signifies Hardware Merchants. 
Axes— uaaeiee Hand— : 
Jingle Bit, base weights: Per doz. ’olished, Brass....... 60G60E 10 7, 
P First Quality... z . . -$4.75@5.00 | White Metal.......... 60 60E 10% 
Second Quality...... $4.25 4.50 Nickel: Plated..........+. 410% 
Double Bit, base weights: SWISS vee eee eee eens - 504 10% 
First Quality........ $7.00 7.50 Cone’s Globe Hand Bells...... 33'4@35 
Second Quality...... $6.5006.75 Miscellaneous— 
— A ee Ib., 242%4¢4 
Axle Groase- Grease, Aale Church and School... .69Q60410% 
Axles— Tron on Steel. Belting— Leather— 
Concord, — ao bi "4 ays af Standard ....... Wk 10@720E 1065 % 
foncord, Solid Collar... .4/ake BIMO s o)s nk ena ees V5 10 
No. 1 vom ae canes . Stata 78 ¢ Cut Leather Lacing. .6O0@60é10% 
hn eee Style. ji a Me Leather Lacing Sides , pe r sq. ft. 
0. 2 Sod COUP. ..6+- 4 f 20¢ 
Half Patent: i ' f 
Nos. 7, 8, 11 and 12........ 70 __ Rubber 
oe ES oa eer eee WZ Competition (Low Grade), 


Nos. 15 to 18... 7&MWAWENES 
Nos. 19 to 22... W&kNAWENWES 7, 


Boxes, Axles— 
Common and Concord, prot 
TUTMCE we ccedaccecces Ib. sabe 


Common and Concord, turned, 
lb., 6a7e 


Half Patent......++- 1b., Dod 10¢ 
ait— Fishing— 
Hendryx: 
BNR. Cac cucecdn choke cessnsourwoess .20 
TREE ok. Ax bacecdcesssesecdccncs 2 
Competitor Dait...........0.0+++-20K9 
Balances— Sash— 
Caldwell new list.......+.+++++++-D0K10 
Palla cccocccccccvecccvccccececes 0K 10 
Spring— 


Light Spring Balances .66@C065 x 
Chatillon’s: 


Light Spg. Balances........! 504 50& 10 
Straight Balances........... 404 406 10 
Circular Balances.........-+..--50&10 
Bares Dial. .cicccccccccsccscecvccecess 30 
Barb Wire—Sce Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow— 


Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 lb.... 
per 1b., 24d 24e¢ 
Towel— . 
No, 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..# gro. $8.50 
Beam, Scale— 
Beale BeGMes sccssecscseces i 


Chattillon’s No, 
Chatillon’s No. 


Beaters, 
Holt-Lyon Co,: 





Carpet— 
No, 12 Wire Coppered # doz, $0.80; 


UNE Nc ccacdeascqencckesagesade $0.85 
No, ll Wire Coppered @ doz. $1.15; 

WIE i nc cegdawtesincnestmannseuss $1.20 
No, 10 Wire Tinned...... # doz, $1.50 


Beaters Egg— 
Dover Stamping & Mfg. Co.: _ 

Genuine Dover, per gro., No, 1, 
Tumbler Size, $7.50; No, 2, Fam- 
ily Size, $7.50; No, 3 Extra Fam- 
ily Size, $24.00; No, 4, Hotel Size, 
$30.00, 

Holt-Lyon Co,: 

Holt, per doz., No. 5, Jap'd $0 80 ; 
No. A, Jap’d, $1.15; No. B, Jap’d, 
$1.85: No. 6, Jap'd, $1.65, | 

Lyon, Jap’d, per doz., No, 2, 





Taplin Mfg, Co.: 

Improved Dover, per gro., No. 60, 
$6.00; No, 75, $6.50; No. 100, $7.00; 
No. 102, Tin’d, $8.50; No. 150, 
Hotel, $15.00; No. 152, Hotel 
Tin’d, $17.00: No, 200, Tumbler, 
$8.50; No. 202, Tumbler Tin’d, 
$9.50; No. 300, Mammoth, per 
doz., $25,00. 


Bellows— 

Blacksmith, Standard List: — __ 
Bolts Leaener.....+> 604 10465 % 
Grain Leather... ie 

Hand— % 

Inch... 6 7 8 s 

Doz. .$500 5.50 6.00 6, 7. ‘30 x 

Molders— s 

Inch.. 10 12 15 Ba TF 

Doz. .$7.50 9.00 12.00 15.00) «& 
Bells— Cow— 

Wrought Cow Belis......... 75% 

DT Rok Cc Gandabdbsewsnees cesses b 75& 10° 

EE ak aataen ves vincacwetscaresed 50° 

oo 
Home, R. & E. Mfg. Co.’s...... 55&10 





Ok E75 % 
PAGE 5 vi 5c ce Faw GOL 1AY 
HOt GrGGee. .. cv eevedens p0050% 


Bench Stops— ' 
See Stops, Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 


Tire— 
Green River Tire Benders and Up- 
SECEOND ccc cccuvees (eanncnas 20 


Bicycle Goods— 


John S. Leng’s Son & Co,’s 1907 list: 


Chain, Parts, “om Bo dadcneainsees 50 
UNE. dikéaneaace seesntemendke 60 
Bits— 


Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 
&c.—See Augers and Bits. 


Blocks Tackle— 
Common Wooden...... T5ATIES 
B. & L. B, Co.,: 

Boston Wood Snatch, 50%; Eclipse 
Steel, 75°.; Hollow Steel, 50&10°; 
Star Wire Rope, 50%; Tarbox 
Metal Snatch, 50 Tarbox New 
Style Steel, 50&10%; Wire Rope 
Snatch, 50 

Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and 

SUE = wadateraciesse esneuelee 

See also Machines, Hoisting. 


Boards, Stove-— 
Paper and Wood Lined..... ) 
ES Eee § 
Boards, Wash— 
See Washboards. 
Bobs, Plumb— 
Keuffel & Esser Co............. 238) 
Bolts 


Carriage, Machine, &c,— 
Common Carriage (cut thread): 
% x 6 and smaller. .75€5@—% 


Larger and longer..... Ta 
Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list. . .80a 
ke” | Sa ee Ta 


Machine (Cut Thread): 
% @ 4 and smaller. .75€410@—% 
Larger and longer..... Ta 
Door and Shutter— 
Cast Jron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knobs: 
i. ae 4 5 6 8 
Per doz..$0.30 35 45 60 .80 
Cast Iron Spring Foot, -/ d: 


i, et eee ee 6 0) 
Per doz... . $1.20 i 50 «2.25 

( a Tron C hain, F lat, Japanne d: 
ee 6 10 
Per doé... . $1.00 1.40 1.65 


Cast Iron Flat Shutter, Jap’d, 
Brass Knobs: 
eee 6 8 10 
Pa Gis os iw aes $0.75 95 1.25 
Wrought Barrel Japanned, 
806 108041045 % 


Barrel Bronzed......... 60410 % 
BE  kctcces FOE 10M 104 10 7, 
(0 RS Aa SVE S AIDE 1085 7 
Square Neck........ VIA INS 
EE 6a acc cle are TOL 104104 0% 






Ives’ Patent Door.. 
Ives’ Wrought Metal... 


Expansion— 

F. H, Evans’ Crescent........... 40@ 60% 
Richards Mfg. Co................ 
Steward & Romain Mfg. Co.: 

Style No, 13, Double... 
Style No, 1. Single..... 60 
Style No, 100, Dbl. Jaw, Single. .55%” 
CN da scnteanadnacesrodsen ars 6635 °% 





Piow and Stove— 


PIO 26 SERTACIS FT SHG eI 655A T0% 
Be: dao seas we'ae ae ° 85 85k5 7% 
Tire— 

Common Tron. ..... .. 81A8)IK5% 
See 81 8045 7, 


American Screw Co.: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, '84...80 
Eagle Phila., list Oct. 16, y 
Bay State, list Dec, 28, 
Franklin Moore Co.: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, ’84...80° 
Eagle Phila., list Oct. 16, '84...82% 





Eclipse, list Dec. 28. '99........... 80 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 
Nut Co.: 
Empire, list Dec, 28, '99..........80 
Norway Phila., list Oct. ’84..... 80% 
AYES eas 8242 °% 


Shelton Co.: 

pies Brand. list Dec. 28, ’99....80 

Phila., Eagle, list Oct. 16, 1884. .82% 
Upson Nut Co.: 

Tire NINE 36 cc ccewenaadeddiwenes T2% 


Borers, Bung— 
Borers Bung, Ring, with Handle: 


PRGA s,s ¢:< 4 1%, 81% 2 
Per doz...$4.89 5.60 6.40 8.00 
PN 69s sen de ees 24 2h, 
i. SP ees eee $8.65 11.50 


Enterprise Mfg 
2, $1.75; No, 3 





Boxes, Mitre— 


C. E. Jennings & Co.............. 
Langdon, New Langdon and 







don Improved, 29&10° ; Lang 
Acme 5 
Perfection 
MENGE: dn ddnandc ae BaWiddhare<abdntsanee 45°, 
Braces— ° 
Comman Ball, American... .$1.50 
Barbe Ul seine eanneten KLIK 10 OKI ) 


Fray’s Genuine Spofford’ 8 
Fray’s No. 61, 166, 206, 614. 
ce. Jennings ie MBs icaccs ; : 
BOOSUOUS TAGNONOG, «5 incncecdeccducte 

Mayhew’'s oe Action Hay Pat...50 





Millers Falls Drill Braces.......25&10 
P., S, & W., Co., Peck’s Pat....60&10 
Brackets— 


Wrought Steel. %5€10@ Hk Wk0% 
Bradley Metal Clasp. -BUK 10 80K lW&d 
Griffin's Pressed Steel....... KAT5& 10 
Griffin’s Folding Brackets 70&10 
Taplin Victor Handy Egg Beater 
PN ia ca tua Cdvewdsecneecs P doz, $1.50 


Bright Wire Goods— 


See Wire and Wire Goods. 





Broilers— 


Kilbourne Mfg. Co............... ua 
Wire Goods Co 


Buckets, Galvanized — 
M’fr’s list, price per gross. 


j Quart... 10 12 1) 
Water, Reg... .26.85 29.50 33.50 
Water, Hvy.. .45.35 48.00 52.00 


G5 % 


Fire, Rd. Btm.32.00 34.65 38.65 > 
WOM ridexaal 37.35 41.35 45.35 J = 


Full Rings— See Rings, Bult. 
Butts— Brass— 
Wrought, High List, Oct. 26,°06.55% 
Ce ING Weddin dacitna cena 10% 
Cast Iron— 


Fast Joint, Broad.... 
Fast Joint, Narrow... 


hOk 100450 % 
p0k 10050 % 


(TS as POE NETS Y 

Re PS ta og Kaas Wk 10A75 % 

Mayer’s Hinges......... WATIES 

Parliament Butts....... TOAWES 

Wrought Steel— 
Bright. 

Light Narrow, Light Re- 

COWEN 9 oe ss 60k <i TOES 7. 


Reversible and Broad. .%70&5% | 

Loose Joint, Narrow, Light e 

Inside Blind, de...... o 

Back Flaps, Table Chest. 65% = 

Japanned. e 

Light Narrow, Loose Pin, = 

Oks Y, 8 

Light Narrow, Ball Tip..60% | & 
array.’ fOks% | 
Steeple Tipped.........70% | 

UP NE 6 0. -secwes 70% 


co eee 





i 


atest ecc  ate ee ammeppennmeeenmeeeneee eee eee 


/- 





oo EGE seu wc Ge 


@ucummnan . sn Sicilia Isha aaa 
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ss Bird— 


Hendryx Brass: Series 3000, 5000, 
us. net list; 1200, 15%; 260, 300, 


Hendryx Bronze: Series 700, 800.. 
Hendryx Enameled.................+. 3 4 
Calipers—Sce Compasses. 
Calks, Toe and Heel— 


Blunt, 1 prong, per Ib... . .4@vPr¢ 
Sharp, 1 prong, per ib. 44 @i¢ 
Burke's, Blunt, 4@4% ¢ ; Sharp, 442@5% ¢ 
Lautier, Blunt, nn ae. 42@4% ¢ 
Perkins’, Blun t, @ hb, 3.6¢; Sate 


Can Openers— 
See Openers, Can. 


Caps, Persussion— 


Eley’s E. B...... errr 52@55¢ 
i eee ert per M 34@35¢ 
PD; ceivsees cue renne per M 4o@42¢ 
GG. Bucwsvecececsnve per M 48@50¢ 
Mast .26ccnvseee per M 62@63¢ 
Primers— 


Berdan Primers, $2 per M. .2045% 
Primer Shells and Bullets.. 154107, 
All other primers per M .$1.52@1.60 


Carpet Stretchers— 
See Stretchers, Carpet. 


Cartridges— 
naw. Cartridges: 
sc F., $5.50 iene ian - 1045 % 
ae ee... 1045 % 
22 cal. Rim, $1.50.......- as 
$2 cal. Rim, $2.75........ 1066 
B. B. Caps, Con. Ball, a $190 
B. B. Caps, Round Ball.. $1.49 


SE Ds i-<'» 6.05% 5 SKOSS 25% 
Target and Sporting Rifle. 1545% 
Primed Shelis and Bullets. 15&é10 








Rim Fire, Sporting.......... 50% 
Rim Fire, Military........ 1545 % 
Casters— 

OD i Svete nes ocd eee 65410@10% 
Oe. -sesbe se tebe 69LIAGVE 107 
Philadelphia ........- We1, Gx 
Acme, Ball Bearing..........-...+.-- 
Gem (Roller Bearing)... ““gaiogioass 
—, amos Yaporosacescuecseen site % 
Standar a CATING. .......ce0000 
Yale (Double Wheel) low list.. “408107 


Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle. 

Chain, Proof Coil— 
American Coil, Straight Link: 
3-16 % 5-16 % 7-6 %& ™® 
$8.15 5.55 4.60 3.95 8.75 $8.65 $3.55 
4 44-%-1 1k to 1\4 inch. 


$3. 45 3.55 
In cask lots, deduct 25¢. 
German Coll... 0200+ 60 @60E5 % 
German Pattern Coil: 
Ce Ge Luo psenuchs 70: HE 10 % 
2 and 3. .60&10E10@604 10410457, 
. 8 nd 4) .050 50k 10G@ 504 1045 7, 
Halter— 
Halter Chains...... 60£5G60£10% 


German Pattei _. Halt r Chains, 
list July 24,’ - 60£10L5@ 70% 
Covert Mfg. e mies 
OFLC 35&5°. 
Cow Ties— 

See Halters and Ties. 
Trac2. Wagon, &c.- 
Traces, Western Standard: 100 pr. 
64,—6-8, Straight, with ring .$28.00 
64—6-2, Straight, with ring .$29.00 
6144—8-2, Straight, with ring .$32.00 
614,—10-2, Str’ght, with ring .$37.00 
NOTE.—Add 2c per pair for Hooks 
Twist Traces: 
and 3, 2c: No. 1, 3c; No. 0, 4c to price of 

Straight Link. 
Eastern Standard Traces, Wag-_ 
on Chain, &c.. .G0&l@604 1065 7 





Miscellaneous— 
Jack Chain, list July 10, °93: 
TTOM 2 ccceecesscses 60L104£7T14% 
EG. onc tuaw supa s banana 65 


Safety and Plumbers’ — 75 fe 
Gal. Pump Chain... » 44e@% 
Bridgeport Chain Co.: 3 
Triumph Halter and Coil.35&244@40 
Triumph Dog..........-. . _-- 
Brown Halter and Coil... .45@30&5%, 
Covert Mfg. Co.: : 
Breast, Halter, Heel, Rein, _. 3 
i cis scdhetsstannespunceaoenanen 
Oneida Community: 


American Halter, Dog and Kennel 





DE -<cscavaassshnostnaotl 35424 @40% 
Niagara Dog Leads and Kennel 
TEED + <n cca canpeend sobheeetal 455045 * 
Wire Goods C < 
i Ons hens sphaness Komnieeliet 70° 
Universal Dbl.-Jointed Chain..... 50%, 


Chain and Ribbon, Sash— 
Oneida Community: 
EE Et gocedshsecsuentnacsaneta 60% 
Pullman: 
Bronze Chain, 60 Steel Chain, 
I i ncn cet alka ckise 4 efit 60&10° 
Sash Chain Attachments, per set..8¢ 
ees Sash Ribbon, per 100 
teint peda aaah hi aii $2.00@$5.00 
Sash Ribbon Attachments, per set. .8¢ 


Chalk— (From Jobbers.) 
Carpenters’ Blue.......gro., 50¢ 





Carpenters’ Red........ gro., 45¢ 

Carpenters’ White...... gro., 40¢ 
Checks, Door— 

5 ae eae 

Pullman, per gro 

SE nn as on exnsuenkex bocce nee 


add per potr Jor Nos, 2 | 


s THE 
Chests, Tool— 


American Tool Chest Co.: 









Boys’ Chests, with Tools.... ey 4 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools......40 
Gentlemen’s Chests, with Tools. .25% 
Farmers’, Carpenters, etc., ( ‘hests, 
DETTE iasdhktessevesaccacet om 20 
Machinists’ and Pipe Fitters’ 
I 45 
ee oe a oo ee eee 45 
C. E, Jennings & Co.’s Machinists’ 
SE MEE bncbdsncdbasesetebebeess 7% 
Chisels— 


SocketFramingandFirmer 


Standard List........ 80 10G@— 7, 
SE PEL pci nestisnhbonssenscreteaset 30% 
C. E. Jennings & Co.,: 

Socket Firmer No. 10.......... B&7%4% 
Socket Framing No, 15........ B&T% 7, 
DEED oconkhadeewtasossacccnssced 6635@70 7 
L. & I. J. White & Co....... 30@30KS 7, 
ae 
Tanged Firmers. - 8045@35% 
SEE. Mc cenneevesctssoowceyetvccess 30% 


Cc. E. Jennings & Co. Nos, 191, 181. 5 
Ra 4 Be. Be Sees COD, « decsecccvced 25&5 %, 


Cold Chisels, good quality. 13@15¢ 
Cold Chise Is, fair quality .11@12¢ 





Cold Chisels, ordinary.... 9@10¢ 
Chucks— 

Almond Drill Chucks...............+ 35% 
Almond Turret Six-Tool Chuck 

Beach Pat, each $8.00..... ....... ; 
BIND Jas cupessabpeodecenesssesseueyses 25% 
EE oe cusnchs don twesevéccstes ; 
Jacobs’ Drill Chucks..........-....+. 35% 


Pratt’s Positive Drive............... 25% 
Skinner Patent Chucks: : 
Independent Lathe Chucks........: 35 
Universal, Reversible Jaws — 

Combination, Reversible Jaws... .35 ; 


Drill Chucks, New Model, 25%; 
Standard, 45%; Skinner Pat... 
2%; Positive Drive.............. 40% 

PP CE cdc vecescessvccceceees 20 

WSS Plate DAWG. 2.0 .0200ccccccceees 35% 

Standard Tool Co.: . ss 

Improved Drill Chuck.............. 45% 


Union Mfg. Co.: 
Combination, Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
. = ae &, Oz; No, 21........387 
—_ Combinations, Nos. 
Geared Scroll, Nos, 33, 34 and 35..25% 
Independent Iron, Nos, 18 and 318.35 
Independent Steel, No, 64......... 3% 
Union Drill, Nos. 000, 00, 100, *. 





Union Czar Drill....... 2B 
Universal, 11, 12, 16, 17, 13, 14, 15..40 
Universal No, 42.................0.. 35 
Iron Face Plate Jaws, Nos. 28, 30 
cit kabaceseeeabsondnscne ane 


es Face Plate Jaws, Nos. 70 and 
DASE EhD eheiaseek oneoesencndé 30% 


Westooti Patent Chucks: 


EC er are 50% 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill.......50 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill...50 
Little Giant Drill, Improved. .....50 : 
4 
Scroll Combination Lathe.........50 
Whitaker Mfg. Co.: 

EIN <n assbeexebinerescoss 3% 

Clamps— 


Adjustable Hammers. . .20@20&5 %, 


Carriage Makers’, P.. S, & W. 
cue on teed etdes stew 50&10Y 
Besly, Parallel..................33%&107 
Myers’ OR Ee 5k 45% 
Lineman’s Swedish Neverturn... ..65 


Wood Workers’ Hammers.. 1&1 % 
Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’ 


Cleaners, Drain, 


Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable........50° 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary........ 40° 
Sidewalk— 


Star Socket, All Steel..# doz. $1.05 net 

Star Shank. All Steel. .# doz. $3.24 net 

W. & C, Shank, All Steel, ® doz., 
7% in., $3.00; 8 in., $3.25. 


Cleavers, Butchers’— 


Te coe 30% 

Fayette R, Plumb...................30 

ae Me We WED OBL cc kccsccces 30 
Clippers, Horse and 


Sheerp— 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. : } 
1902 Chicago Horse, each..$10.75 } 
20th Century Horse, each...$5.00 
Lightning Belt Horse, each,$15.00 
Chicago Belt Horse, each. .$20.00 \ 
| 
J 


o 
° 


0; 


Stewart's Enclosed Gear 
a es $6.75 

Stewart’s Patent Sheep Shear- 
ing Machine, each........ $12.75 

Stewart Enclosed Gear She ar- 
ing Machine, No. 8, each. .$9.75 


mo 


Clips, Axle— 


Regular Styles, list July 1, ’05, 
89680610 % 


Cloth and Netting, wire 
—See Wire, é&c. 
Cocks, Brass— 
Hardware list: 


Plain Bibbs, Globe, Kerosene, 
Racking, Liquor, Bottling, 
i weiGh ees oh is Wet as dee 75% 

Compression Bibbs........ 70% 


Coffee Mills— 
See Mills, Coffee. 
Collars, Dog— 
Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens & 


8 ECE a 40% 
Leather, Walter B, Stevens & Son's 

EN henshnbathsigséeneswectasecscectaed 40% 

Compasses, Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods....... TOE 10QT5Y 


= IRON AGE 
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Conductor Pipe,— 


L. C. L. to Dealers: 
Gal. Steel. Charcoal. 
Northeastern .70&10% = 50k10ET'4% | 


Fastern..... %5% 50L104£712% 
Pittsburgh ..75&lW&5% 60% 


Central ....75&10% 60%, 
Northwestern, 

T5ETUOY, 60% 
Western - 704124 % 5041214 % 
Tennessee - 70410 % 504 12% 5 
Southern .... 70% 50€ 121% 9 
Southwestern. 70% 5045 % 


Terms, 60 days: 2% cash 10 days, Fac- 
tory shipments generally delivered, 
See also Eave Troughs, 
Coolers, Water— 
L. & G. Mfg. Co. 
ta vihasane 2° 3 
Galvanized,ea .$1.85 $2.00 $2.25 Ss $2. 90 $3. 90 
Galvanized, Lined, side conan. 


Gal..... 8 
Each ..... $1. °05 $2.15 $2.40 so 30 $4. 1s 
White Enameled.................... 
I, BI innkhs4ibséessicevintacs 0 , 

Coppers’ Tools— 


See Tools, Coopers’. 


Coppers, Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers, 3 1b. to pair 


and heavier, 20¢; lighter 
than $ Ib. to patir........ 28 
Cord— Sash— 
Braided, Drab.......... lb. 35¢ 
Braided, White, Com., Nos. 8 


to 12, 20¢; No. 7, 20%¢; No. 6, 

21%¢. In lots of 12 doz. or 

over, 1 cent less per eoues. 
Cable ‘Laid —_—* lb., No. 8.57¢ 
Italian, lb., A, No. 18, 245¢; B. 2 


Common India 5 ah sles Ib., 11ailse¢ 
Cotton Sash Cord, Tw'ted . 18Q@20¢ 
Patent Ruseia......... Ib... .20¢ 
Cable Laid Russia...... Ib. . .21¢ 
India Hemp, Br’d’d..... Ib. . .21¢ 


Twisted... .1b.13@14¢ 
Patent India, Twisted. .lb...17¢ 
Pearl Braided, cotton, No. 6, ? tb, 
27%¢; No. 7, 264%¢; Nos. 8 to 12, 26¢ 
Eddystone, Braided, Nos, 8 to 12, 
26¢; 7, 26%; 6, 27% a 
Harmony Cable Laid. Italian, Nos, 7 


India Hemp, 


SaMR x acccei ered earanerrs ote eh W3¢ 
Pullman: 
Wire Bath Gord.....cccccccccccceess 10 


Sash Cord Attachments, per 100..$2.00 
Samson, Nos. 8 to 12: 


Braided, # %., Drab Cotton, 

55¢; Italian Hemp, 40¢@ 

50¢; Linen, 65¢; White Cot- s 

ton, 50¢; Spot ‘Cord wekeea ae 50¢ = 
Massachusetts, White...% Ib 40¢ 
Massachusetts, Drab... # hh 45¢ 
Phoenix, White, Nos 8 to 12....27¢ 


Silver Lake, fer Ib.: 

A, Drab, 4¢; A, 

B, Drab, 4#¢; B, White, 3¢; 

Italian Hemp, 40¢; Linen....57%4¢ 
See also Chain and Ribbon. 


Wire, Picture— 


White, 410¢; 


Paks. EOUNGER . on d"s 0h es 0Qa—% 
Shert Length.......90&20@—Z 
Hendryx Standard Wire Picture Cord, 
old list. 85&10 
Turner & Stanton Co. Wire Picture 
REE ‘dibuthawnegsssevesevaaanseae sani 90 
Cradies— 
OE Naot bined i rele es 55% 
Crayons— 


White Round Crayons, Cases, 100 
gro., $8.09, $8.50 and $9.0) accord- 
ing to grade, 

2 elnicker’s Lumber: # gro 
White and Purple, Indelible....$7.50 
Blue, Red, Green, Yellow and 

Terra Cotta, $6.50; Black...... $4.50 


Giant Lumber, 5% in. x 15-16 in, 
round, all colors, $12.00; Indel- 
ibles, $14.00; Blacks............ $10.00 


Genuine Soapstone, Metal Workers’, 
5 in. x % in. Round, $2.50; 5 in. x 


% in. Square, $1.75; 5 x % x 3-16, 

$2.50; 5 x 1% x 3-16............ $3.00 
Suremark, Black, $2.25; Blue, Red 

NE re cB asso anny cham’ $2.50 


Crooks, Shepperds’— 


Fort Madison, per doz., Heavy, $5.50: 


SE cockapausabuudieidsbvcousswiauel $5.00 
Crow Bars—scc Bars, Crow. 
Cultivators— 

I cscs stv ecceccdandascone 50 


Cutlery, Table— 
International Silver Company: 

No. 12 M’d’m Knives, 1847.8 doz. $3.50 

Star, Eagle, Rogers & Hamilton 


and MOE i nd0esiasesext # doz. $3.00 
Wm. Rogers & Son....... # doz, $2.50 
Cutters— Glass— 
i Oe TOD abessakenecasiased 40 





SE TS Sin Ss cpa wweddceaakeas cued 60 
Sess) sch oie che ndaedadeh enna 40 
a 50%, | 
Meat and ‘Food— 
American .. vacua .30 
Nos, ....401 402 493 404 405° "406° 407 | 





Each ... $5 $7 $10 $12 $25 $50 $60 
Enterprise: 
ip déees 5 10 


12 9) 39 


Each ..$2 $3 $2.75 $4.50 $6 25@25&7% 
No, 202, tc secnepsmaiecaniil {0&7 
P...2. & WW. Ca.: 
RENO Nap s6ishiercisnncas * doz. “= 
me6..«. 3 2 
914, $19.00 30.00 
eet ebhbUSbbbe0 bes s'00seurs wn@tons > 
60K 10&5 





ant.............8 doz. 40@50 

Nos.. 305 310 312 320 322 
$35.00 $48.00 $44.09 $72.00 $68.00 

New Triumph No. 635, ® doz. $24.00, 


oe 5 40& 10° 
Russwin Food, No. 1, $24.00; No. 2, 
MID Saisinariescha tice +. 4510810" 
5.00 $18.00 
Enterprise Beef ecula Sa Renae 25@30 


Slaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & Sons: 





Slaw and Kraut Cutters........... 35% 
Se IETS o's + sche snaendseoskanecn 30 
J. M. Mast Mfg. Co.: 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife.. ..® doz. $3.00 
Combined Slaw Cutter “and Corn 
SUE °“gdcssadiaeecedst uxc # doz. $4.00 
Tobacco— 
All Iron, Cheap. ..doz, $4.25@4.50 
OEE EAE: 2@ 30. 
National, # doz., No, 1, 2, 
SE SG is vavasesdhansadussboackeicusabes 40% 





| Post Hole, &c— 


Disston’s: 
Rapid, BP doz., BIG. ...ccccoccces 25 
Samson, # doz. cotuniy~es a 25% 
Iwan’s Imp’ ved Post Hole Auger. .40% 
Vaughan Pattern Post Hole Augers, 
# doz., $7.00 


Perfection Post Hole Diggers, irs 
PA, * ss chnadiatapecockssvecnta teen 
Split Handle Post Hole biecrs. 
# doz., oy 75 
Hercules Pattern, # doz........ $10.00 
Kohler’s, @ doz., Universal, $15.00; 
Little Giant, $12.00; Hercules, 
$10.00; Invincible, $9.00; Rival, 
eat $7.50 
Never-Break Post Hole Diggers, # 
Silas NN (a sdricavictkakiOcuxiakod 60% 


Dividers—sSce Compasses. 
Drawing Knives— 
See Knives, Drawing. 
Dressers Emery Wheel— 
Sterling Emery Wheel Dressers......35% 


Sterling Wheel Dresser Cutters...... 35% 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 
Blacksmith’s Common Drilling 






PPOORINED Siasccmnsce $1.50@1.75 
Breast, Millers Falls....... 15& 10% 
EE Sy) SS ere 3344 % 


Goodell Automatic D s. 0&10@60&10% 
Millers Falls Automatic Drills,33' 3&107 


Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis............ 567% 
Beatchet, PAsWel’sS........cccacocceceoes 40% 
Ratchet, Weston’s................006 40% 

Ratchet, Weston’s, Style H Im- 
DIMI * datencnakbedctwatpascoovsdedves 40% 

a SS RTS 40 

Ratchet, Celebrated................... 40 

Ratchet, Whitney’s, P., S, & W., 
50&5 % 

Whitney’s Hand Drill, No. 1, $10.00; 
Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00........ 3314 % 


Twist Drills— 
Ee Nas take awe Kod WOATES I 
Teper and Straight Shank, 
60k 1070 % 
Drivers, Screw— 


Screw D’ver Bits, per doz. 45@50¢ 
Balsey’s Screw Holder and Driver, # 
doz., 2%-in., $6; 4-in,, $7.50; 6-in., 

50% fy 


Buck Bros,’ Screw Driver Bits...... 30° 
OE SE ROE + ONS 50% 
A Rr er a ee de 


Fray’s Hol. H’dle Sets, No. 3, $12.. 


Ford’s Brace Screw Drivers’. 0810 
Gay’s Double Action Ratchet...... 35% 
eS OEE Oo eae 65@65&10 
Mayhew’s Black Handle.............. 40% 


Mayhew’s Monarch.............. 
Millers Falls, Nos. 20 and 21... 
Mil’ers Falls, Nos, 11, 12, 41, 42.. 


-40 
&10 
15&10% 





Smith & emenway Co., Never- 
turn, 66%3%; Elmora, “° ar, 
5 ; 30&10% 
Swan’s: 
Nos, 7565 to 75" vw%: No, 7549, 
10&10°% 


- Trough, Galvanizea— 


Charcoal, 
Territory... .Gal. Steel, Tron. 

Northeastern . T54&1045% 60420% 
Eastern..... BKB, Y 60620% 
Pittsburgh . .80&20% 65k10% 
Central . Sk 10 1062Y% 654107, 
Northwestern . 80é 10€10° oS 65410 % 
Western - 804 10% 60k 1085 7, 
Tennessee .. 80657 60k 1045 7, 


Southern .... 805 
Southwestern . 754k 1042144 % 
Terms.—2% for cash. 
generally delivered. 
Note.—Lower prices are made in some 
sections, 


GIL 1045 %, 
6045 ¥, 


° 


Factory shipmeets 


See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows, 


Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments, all territories: 

Galv. Steel and Gaivr. C. J. 

Standard Gauge.... .85€@85&10% 


Le Se ae eae 
PE RRs 6 hada 259 
10. Bho eee e cece ee eeeeaees 25% 
SPOS OE ornies Ae eo ox ele sae 10%, 


Elbows, Stove Pipe— 


Edwards, Standard Blue... .40&10&10% 
Edwards, Royal Blue........ 40& 10& 10 7 
Reeves, Dover, one piece........ 40&10% 


Emery, Turkish— 


4 to 54 to 


46: 220: Flour. 
i” ee 1b. 5 ¢ 54¢ 3%¢ 
1% Kegs..... 1b. 5%¢ 5%4¢ 3%¢ 
\% Kegs. 1b. 5lG¢ 6 ¢ 5 ¢ 
10-1b. cans, 


10 in case... .6%4¢ 7¢ 64 
10-lb. cans, less 

meee 0.2.5 10 ¢ 0 ¢ 8&8 ¢ 
Less quantity..10 ¢ 0 ¢ & @ 

NOTE.—In lots 1 to 3 tons a discount of 
104 48 given. ‘ 


Extractors, Lemon Juice — 
—Sec Squeezera, Lemon. 
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F ctinens, Blind— 






ZAMMETMAN’B 20.0 000ccccsesccceces 50& 10% 
ern 40&10% 
Upeon’s Patent......0.cccccocceccess 40% 
Cord and Weight-.. ; 

Kyen GG TERR. os ccdsecescasniecscsc 33% 
Corrugated— E 
Acme Corrugated Fasteners........ 70% 

Faucets— 

Cork Lined.......++->+ 504 10@60% 
Metallic Key, Leather Lined, .. 
60k 10707, 
po ei) jOL5G 40L 1065 % 
Petroleum ....ceecees 10k 10G75 % 
B. & L. B. Co.: 2 
MGRAL NG. acanduessce cates 60&10% 
OO — eee . 60% 


West Lock 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key. 
John Sommer’s Victor Mtl. Key. “S10 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key. .60 
John Sommer’s Diamond Lock....... 40 
John Sommer’s I.X.L. Cork Lined. .50% 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined. . 

50&10% 
John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined.60 
John Sommer’s O, K, Cork Lined...50% 
John Sommer’s No Brand, Cedar... .50% 
John Sommer’s Perfection, Cedar... .40% 
Self Measurin 

Enterprise, % doz. os OD. 2060s — 

Lane’s, # doz, $36.0) 

National Measuring, % doz, $36. s0a10% 


Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 


Files— Domestic— 
List Nov. 1, 1899. 
Beat Brands....... 0k 10@75& 10%, 
Standard Brands..... 75&1080 7, 
Lower Grade... .75&10&é10@804£10% 


Imported— 
Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 
i ae - 8314 @40% 
Fixtures, Fire Door— 
Allith Unde eaenere Approved...... 50° 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 
Universal, No, 103; Special, No. 
WE accnabas ous tiqieseeséesess daseed $3.75 
Fusible Links, No, 50% 









Expansion Bolts, No, 107 
Grindstone— 
Net Prices: 


CS errr 
Per doz.....$3.60 
P., 8. B We. CO.cccccccccccescces 
Reading Hardware Co 

Fodder Squeezers — 

See Compressors. 

Forks— 

NOTE. —- Manufacturers are 
selling from the list of September 
1, 190}, but many jobbers are still 
using list of August 1, 1899, or 
selling at net prices. 


lowa Dig-Ezy Potato............. - 60& 107 
WOO, Bic decivcestsvccesd 

Victor, Mamure.....cccccccccsscscces 66% % 
Victor, Header.............++- 
Champion, Hay..........c.cscee Hs 7, 
Champion, Header................ sees 


Champion, Manure.......... H 
Columbia,’ a Nats seb wnnyen Va 
Columbia, Manure.............-..+055 
Columbia, CE. os be ihcccvecsst O& 
Hawkeye Wood Barley 
W. & C. Potato Digger.......... 
ii anks hic sc teecuse ceo eiaa 
Acme Manure, 
Dakota Header................0.+: 
Jackson Steel Barley to 
Meme TGR 6 oss onctencbes cccssr0dss 5° 
W. & C, Favorite Wood Barley....40% 
Plated.—See Spoons, 

Frames— Wood Saw— 
White, S’q’t Bar, per doz.75@80¢ 
Red, S’g’t Bar, per doz.$1.00@1.25 
Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz.$1.40@1.50 


Froowers, tos Cream— 


OR. 6 csax 3 5 6 
Each. “et. 25 an 60 $1.90 $2. 20 £2 80 


Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 
Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 





3 
cE 
soy 


Fuse — Per 1000 Feet. 
BOE. 0 022% %s Saeeene se $2.75 | >0 
COONS o's eax 3s Kv enocek 8.20 | x 
Waterproof Sgl. Taped.. 3.65} 
Waterproof Dbl. Taped.. 4.40\' S 


Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. 5.15) 
ates, Molasses and Oil— 
Stebbins’ Pattern... . . .80@80&5% 


Gauges— 


Marking, Mortise, de. 
Chapin-Stephens Co, 


5050 10% 


Marking, Mortise, ee ixekeal 50&! malo 
Disston’s Marking, Mortise, &c. .67% 
Wire, Brown & Sharpe’s.......... 33%% 
Wire, Morse p  emanpepieea 
Wire, P., B. BW. GOscceccccccsces 33% 


Single Cut— 
Numbered assort- 
ments, per gro. 
Nail, Metal, No. 1, $2.00; 2, $2.30 
Spike, Metal, No. 1, $4.00; 2, $4.89 
Nail, Wood Handled, No. 1, 
$2.30; 2, $2.69 
Spike, Wood Handled, No. 1, 
$4.39; 2, $5.60 
Glass, American Window 
See Trade Report. 
Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.......... 65@65& 10% 
Glue, Liquid Fish— 
Rottics or Cans, with Brush, 


25410 @50% 
MOWED” Lavageeccéacdecsvssoneaecesty ed 40% 


Gimlets— 











Grease, Axle— 


Common Grade...gro.$6.00Q$6.50 
Dixon’s Everlasting, 10-lb, pails, ea. 
Se ; in boxes, # doz, 1 tb, $1.20; 





Griddles, Soapstone— 
Dili: MEG: «0 siccascsccs 3314@3344&10% 
Grinders— 
Royal Mfg. Co.: 


Alundum Grinding Machines, each, 
roe, O1, $1.75; 1A, $2.50; 10, 








Alundum’ Sickle Grinders, 
Nos. 20, $5.00; 20A, $6.00; 
Combbimed,, GB.BD...ccccccsccccccsess 
‘ao Disc Grinders, 
WEE) a dsubcadivevadeteederstandssate 
cnaiieeaanee 
Pike Mfg. Co.: 
Improved Family 


arindstones, ? 


inch, ® doz,, $2,00 
Richards Mfg. Co.. 
Ball Bearing, mounted 


Grips, Nipple— 





Perfect Nipple Grips.......... 10&10&2 
H alters and Ties— 
Cee. Fete <6 wsiew «ss 65 @ 65410 % 


Bridgeport Chain Co,: 
Triumph Coil and Halters.35&2%@40 






Brown Coil and Halters...45@50&5 
Brown Cow Ties...... 50&5@50K 1045 
Brown Tie Outs.......... T0&10@75&5°, 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
MEI cance cannk wns doveessesosaers 30&2° 
CE Mc cdcxtsksancdaevevéeconxets 35 
SE aU ra kaadvesessenacedes sees 20 
CN caning de comeccacccsccent 45 
I oa 53 kth ea seh eis wadenee 45 
Oneida Community: 
Am. Coil and Halters...... 10@4)&5 
PONE, ST a 4550 
Niagara Coil and Halters...45@50&5 
Niagara Cow Ties..... 45 &5@50K10K5 
Hammers— 


Handled Hammers— 
Heller’s Machinists’... .55&10@355&10&5% 


Heller’s Farriers......... 40&5 10K 10&5%, 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co.: 
Crucible Steel. ....scccosccceseces 40&10% 
DEE. Ghidicaunecsneeteveditecad 40&10 
PN Gs devhcensunndenccen waned 40&10° 
DT - asctaduensessaced «ns 60&10% 


Blacksmiths’ 
Fayatte R, Plumb: 
eS 8. err 40&2'2@40&12'2° 
Eng. and B, 8S. Hand.50&1l0&5@6045 
Machinists’ Hammers...... 604 60&10 
Rivet and Tinners’.40&7'2@40& 124285", 
Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 


Under 8 Ib., per Ib., 50¢.. .80&10% 


8 to 5 lb., per Ib., 496¢. . 89k MEL Y, 

Over & 10., per 1b., 30¢...... 

Over 5 1b., per 1b., 30¢.80&10£ 10"; 
Handles— 


Agricultural Tool Handles 
Age, Pick, &c... .G0k1IG60E104h5Y% 


Ws GOs GOs oc ccnscaecass 507, 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, é&e.: 
ee 0 
GP MOON do sc tv-awinsnd sa 0%, 


Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 
Atkins’ 40 

Champion 
Disston’s 


Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 
Auger, assorted... .gro.$3.00@Q$3.59 
MVGE AWE: «2600 gro .$1.65A$1.75 
Chisel Handles, Ass’d, per gro.: 
Tanged Firmer, Apple, $2.49a 
« @665> Hiokery.....-> 2.1512.10 
Socket Firming, Apple, $1.75@ 
$1.95; Hickory....... 1.6904 1.75 
Socket Framing, Hickory, 
$1.69 $1.75 
File, assorted.....gro.$1.30@$1.10 
Hammer, Hatchet, éde., 
69 100 BOE 1045 % 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz., 814 
85¢; Not Varnished..... 65aT5¢E 
Plane Handles: 





Jack, doz., 30¢; Fore, doz... 45¢ 
Cae Co.: 

SS ee 30@30&10% 
SIE Paddve cencxewsacse . 60 60&10 
File and Awl............ . -60.460&10 
Saw and Plane.......... . 330K 10 
NT MUON inxs Gnvencadncecen 30@30.&10% 





Millers Falls Adj. and Ratchet Auger 
TID, ane cans cen cccecedscccees 15410” 
Nicholson Simplicity File Handle.... 


#g gro. $),85@$1,50 
d. L. Osgood: 


Indestructible File and Tool, ? 
gro., No. 1, $8.00; No. 2, $8.50: 
No. 3, $9.00; No, 4, $9.50: No. 
i ee 5 oor te gro. lots 10° 
W. A. Zelnicker Supply Co.: 

Hammer, # doz., 12 in 
in., $2.00; 16 in., ; 
> $2 50: 20 in. $2.70; ait): 
$3.00; 24 in., $3. 30; 26 in, 3.50; | 
30 in., $3.80. 1 
Sledge, ® doz., oval, 30 in., | 
| 








$3.80; octagon, 30 in,, $3.80; 


oval, 36 in., $4.00; octagon 


; , ej 
36 in., $4.00. 8 


Axe, @ doz., 2 to 34 in., $5.69; | 
36 in., $5.80, 


Ase, 4a doz,, 36 in., 


$7.80. 
Pick # doz. R. R., 36 in, 
$8.00; coal, 34 in., $5.80. 
Hatchet, # doz, 12 to 14 in, 
$2.00. 


$5.89; 36 


J 


Hangers— 
NOTE.—Barn Door Hangers are gen- 


or — por paw, without track 
an rlor Door Hangers per double set 
with track, &c. — 











































Allith Mfg, Co Stanley’s Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
Reliable, Nos. 1 and 2; Allith, No No, 1647%, #® doz, sets, without 
3; Allith Adjustable, No. 6; Re- screws, $0.95; with screws Aes 

WaPEe PRCA BOR. in cccscccscsctse 502 Ww rightsville Hardware Co.’ 

‘he ice . Oo. S,, Lu A — 75&5% 
Chicago Spring Butt Co.: Acme, Lull x Saue én oe 
Friction , Queen City Reversible............. 75% 
Oscillating Shepard's Noiseless, Nos, 60, 65, 
Big Twin , MME: eda kdasedsntacetescedaxteuseee 75&5°% 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co.: | Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos, 1, 
Baggage Car Door............. 50% WW Desgs céawtincctedecny T5&5% 

Elevator 30% | Tip Pat'’n, No, 1.... 
Railroad ... 50% ls Sida nc Gcetar an addncesntcbes 

Cronk & Carrier Mtg. Co.: Buffalo Gravity Locking, Nos, 1, 
ee | GRE AS 5 i Uk Milde sos winied atacnad mhanee T0&10&5% 
Roller Bearing Shepard's Double Locking : 

Griftin Mfg, Co.: | Champion Gravity Locking. 

Solid Axle, No, 10, $12.00. .60&10% | Picneer 
Roller Bearing, No. li, $15.00, Empire 
60& 10° W. H._ Co.'s Mortise Gravity Loc hy 
no, $18.00 Bearing, Ex, Hy., No. eS YE reer 60& 10% 
Vee cgeceeeewne hens 60&10% 
a. a. 70°; Gate Hinges- 

Lane Bros, Co,: Clark's or Shepard’ o-oo. sets: 

Parlor, Ball Bearing, $4.00: a ” 2 3 
/ : wide 2 d 
a Ps $2 bets $2.85; Hinges with L’t’c his.$2.00 2.70 5.00 
Roa acai a ee fa te $2.25 Hinges only....... 1.25 1.90 3.58 
Barn Door, Standard...... 60&10 Latches only....... 70 15 «85 
BE edsniegdectiesnamecss , New England: 
Covered .......sceceseceseeees 6 With Latch........doz. .@$2.00 
Special ....... ee eeeeeewewenns Without Latch..... doz. .$1.60 
ee, Sten: Reversible Self-Closing: 
+ i, aa ee tera _ With Latch........doz. .@$1.75 
Cheer, Xo. i........... Without Latch.. .doz. ...@$i.si 
NE cen tnedenes .| Western: 
Cyclone, No. § With Latch..........doz, $1.75 
Tandem, No. 50...........net a Without Latch...... doz. $1.15 
NE) NESS coe cteccacensnd “| Wrightsville Hardware Co. : 

McKinney Mfg. Co.: s Shepard’s or Clark’s Hinges and 
Roller Bearing, Nos, 1 and 2. 0% = Latches, Hinges only or Latches 
DEMME voc csdscuecaxsie S only; Non. 1, 3 OF S.cs.ccccceees. 70 
Hinged Hangers, King Charm, 60 >} 

Richards Mfg. Co.: = Pivot Hinges— 
Hangers, Nos, 47, 48, 147, 247, |@ | Bommer Bros. Pivot........ sideman é 0% 

60&3°% | S| Lawson Mfg. Co, Matchless......... 50°, 
Pioneer Wood Track, No, 3..$2.25 | « 
Roller B’r'g St’l Track No, 12.$2.20 | & Spring Hinges— 
toller B’r’g Stl Track No. 13,$2.50 | & Holdback, Cast Iron. . .$6.75@$7.00 
Roller B'r’g, Nos, 39, 41, 43, Non-Holdback, C’st lron$6.50@Q $6.75 
TO&T% J, Bardsley: 
Hero, Adj, Track No, 19..50&10% Bardsley’s Non-Checking Mor- } 
Adjustable Track Tandem Trol- | tise Floor Hinges.......... 4 
ley Track No. 16........ 50&10° Bardsley’s Patent Checking.33% 
Seal, Steel Track No, 8...... 2 25 Bommer Bros. : 
Auto Adj, Track No. 22. .50&5 y Bommer Ball Bearing Floor. 40% 
Trolley B, D,. No. 17, $1.25; F, Bommer Spring Hinges...... 40% 
D. No. 120, $2.25; No, 121, No, 999 Wrot. Steel Hold Back, 
Ge: No, 10.......:-....3-. $2'50 | i f # gro. $9.00 
Safety Underwriters F, D, No. | Chicago Spring Butt Co,: e 
Sa eee os et 50% Chicago Spring Hinges........ 3% | & 
Tandem No, 44..2% and 3 60&10% Triple End Spring Hinges... .50 & 
Palace, Adjustable Track _No, Chicago (Ball Bearing) Floor.50% | 
ce ene ee sae 50K5% Garden City Engine House...25% 
Royal, Adjustable Track No. Keene's Saloon Door.......... 25 z 
SG ere, Sree wea 50&10° Columbian Hardware Co,: = 
Ives’ Wood Track No. l...... $2.25 Acme, Wrought Steel..........30% | - 
Trolley B, D, No, 20......50&10% Acme, BAass........seeseccceees 257 S 
Trolley B. D. No. 24, $1.30; No. AMMOTICAD onc cee ecccescccessees ae 
7. $1.40; No, 2............ $1.60 Columbia, @ gr., No, 14, $9.00; z 
Rolier Bearings, Nos. 37. 38, 7 No, 18 Rtakenue Leeeseeeene seeeee $25. 8 
41, 43, 44, Sizes 1 and 2.70&742% Columbia, Adj., No, 7, ® gr.$12.00 
Anti- friction, No, 42; No. “4 Columbian Hinges......... 60&10 = 
waek OM On ©... ca.c0cncd 60° CO ins cc vaviceaecendin 30 - 
Hinged Tandem No, 0&5 Clover Leaf and Acorn, gro. E 
roes Door B. B, geivei No. lots, $5.10; % gro, lots . $6.00 | = 
Sd tedeceaehassaisceecadaase 40 — new list............. ---30 oy 

Taylor & Boggis F’y-Co.’s Kid- | loor Spring | Hinges Bled 65&10 = 
der's Roller Bearing.50&15&10&5% J | [awson Mfg, Co.. Matchless...30% | © 

Myers’ Stayon Hangers.............. 60% tichards Mfg. Co.: . S 

——— Double Acting Floor 
ltd OO Eee 40% pas 
Hangers— Garment— Shelby Spring Hinge Co.: S 

Pullman Trouser, # gro., No. 1 3uckeye All Steel Holdback 3 
$9.00; No, 4, $24.00; No, 5, $16.50; Screen Door.......... # er. $9.00 | & 
No. 8, Black Enamel, $7.50; No, 10, Chief Ball Bearing Floor a 
$21.00; No. 12, $8.00; No, 15, Rods, Da \inenceeccasusesauesaas 50% |= 
TUOGt ING. 1G, TORR. ccccoccccses. $10.09 _ Bearing Door 2 

"tctor Folding * . No. 777, Sheet Steel Holdb’k 

Victor Folding.........ccccees # gro. $9.60 : P gr. Pr. .c...ceeee . ee. ae $9.00 

~ Standard Mfg, Co.: 
Gate —— Double Acting Door 

Mvers’ Patent Gate Hangers, ? b rr Ce 
De een cee eee gis0 | Standard ‘Doubie “Acting Floor 

P Hinge ...... pa 25 & 10810? 
Joist and Timber— Superior Spring Hinge Co, 
P : Superior Floor Hinges...... 33%% J 

CRN On ds wwrandhaawienukeubeedaal 0 
H Wrought Iron Hinzes— 

asps— Strap and T Hinges, éc., list 

Griffin’s Security Hasp........... 50&10% December 20, 1904: a Ss 

McKinney’s Perfect Hasp, # doz..60°, Light Strap Hinges. .50&10% \ ye 

Heavy Strap Hinges. .60€5% | 
Hatchets— Light T Hinges........50% - 
. on bs ; F Heavy T Hingeé@....... j0% S 

—— nee Beet qual. “ne 7a— Ertra Hvy. T H.nges 50€ 10% se 

- a Yrorecoceest weve — Hinge Hasps........ 331%4¥ = 
Heater _ Cor. Heavy Strap... .60€5% | & 

ers, Carriage Cor. Er. Heavy T...50€10%) & 

Clark. 2 5, 8.75; No, 2B, $2.00; No, Screw Hook ([ 6to 12in. .1b.3%4¢ 
3, $2.2 N 1), $2.75; No. 7D 1 Str ait "4 b 1, 
a. 3K. $3.25: No. 1. $3.50... and Strap. 1 1) to 20 in. -1b.3%4¢ 

Clark Coal, # doz., $0,75............20 (22 to 36 in. .1b.3 ¢ 

Screw Iook and Eye: 
Hinges— a ey aon Th flee 
Blind 5¢-inch Ces awen ed Ceswer 1b. 74é 
nd and Shutter Hinges SP sc ebb eekine eke a 1b. 844 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
(Victor; National; 1868 0. P.; Hitchers, Stall— 
Niagara; Clark’ 8 O. P.; | Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers. .30&2 
glare Te; Bugete) | 5 | Hote " Coal 

Doz. pair.......$0.%5 1.35 2.70} M’sor’s list, _ per gross: 

Mortise Shutter: RCE a a 15 16 17 18 - 

L. & P., O. &., Acme, ée.) Galv, Open... .$35 $39 $42 $16 | X, 
NO. wcsccceee 1 My 8 8%] SOR. Open..... 26 31 35} 

Doz. pair....$0.270 65 .60 55 | Galv. Funnel... 43 18 52 56) & 

Mortise Reversible Shutter (Buf- Jap. Funnel.... 33 36 59 43) 5 
ae OF)? eT ogetilt Oe Masons’ Etc. 
or ee ere see ae 2 Cleveland Wire Spring Co. : 
oe ee $9.7 65 60 | Steel Brick, No. 162........ each $1.05 

North’s Automatic Blind Fixtures, Steel Mortar, No, 158....... each $1,35 
No. 2, for Wood, $9.00; No. 3, for 
RNIN MEME bhay nes 000 4s-404¢hnes 19 Hoeas— Eye— 


Charles Parker Co.............. 
Parker Wire Goods Co. 
Hale & Benjamin Automatic 


“073. | Beortl and Oval Pattern 
604104 604 104 10% 





eae Grub, list Feb, 23, 1899. 

Hale’s Blind Awni>¢ 20€ 10@ 70 10 10% 
110, for wood, $9.00: a a oe encttnnnntnal 274%, 
brick, Dib oandcaphlesbeeccassh ts rect Am. Ferk & Hoe Co. (Scovil Pat- 





Reading’s Gravity.................00. NE aga ee a 60% 


=. 
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Handlied— 
NOTE. — Manufacturers are_ selling 
from the list of September 1, 1904, but | 
many jobbers are still using ‘list of Au- | 
gust 1, 1899, or selling at ae eee 
Cronk’s Weeding, No, 1,$2.00; No. 2,$2.50 
Star Double Bit............0css00- $3.20 


Madison Cotton Hoe....70&10&107 


4. 
Ft. Madison Crescent ‘ultivator Hoe, 
CME. nw asshpoxynnssnccerscse ere 70&10 
Ft Madison Mattock Hoes 
Regular Weight.......... e doz, 40&5° 
Junior SS nae ? doz, $4.00 
# doz., 
6) 


It, Madison Sprouting Hoe, 








j& 10 ©: 

Ft, Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe..... 

T5& OKT 2 
Kretsinger’s Cut Easy 5 
Warren Hoe........... ; 
WW. BO. TeMmhOs.....onccnsiovrccees 75& 
B. B. 6 in., Cultivator Hoe........ $3.40 
De TR Be Bick ccwcccccdaccdconsnsced $3.50 
Acme Wedding # doz., net, $4. 35 
W. & C, L’tning Shuffle Hoe, #doz.$5,25 


Hoisting Apparatus— 


See Machines, Hoisting. 
Holders— Bit— 
Angular, # doz, $24.0).......... 45&10 
Door— 


Bardsley’s, Iron, 40 


Brass and 
2 95 
Bronze 








BOATS 22.2 ccccccscesee 

Pullman 

Richards 

ready, r 

GIP oe cece ee cee cece ewe ereeesceees ass ) 

Superior ........eeceeeeececececeseees 3345 % 

File and Tool— _— 
Nicholson File Holders and_ File 
PEGEERD vc cocvnsapetsendeccoceue 33°4@40 
Fruit Jar— 

Triumph Fruit Jar Holder, # gross, 
Ye err $2.00 


Trace and Rein— 
Fernald Double Trace Holder, # doz. 


er er 
Dash Rein Holder, ® doz. pairs.$1.25 


Hones—Fazor— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Belgian and Swaty, 


BOX, 2. THGRMMAR osc cccccccciccccsecos 3344 
Hooks—Cast Iron— 
Bird Cage, Reading..........00...00% 40 


Clothes Line, Reading List......... 4) 


Coat and Hat, Reading.......... 45& 20 
Coat and Hat, Wriglhtsville...... GVK5 
Harness, Reading List.............. 40 
Wire— 
PE me adabis tedkws sarseaee 80 
Wire C. @ H. Hooks........ 80% 
Bradley Metal Clasp Wire, Coat and 
Hat, 70&10°%; Ceiling........... 70&10 
Columbian Hdw, Co., Gem...... T0&5 


Parker Wire Goods Co,, King. .70&10 
Wire Goods Co.: 

Acme, 60&10 Chief, 70 Crown, 
75%; Czar, 6%; V Brace, 175%; 
Cvar Harness, 50&10 

Wrought Iron— 
Bor, 6 in., per doz., $0.90; 8 in., 


$1.15. 
NE Bit oo «oon wet doz .$1.25@$1.50 
Wrought Stipes, Ho «ec 


See WwW rought Goods, 


Miscellaneous — 
Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 
Bush, Light, doz., $6.20; Medium, 

$6.75; Heavy, $7.65 
Grass, best, all sizes, per doz., 


$2.75 $3.00 
Grass, common grades, all sizes, 
A eee $1.25€$1.59 
WREEEIOE 2 eins ds ber 1b .5%,@6¢ 
Hooks and Eyes: 
DE a hk was xb ee 6060 10° 
Malleable Iron...... PATE 10 Y, 
Covert Mfg. Co, Gate and, Scuttle 
SD vcavcapues sues onapexseasennehe 40°, 


Ft, Madison Cut-Easy Corn Hooks, 
# doz, $3.25 net 
Turner & Stanton Co, Cup and 
Re re 85&10% 
Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn, 
orse Nails— 
See Nails, Horse. 
Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horses. 
Hose, Rubber — 
Garden Hose, %-inch: 
Competition ........ ft. 


6a bee 


3-ply Guaranteed.....ft. 8\Wag¢ 
j-ply Guaranteed. ...ft. 94a12¢ 
Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled: 
oe | eee ft. 8a 9 
Fair Quality......... ft.lwatl¢ 
rons— Sad— 
Pres SO) BO, oc a 0s as 1b. 242% ¢ 
B. B. Sad Trons..... 1b. 34@31e¢ 


Mrs. Potts’, cents per set: 

Nos. 50 55 69 65 
Jap’d Topes......! 83 89 93 91 
Tin’'d Tops......88 85 98 95 


New England Pressing.. 1b.34%a4¢ 
Bar and Corner— 


Richards Mfg, Co., Bar, 69&10°: 

a tate ecancpanencchencaete 69 
inking— 

Pinking Irons........ d~.60G68¢ 


Irons, Soldering 
See Coppers. 
Jacks, [oe 
Covert Mfg. Co,: 
Auto Screw 





Lockport ......... 

Rh SN, opie cn bine tes kececeee 
Richards’ Tiger Steel, No. 130.. ‘somo’ 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s........... 25% 


er— 


Ladde 
Richards Mfg, Co., Ladder Jacks. .50° 


_THE IRON 4 AGE _ 





Ketties— 


Brass, Spun, Plain...... 204 25 
Enameled and Cast Iron—See Ware, 
Hollow, 


Knives— 
Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 


Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c..........é 30 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co....60% 


Corn— 
Columbian Cutlery Co., Wilcut 
Brand Knives and Hooks........ 60 
Withington Acme, # doz., $2.65; 
Dent, $2.75; Adj. Serrated, $2.20; 
Serrated, $2.10; Yankee No, 1, $1.50; 
Yankee No, 2, $1.15. 









Drawing— 
Standard List........ 806 100@—% 
C,. E, Jennings & Co,, Nos. 45, 46, : 
Jennings & Griffin, 





Swan's 
Watrous 
L. & 1. J. White 


Hay and Straw 
Serrated Edge, per doz.$5.00@5.50 


Iwan’s Sickle Edge........ i? doz, $9.50 
Rerbm’s Garrated.....cccsccess Y doz. $10.00 
Miscellaneous— 
Farriers’ .........d0z.$2.60@3.55 
Wostenholm’s ....,..... # doz, $3,00@3,25 

Knobs— 
Base, 2\4-inch, Birch or Maple, 


Rubber Tip...... gro .$1.25@1.40 
Carriage, Jap., Drive, all sizes, 

gro .35a j0¢ 

Deer; Mineral... doz .65a70¢ 

Door, Por. Jap’d..... doz .70@T5¢ 

Door, Por. Nickel. .doz.$2.05@0.15 

ardsiey s vod Voor, duutters, &c.15% 


hateiie Leathe r— 
See Beltiny, Leather 


Ladders, Store, &c.— 





Allith Mfg. Co,, Reliab.e..........5 
OE Es oxen 
Myers’ Noiseless Store L adders... .5 


Richards Mfg, Co.: 

Improved Noiseless, No, 112..... 50 
Climax Shelf, No. 113..............! 50 
Eb densavenssspecesee dl 50 


Ladles, Melting— 
L. & G. Mfg, Co list)......20 
ee RS PE owe as a 40&10 
 — ae 


Lanterns—Tubular— 
Regular, No. 0..... doz $4.35 4.6 
Side Lift, No. 0... .d0z.$4.60@4.7 
Hinge Globe, No. 0.doz.$4.60@ 4.7 
ae eee 4040410 


Bull’s Eye Police— 


CM Waid ncah oa kdee $3.75 4.00 


Latches— Thumb— 
Roggin’s Latches, Jap’d, with 
| er doz. 35 40¢ 

Door— 

Allith Mfg. Co., Reliable and Alle- 
gator, 50°.; Reliable Cold Storage, 50% 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg, Co,, No. oe 

#% doz. $2. 
Heavy, ‘fo. 


0 
3 
3 


Richards’ Bull Dog, 
Me hh caaakeee son 
Richards’ Trump, No, 127.......... $1.50 


Leaders, Cattle— 
se 6 ash doz.5¢; large, 60¢ 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 

Cotton, 4 

35°43; Sisal, 20 


Leathers, Pump— 
See Pumps— 


Lifters, Transom— 
fet ui innnsieienceesasoese 10 


Hemp, 45 Jute, 


Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
BP JOC cc ccice GBR 126 126 
TO FOCtiacccsecselee 143 140 
Samson Cordage Works: 
Solid Braided Chalk, Nos. 0 to3..40% 
Solid Braided Masons’...... eee 
Silver Lake Braided ts, No. 0, 
$6.00; No. 1, $6.50; No, 2, $7.00; No 
RE hac asneusnncssosewe % 
Masons’ Lines, Sh ’ 
White Cotton, No 
$2.00; No. 4% 5 
$1.75; No, 4, 
Linen, No, 3% 
No. 449, $4.5 
Tent and Awning 
White Cotton, $7.50; 
DEE snkaneed sien er 
Clothes Lines, W! 
$2.75; 60 ft., $3.25: 
ft.. $4.00; 89 ft., $4.2 25 ; 
100 ft., $5 
Turner & Stanton Co.: 
Solid Braided Chalk, Masons’ and 
och ccncacegachcena 40 







Lines: No. 5, 
Drab Cotton, 





Clothes Lines, White Cotton....29 
Shade Cord, Cotton or Linen....20 
Locks— Cabinet— 


Cabinet Locks... .331,@324,@a5% 


Door Locks, Latches, &c -—- 


NOTE.—Net Prices are very often mude 
on these goods. 


Readinz Hardware Co................ 40° 

at WE I OD sc ccvnlosenbestncd 19 
Padlocks— 

R. & E. Mfg. Co. Wrought Steel ard 

TD. Leoccanstsdsareucsstssnercd 75&10 
Sash, &c.— 


Ives’ Patent: 

Bronze and Brass, 55&5° 
5 Iron, 69°; Window Ventilat- 
ing, 40&20°.; Robinson Pat. Venti- 
lating Sash Lock.. 33%° 

Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock. .25° 
Reading Sash Locks. Satbeeee 40° 


; Crescent, 


| Ni achines—Boring— 


Com. Upr't, without Augers. 
$2.00@82.25 

Augers, 
$2.25€2.50 


Com. Angl'r, without 





Swan's Improved............. » 4010 
Jennings’, Nos. 1 and 4. 5 
PEUEUEE SRE be cnnueesnvsecs 

Snell’s, Upright, $2.65; ‘Angula ir, 


Corking— 

Reisinger Invincible Hand Power... 
# doz, $48,00 

Fence— 
Williams’ Fence Machines... 

Hoisting— 
Moore’s Anti-Friction Chain Hoist,.30 
Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Lack 
Brake 
Moore’s Cyclone High Speed Chi uin 
Hoist 


Ice Cutting— 





CGRINNES : - kdacinptankesataananen 12% 
Washing 

toss Washing Machine Co. : Pe r doz, 
Ts PM Dn ccs Ueeccaeaeeasel $57 
PONE | EET dnoKcuahendcsodvnonoss 
Champion Rotary Banner No, 1.$57. 
Standard Champion No, 1...... $50.00 
Standard Perfection.............. $27.00 
Cincinnati Square Western......$33.00 
Uneeda American, Round....... $33.60 
Mallets— 

OEY kok awwnteeviss p55 50% 

TAGRUMUITE 2 ccccccecs $5450.50 7 

Tinners’ Hickory and Apple- 
WOOE .ccccveness d0z . 49k550 7, 
Mangers, Stable— 

Swett Iron Works.............+.++..00 
Mats, Door— 

Acme Flexible Steel...... éckecaee 

Elastic Steel (W. G, Co.,), new ‘list. 50 
Mattocks— 


See Picks and Mattocks. 
Milk Cans—sSee Cans, Milk. 


Mills, Coffee, &c.— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co....... 





National list Jan. 1, 1902......... 3 

Parker’s Columbia and Victori: 

Parker’s Box and Side..........! 

ae 3 
Motors, Water— 

Divine’s Red Devil..............+++..307 

ROUND asvenncecesccvaccesscssacmlty 


Mowers, l awn— 

NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted 

Cheapest, 10-in., $2.00; advance 
We¢ for each 8.2e. 

Cheap, 10-in., $2.25; advance 15@ 
20¢ for each size. 

Better Grade, 10-in., $3.00; ad- 
vance 25¢ for each size. 





12 1} 16 18 in. 
High Grade... .$}.50 4.75 5.90 5.25 
CROEAIOTNEME oo occnccccccvenersadaresceed 60 
CORRE DMNOTRORT coc vin ccs cersinesacictie 70 


Great American Ball are w list. 70 
Quaker City. 
Pennayivania ............ Loasaecan 60 
Bearing 
na 


Pennsylvania, Jr., Ball 


Pennsylvania Golf.. 
Pennsylvania Horse 
Pennsylvania Pony 
Granite State: 
eee. SOW WOOO. cc cccocsceccess 70 
Style B, Low Wheel Seabee ke 
Style C, High Wheel, spel. list, 
70&10 
Style D, High Wheel, spc}. list..70 
Philadelphia : 








Styles M., S., C., K., T....79&10&5 
Style A, all’ Steel......... COM 10&5 
Style E. High Wheel...... T0K10&5 
Drexel and Gold Coin, special list.40 
ED Siucndhgendnecasses . .. 4085 
| ARE ore ... 4085 
Pe. MD, eR cacevbateecs .30&10 
NRC cb oa cab.cesseuawa ccs 30&5 
FS i GROUND 56k esse svesenoces a 50 

Niis— 

Wire Nails and Brads, Misce!- 
OE ak kes a 855 @B5410% 


Cut and Wire. See 
Hungarian, Finishing, 
ers’, dc. See Tacks. 


Trade Report. 
Upholster- 


Horse— 
Nos. 6 7 8 9 10 
Anchor ...... 3 21 2 19 18 ...40&5° 
Coleman ....B 2 2 ih il.....«. net 
New Haven.. 23 21 20 19 18 ...40&5 
Livingston ..19 18 17 16 16 ......10 
WEE: dca chaceswkec<sehube #? th Ste¢ 


Jobbers’ Special Brands. 
per 1b.9¢ 
Picture— 
My 2 84 3in. 
Brass Hd, gro. .'5) 55) 69.70 


Por. Head, gro. .. 1.19 1.10 1.10 
Upholsters— 
RR ee ee 30% 
GEE ace 6 ss oo Chee CT SI 10% 
Nippers— 


See Pliers and Nippers. 


Nuts— 2lank or Tapped. 
Coid Punched: Off liat. 

DE Sn kk ded 6 0 eeu 5.40@550¢ 

ee Err .6.0006.10¢ 


Square, C.. T. & R. .580@5.90¢ 

Heragon, C., T. & R.660@6.70¢ 
Hot Preased: 

ss EP REL 5.R0¢ 

SRCOEGOR 02 ss 002s 


-each, $5.50 | 





July 2 2, 1908 
a 
I a shane sa si rR 4 1b. 644¢ 
ats WN 4 4s 2 ssebe s 1b.6 ¢ 
ig MR CORT RTT ET TELE lb.5 ¢ 
Plumbers’ Spun Oakum..24a? ¢ 
Oil Tanks—Sce Tanks, Ow. 
Oilers— 
Steel, Copper Plated. ....... 75% 
Chase or Paragon: 
Brass and Copper......é D610 % 
DS cls Soe ee ea tee 65410 % 
MINE - a nt0s a 2 600 40.8 GOL1VL 10% 


Malleable, Hammers’ Improved, Nos. 
ll, 12 and 13, 20%; Old Pattern, 
Noa, i, 3 3, BX. 

American Tube & Stamping Co. : 


Spring Bottom Cans........ 70(a70&10% 
Railroad Oilers, &c......... 60 60&10 
Maple City Mfg. Co.: 

Spring Bottom Cans........ T0@70&10% 
Railroad Oilers, &c........ 69@ 60& 10 

Openers—Packing Box— 


Herculever, # doz., $24..............3) 


Can Op2ners— 
Per doz. 


Sprague, Tron Handle... .30@35¢ 
Sprague, Wood Handle...... j0¢ 
Sardine Scissors....... $1.7543.00 


Yankee Can and _ Bottle Opener, 
@# doz., net, $0.75; Little Gem, 
NN ME ancdsctseeshuncesbene<ady $0.65 


Egg 
Hartigan Nickel Pate, 


# doz,, $2.00; 
Silver Plate, $4,00. 


acking— 
Asbestos Packing, Wick and 
Rope, any quantity...... 18 20¢ 
Rubber— 
(Fair quality goods.) 
OS RS AS A ra 1101. 12¢ 
ow AE. Sa ae 11a tR¢ 
Pe Ee oes a'g Ra1LB¢ 
Sheet, Pure Gum........ pa 45¢ 
et a hong SOE EE ee ee pase 
Jenki:.s’ °9, @ th, 8)¢.............2 5 
Miscellaneous— 
American Packing....lb. 7410 ¢ 
Cotton Packing...... lb. 16425 ¢ 
Italian Packing....... lb. 9a10¢ 
I bale ak tar G- Scare aig ea Ib. 4a44e 


Russia Packing........lb. 9al¢ 


Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 
See Buckets. 


Pans— Dripping— 
Standard List....... CILTYATIOY 
Edwards, Royal Blue........... Gri te 

Fry— 
Common Lipped: 
|” 1 3 4 5. 


Per doz...$0.75 0 80 0.90 1.10 1.30 
patrigerater, Galva.— 


Inch .... w 7 16 18 

Per dof@..<«- $1.75 2.25 2.80 3.15 
Paper—Building Paper 

Ashestos: lb. 


Roll Board or Building Felt, 
6 to 30 1b., per 100 sq. ft.. .2%¢ 
Roll Board or Building Felt, 
3-32 and \% in., 45 to 60 1b., 
BOY FOP OG. F6 5-606. 60:60 24,000 ee 
Mill Board, Sheet, 40 x 40 in., 
P82 £0 46 AB 6 oe cc cvs com oat 
Per roll, 
500 sy. ft. 
to roll, 
j8a 58¢ 
Medium weight, 80 lbs, to roll, 
56a 706 
40 Ibs. to roll, 
75 78¢ 
Black Water Proof Sheathing, 
500 sq. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 ply, 
85¢; 3 ply, $1.10; 4 ply, $1.25. 
Deafening Felt, 9,6 and 4% 89. 


Rosin Sized Sheathing: 
Light weight, 25 Ibs. 


Heavy weight, 


ee ae eee $54.50 
Red Rope Roofing, 250 sq. I 
SEN ONES Sin 6 omcaniraela a. = acnid ® $1.75 


Tarred Paper— 

1 ply (roll 400 sq. ft.), ton, 
$34.00 $38.00 
PE, WOT TOE OO. FE os widen c0e 65¢ 
3 OR sO OS. ee 88¢ 
Slater’s Felt (roll 500 sq. ft.) .80¢ 


Sand Paper and Cloth- 





Fiint and Emery.........! 50410 % 

Garnet Paper and Cloth.... .25% 
Parers—Apple— 

Goodell Co.: 
Family Bay State........ # doz, $15.00 
Improved Bay State..... P doz. $36.00 
New Lightning............ # doz. $7.00 
Tern Table ‘S............ # doz. $6.00 
White Mountain.......... # doz. $5.00 
Bonanza Improved each $7.50 
ST nddesasnnkhs ites sbecc -each $10.09 
Eureka Improved each $20.00 
ee a each $20.00 
eee each $25.00 

Livingston Nail Co.: 
SED saint wlelsnhdwe jus viie vse # doz. $4.00 
ED Wi cacscvccnnnensan # doz. $5.00 
Rocking Table.............8 doz. $6.20 


Reading Hardware Co.: 
Advance 
Baldwin bsecet 
Reading 72...... 
Reading 


doz. $4.00 
doz. $4.00 
doz. $3.25 
doz. $6,25 


Saratoga doz. $7.99 
White Mou~tain # doz. $60) 


Picks and Mattocks— 
(List Jan., 1908.) 





rere eS TOL 10@7I0E 10 10 Y, 
Mattock, 
$2.60; No, 3, $6.40. 


Cronk’s Handled Garden 
# doz., No. 2, 





1908 


July 2, 





Pinking lrons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 


Pins, Escutcheon— 


Pk RUT Pe ee ee 50 50 10 %, 
Iron, list Nov. 11, °85. .60@60&10% 


Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 
Standard, 2-6 in....... 604500— 
Eatra Heavy, 2-6 in... .7&5a— 
Fittings, Standard and Heavy, 

WE AT % 


Pipe, Merchant — 


Consumers, Carloads, 


Steel. Tron. 
Blk. Galv. Blk. Galv. 
- fe to 
le and \& in. 66 50 6) 
Se Wis k0twen 68 of 66 52 
a SRS 70 58 68 56 
% to 6 in....7$ 64 72 62 
7 to 122 in....7! 56 69 54 


Pipe, Vitrified Sewer— 


Carload lots. 
Standard Pipe and Fittings, 3 
to 24 in., f.o.b. factory: 


PUPOO ONE. ck otka he sa eus 87 
Becond-classe ...cscccccess 90% 


Pipe, Stove— 


Edwards’ Nested: C. i 4, C. 
in., Standard Blue... .$6.25 





5 
6 in., Standard Blue.... 6.75 
7 in.; Standard Blue.... 7.75 7 
5 in., Royal Blue 7 . 
6 in., Royal Blue. 8.50 
7 in., Royal Blue A 9.50 
Wheeling Corrugating Co.'s Nested: 

in., Uniform Color. .$6.15 7.15 
6 in., Uniform Color.. 6.65 7.65 
7 in,, Uniform Color.. 7.65 8,65 


Planes and Plane |lrons— 
Wood Planes— 


Bench, first qual.....: 3012 30 10%. 
Bench, second on . 4940107, 
Molding 2501 25 10 7, 


Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Bench, First Quality..............3 
Bench, Second Quality. 
Molding and Miscellaneous. 
Toy and German..........-...-e+e0s 3 

Union 





Iron Planes - 


Chaplin’s Iron Planes...........5 


Union 


Plane Irons— 






Wood Bench Plane Irons, list 
DOG. Fe WB ccc tusecucouas 25% 
PPro eee 30 
Chapin-Stephens Co f 


Union 





A SO a ee 
Planters, Corn, ine 
Kobler’s Eclipse........+0++. ¥ doz. $8.00 

Plates— 
PN ck ctxeeeekes 1b. 3%a4¢ 
Pliers and Nippers - 
Button Pliers... .V5&5Q7TIE 045% 


Gas Burners, per doz., 5 in., $1.25 
(4$1.30; 6 in., $1. . $1.50. 
12-in. 


Gas Pipe. 7 10 
$2. 00 «$2. 25 $2.75 $3.50 
Acme NiMpets. ..sccvscscccecesececss 50&5 % 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg, C 
Arpevion®. . PMA. 6. iis0cscicucnseen 
Improved Button............. 
REIT .cnaslen Vaces «omeespece 
No. 8) Linemen’s...... 
Stab’s PeteetM, ...cccccdasee 
Combination and 





Heller’s Farriers’ ain Pincers 
I, TON 6c vsexecoxces 40& 040K 10.45%; 
P., 8S. & W. Tinners’ Cutting Nip-_ 
OU can cdcdascneacdudestschipestsevas 40% 
Swedish Side, End and Diagonal 
RE PPI nas icss sic cqaesvanenes 50° 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: 
Pliers and Nippers, all kinds....40°% 


Plumbs and Levols— 


Chapin-Stephens Co, : 





Plumbs and Levels........ 30@39&10° 
Chapin’s Imp. Brass Cor..40@40&10 
PE MUN do asvectevccend 304 30&10 
Extension Sights......... 3043010 
Machinists’ Levels.......... 40@10&10 
Disston’s Plumbs and Levels. ...60&10% 
Disston’s Pocket Levels é ; 
ee te ae 
Woods’ Extension,...............06+ 





Points, Glaziers’— 


Bulk and 1-1b. Rapes 10.9 ¢ 
14-1h, papers. } 1b. 9%¢ 
14-10. papers. -1b.10 ¢ 
Police Goods— 
Manufacturers’ Lists. ..25@2545% 
EEE vate halkieesadicn) addccaaveniiael 2B”, 
Polish—Metal, Etc— 


Prestoline Liquid, No, 1 (% pt.), # 
doz., $3.00; No, 2 (1 qu.), $9.00...49% 
Prestoline Paste...........s.0sssceees. 0% 


2 qt. Square. .doz.$1.25; 





THE 


George William Hoffman: 
U, S. Metal Polish Paste, 3 oz. 

# doz, 50¢; % gro, $4.50; 
% Wb boxes, ®# doz, $1.25; 1 
boxes, # doz. $2.25. 

J mn Liquid, 8 oz, cans, ® doz., 


bexes, 


$1.2 
Rarhanbe rs’ Friend Metal Polish, #? 
doz., $1.75, 
Stove— 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 ) cans, 
# bb 10¢ 


Black Eagle, Liquid, 12 pt. cans.. 
? doz. 75¢ 
® gr. $9.00 
each, $0.65 
Liquid, per 


Black Jack Paste, % cans, 
Black Kid Paste, 5 ™ can.. 
Ladd’s Black Beauty 
fee ee 
Joseph Dixon. Y gr. 
Dixon’s Plumbago.. 
Fireside 





OS OS OS! ern 
Ec conmiseveeuiisvesenes $3. 50 
Es Pina cGbadedtasesetegscus > gr. $3.50 
Peerless Iron Enamel, 10 oz. cans.. 
# doz, $1.50 


Window Polish— 
Benj. P. Forbes: 





Glasbright, No, 2, a pails, ? doz., 
$241.00; each, ; 1 & cans, 
COE, piticcedtietih éussardercuaweces 75¢ 

Glasbright Powder, bbls., # tb..20¢ 


Poppers, Corn— 
1 qt. Square, .doz.$0.80; 
1 qt. Round. .doz.$0.90; 
1%, qt. Square.doz.$1.00; 


gro . $8.25 
gro .$10.00 
gro.$11.09 
gro.$13.50 
Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 


See also Diggers, Post Hole, ée. 


Posts, Steel— 

Steel Fence Posts, each, 5 ft., 42¢; 
6 ft., 46¢; Gio ft., 48¢. 

Steel Hitching Posts.......... each $1,30 


Potato Parers— 





See Parers, Potato. 
Pots, Glue— 
DEO is de Sh seae eis caged h% 
TEE vi vc awiswn wes 306 10% 
Powder— 
In Canisters: 
SS ee each 45¢ 
Fine Sport.ng, 1 lb... .each 75¢ 
Sa each 1%¢ 
DE OMe ONS Se wees each 25¢ 
In Kegs: 
SS eee ee eee rr $3. 
25-lb. keye..... errr re ye 
King’s Semi-Smokeless: 
Pe Ce UP WED icccccsccveccevedes $6.5 





Half Keg (12'2 tb bulk).... 
Quarter Keg (6% tb bulk).. 
Case 24 (1 Ib cans bulk).. 
Half case (1 cans bulk)........$ 
King’s Smokeless: Shot Gun, Rifle, 
Keg (25 ft) bulk).......... $12.00 $15.00 
Half Keg (12% tb bulk).. 6.25 7.75 
uarter Keg (6% Ib bulk) 3.25 4.00 
ase 24 (1 Ib cans bulk).. 14.09 
Half case 12 (1 bc, bk).. 7,25 8.75 





Presses— 

Fruit and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mfg, Co.............- 2025 
Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s No. 1, # doz., $20.00......: 50 


Pruning Hooksand Shears 
See Shears. 


Pullers, Nail— 


I i eines nneniad ease -00: 
Miller's Falls, No. 3, % doz., 






x ei0%, 
Morrill’s No, 1, Nail Puller, @ doz. 
ES ad ath ln and emit eaeeneee die 50 
Pearson No. 1, Cyclone Spite Puller, 
Me Rs ebsites 
The Scranton Co, Case 
RY I aia occ an nnesvccen 
No, 3B (small)........ 
Smith & Hemenway C 
EE Merc cestitchonckacenscheass 70 
RM pits cateysknas cehes apadees cee 
Staple Pullers, Utica and Davi- 
BOR siccc ced see sbcsicovcescovecescoses 60 
Pulleys, Single Whec!l— 
TRON 8 gi eS 1% 1% 2 3 
Awning or Tackle, 
OE eine 54 aoe $0.30 45 60 1.05 


Hay Fork, Swivel or Solid Eye, 
doz., 4 in., $1.25; 5 in. me a3 
SON: © tin dud, Ain a te 2 
ITot House, doz...$). 
Inch 
Screw, doz 
Inch 
Bide, doei....s4 
Ineh 


Sash Pulleys— 

Common Frame; Square or 

Round End, per doz., 1% and 

Bo Med eee VWeti ete aes 1774293 
Auger Mortise, no Face Plate, 

per doz., 1% and 2 in... .20@21¢ 
Acme, No. 35..1% in., 19¢; 2 in., Wee 
American Pulley Co.: 

Wrought Steel American Plain 
DE wastieinesins denetnes Guetidl 50&10 
Wrought Steel. Eagle.......... 17@20¢ 
Top Notch, Electrically W — 

Nos. 3 and 4 
Fox-All-Steel, 






Nos, 3 and 7, 2 
? doy, 50° 
Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless. .50 





Niagara, No. 25, 1% in,, 19¢; 2 
Re A RAT Ee Mo ¢ 

No, 26 Troy..1% in., 14%¢;2in., 164e¢ 

Star, No, 26....1% in., 19¢;2in., We¢ 


Tackle Blocks—See Blocks. 


IRON AGE 





Pumps— a 
Oc a ies RETOOL OCLC ETE | 
Pitcher Spout...... WESATIEE 7 


Wood Pumps, Tubing, és. / 507% Z| 
Barnes Dbl. Acting (low list).. 406 
Barnes Pitcher ae 7 





Contractors’ Rubber puatoes m, i5en0 
Se ae Bt Be a chk dcn ceca $16.00 
Daisy Spray Pump.......... P doz. $6.50 


Flint & Walling’s Fast Mail ne. 
CD ac cccnccadsrdscersecsceecaces 





Flint & Walling’s Fast Mail ace 
SE din iictctdeousadckeuseesedas Saabs 50 
Flint & Walling’s Tight Top 
PED | -cccvensaheteddcnedewncncns 75&10 
National Specialty Mfg. Co., Measur- 
ing, Nos. 2, $6.00; 3, $5.50.......... 30 
Myers’ Pumps (low list).........40&5 
Myers’ Power Pumps............. 40&5 
Myers’ Spray Pumps.........«... 10&5% 


Pump Leathers— 
Plunger and Valve Leathers—Per 
gro.: 
Us cae Ff 2 3 5} 
$5.00 6.00 7.00 8.00 | 
Cup Leathers—Per 100: 
Inch.... 2% 8 3% 4 |" 
$5.00 7.00 9.00 12.00 


Punches— 
Saddlers’ or Drive, 


oUF 


fo 


good, 
doz. 50@75¢ 
Spring, single tube, good qual- 
CH 6a 6.6m 0605 cee ee O10 06 0 $1.75 
Revolving (4 tubes)... .doz.$3.50 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Cast St’l Drive.50 
Morrill’s Nos, IAA, 1A, 1B, 1C, 
I voces neeland4s.dhnaas<aseecaee 
Hercules, 1 die, each onNe.. 
Niagara Hollow Punches.... 
Niagara Solid Punches... 55& 
Tinners’ Hollow, P., Ss. & Ww. “Co. 40 
Tinners’ Solid, P., 'S. & W. Co., ® 
doz., $1, Rt 9Gnde Okkseeneeebennnese 40 





Pleit—~narn Door, &c.— 


Sliding Door, Painted Tron, 


24,2%¢ 
Sliding Door, Wrought Brass, 
a ae ee ee ee 30% 
Allith Mfg. Co.: Reliable Hanger 
ML iccnesneccdieonntscesibedhsshihed 50 


Cronk’s: ? 
Double Braccd Steel Rail..# ft. 3%4¢ 
Ce He BR occ cicvcaccovecvovess $3.12 

Griffin's: 


xxx, # 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 in., $8.25; 
1% x 3-16 in., $3.75. 
Hinged Hanger, ® 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 
in., $3.50; 14 x 3-16 in., $4.00, 
Lane's: 
Hinged Track, # 100 ft.......... $3.45 
O. N. T., ®@ 100 ft., 1 in., $3.00; 1% 


in,, $3.45; 1% in., $4,00. 
Standard, 1%4 in et ee # 100 ft. $4,00 
Lawrence 
x 3-16 in., p 109 ft., $7.50; 1% x 
3-16 in., $8.7 15 all ci acta 55&7 he 
McKinney's: 
Hinged Hanger Track, ? ft., ll¢. 





60&5 
De BAG Deen csacvcccvescss 55k TM 
Myers’ Stayon Track..........000. 60&5 
Richards Mfg: Co.: 
Common, 1 x 3-16 in., $3.00; 1% x 
3-16, $3.25; 1% x 3-16, $3.50. 
Special Hinged Hanger Rail. .6 oc : 


Lag Screw Rail, No. 65........ 

Gauge Troltey Track, ® ft., N 
9¢; No. 32, 14¢; No, 33, 2 

No, * Te ck AG ed oe ak nein ceed q 
Nos, 61, $3.00; 62, $3.25; 63, $3.50; 64, 
$100: 45, $3.25: 46, $3.50; 49, No. 1, 
$3.25: 49, No, 2, $3.50. 

Rekes— 
NOTE.—Many 


at net prices. 
Fort Madison Red Head Lawn.,...$3.25 








goods are sold 





Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn... .$2.7 
Cronk’s: 
Steel Garden: Champion, 75%; 
Ideal, 80 NE viutoeenens 80& 25 
Queen City Lawn, # doz., 20 teeth, 
EE Oy Chg kn vencnccucacaceses 
Anticlog Lawn. # doz........... 
Malleable Garden............... 
Ideal Steel Garden, ? doz., 1 " 
$15.00; 14, $16.00; 16, $18.00...... 80 


Kohler’s: 


Lawn Queen, 2)-tooth.... 


# doz. $3.15 


Lawn Queen, 24-tooth....? doz. $3.25 
Paragon, 20-tooth.......... # doz, $2.70 
Paragon, 24-tooth.......... # doz. $2.75 


Steel Garden, 14-tooth....4 
Malleable Garden, l4-tooth, #? doz. 


$2, 00@2.25 
Rasps, Horse— 





SNOT So cent cbeaseteteiaaeeonwsccdout 75% 
Heller Bros.’............. TOK 5KGTOR 10S 
Liveright Bros.’ Gold Medal.70&10@75 ” 
McCaffrey’s American Standard..... 
60&10&5% 
New WNichoileam.....c.cccsccses 7T0&10@75% 
See also Files, 
Razors— 
RE Sa dcanksanddesssasehaas 60% 
Fox Razors, ? doz., N 12. $20.00: 
No. 44, $2009; No, 82, Platina, >= 
$25.00. = 
IR sulk wadue ba dktessvascdunnat 65% 
Reels, Fishing— 


Hendryx: 





M 6,Q 6, A 6, B 6, M 9% M 16, 
Q 16, A 16, B 16, 4008, Rubber, 
Populo, Nickeled Populo......... 20% 

Aluminum, German Silv,, Bronze.25 

120 N, 124 ms pedade Kakes donee <cadie 20 

3004 N, 06 N, 6 RM, G 9.. 

aN, 8 PN 4 N. 26 PN 





2904° P., 334%: 2904 PN., 3314° 
c %: 02081 N.. 33%! 
002904 PN., 334%: 802 N., 33% 





986 PN, 2904'N, 974'PN............ af 
— i oP ree y 
Competitor, 192 P. 102 PN, 202 Pp 
22 PN. 102 PR. 22 PR.......... 20% 
304 P, 304 PN, 09304 P, 00304 PN .33% 


ce 
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Japanned, Electroplated and 
TM 6 vie sewnecghawan 70% 

White Porcelain Enamel. .50&10% 

Solid Brass or Bronze Metal. 40% 





Revolvers— 
Bingle ActleW. ...6.666. £5¢@$1.00 
Double Action, exrcept 44 cal.$2.00 
Double Action, 44 caliber. . .$2.00 
I cia Ncaacaead ans $4.09 
SE. oo 6 0.0 4a ox om $4.50 
Riddles, Hardware Grade 
BPR aedeewes per doz .$2.50@$2.75 
a eee v per doz. $2.75@$3.00 
SO CBee ius per doz .$3.00@$3.25 
Rings and Ringers— 
Bull Rings— 
2 24 Sinch. 
Steel .$0.70 075 0.20 doz. 
Copper ....- $1.10 1.25 1.65 doz. 


Hog Rings and Ringers— 


Hill’s Rings, gro. boxres.$4.50@$4.50 


Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron, doz., 
60a75¢ 
Hill’s Ringers, Malleable Iron, 


doz. 80 95¢ 
Blair’s Rings. .per gro. $5.00@$5.50 


Blair’s Ringers... .per doz.75a¢ 
Rivets and Burrs— 

CE 6 ads tan ediess A 50S % 

Carriage, Coopers’, Tinners’, &e.: 
NE a ilk on ei are @ ci vidoe’ TOk10% 
Metallic Tinned. ... 2.0.00. 70% 


Bifurcated and Tubular— 


Assorted in Bowes. 
Bifurcated, per doz. bores, paste- 
board bores, 50 count, 238254; 
Tin bores, 100 count, 294 32¢. 
Tubular, per dor. bores, 50 count, 
29382¢ ; 100 count, 51586, 


Rollers— 
Cromk’s Stay, No. W........s.cccceses $1.00 
Cronk’s Brinkerhoff No, 55, $0.60; 
eG, BE, Gres MOL BO. ccc cccccces $0.75 
= 8, eee 40 
Richards’ Stay: 
Handy Adj, and Reversible No, 53.754 


O. K. Adj. and Reversible No, 58. 50¢ 
Lag Screw, Nos. 55 and 5i 50 





Underwriters’. Pee: TE, Wi visccccad 50% 
PN BON Mlotansccrccccacscsund 60% 
Rope— 

Manila, 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 





DRIES, Ska ele nd wlaens ib., O@ 10% ¢ 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 
NE asidatanh a oleae ih. TUG? 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 
lower grade........1b., @4@7¢ 
Sisal, Hay, Hide and Bale 
Ropes, Medium and Coarse: 
PE 6 0a%s dearer 1b., 644 6% ¢ 
Pe sin bt awheen 1b., Ta7T%¢ 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium Lath 
Yarn, Coarse and Untarred: 
NE wie ch eee es 1b. 5@51 
a! OEE OC eee 1b. 64o¢ 
Cotton Rope: 
Best, \4-in. and larger. . .18@20¢ 


Medium, \4-in. 
Common, \-in. 
In coils, 
Jute Rope: 
Thread, No. 1, \%4-in. and up, 
MC evducacte dad ¢4 00 a14 5 64¢ 
Thread, No. 2, \%4-in. and up, 
Ib. 


and larger. 16aivz¢é 
and larger. .10¢ 
4g advance, 


Wire Rope 
Galvanized 








RNG Sis ena naton ast « phe 
Ropes, Hammock— 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
ee | a rere 20% 
Rules 
SNE 60 6io-v a 'xawewes 69060410 % 
Saree 35 10. 51065 % 
Chapin-Stephers Co,: 
I 25 os vn 5 ivi eeaanawuadesade 60% 
NE Miwcedt Ss tesaetesvuerecastel 40% 
PE dhxthivieenxcdxetudvas H@25& 10% 
Miscellaneous ............. 50508 10°/ 
Stephens’ Cornbination............. 55% 
a ES 050&10% 
Keuffel & Esser Co. : 5 
Folding, Wood............... 35&10% 
Pe NOUR oa os ccccsdcas coed 3314& 10% 
Lufkin’s Steel.....................50&10Y 
ee a eee 50& 10% 
Upson Nut Co.: 
SNES bandh candenesencasax 60@60&107 
ee Ciiisadwe 35K 10@35&10& 10% 


ase Balances— 
See Ralance, Sash. 
Sash Locks— See Locks, Sash. 
Sash Weights— 
See Weights, Sash. 
Sausace Stuffers or Fillers 
See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. 


Saw Frames— 
See Frames, Sarr. 


Saw Sets—See Sets, Sar. 


Saw Tools— See Tools, Saw. 
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Saws— 
Atkins’: 

Circular 
Band 
Babcher BAWS......scccccccccccecscced 

Crees  Cets...-cn0> a eceeeeeeeerererees 35 
One-Man Cross Cut.........2ccs005 
Narrow C 





and 
and Compass 


Hand, Rip 
Miter Box 
Mulay, Mill and Drag............-. 45%, 
Wool BOWS. ...... 022 ccccocccccess 40&10 
Chapin-Stephens Co. : 
Turning Saws av 1d. Frames.3X@30&109 
Diamond Saw & Stamping Works: 
Sterling Kitchen Saws....< 39&10& 10° 
Disston’s: 
Circular, Solid and Ins'ted Tooth.50 
Band, 2 to 18 in. wi 60 
Band, 4 










Framed Wood Saws........... B&TY. 
SOG... Kcsncendunsnssbotetl 12%% 
Wood Saw Blades........... 3344&T Y. 
Millers Falls: 

Spe TN, xs. do cccschawenee 15&10% 
a ee ee aaa aes 15&10°, 
Massachusetts Saw Works: 

Victor Kitchen Saws...... me 
Butcher Saws Blades........... 35@40 
Peace & Richardson's Hand Saws.30% 

Simonds’ : 

Og ere 45% 
Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws.30° 
One-Man Cross Cuts........... 40&10 
Gang Mill, Mulay and Drag Saws.45% 
BNE GOONER 50 nctccscosbucossangeeaunl 50% 
OY, ae ae” 2@B&T 7 
Butcher Saws............... 35@35&TH 
8 eS: 2H@BAT Ye ° 
Hand Saws, Bay — Drone. 45% 
Compass, Key Hole, . 25@ BET 
EE TEE. «ns dsccccessceccsann W&THY, 

Wheeler, Madden & Clemson =. 
Co.’s Cross Cut Saws............. 
Hack Saw Blades and 

Frames— 

Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A A..25° 

Disston’s: 

Gomecave Wlees. ....0000sccdecsecs 00% 
Keystone Blades........ my 
Hack Saw Frames........ ae 

ae , io ee 35°. 


Jennings & Co.'s: 

Nos, 175, 180.. 
40.74% 

complete, 


Hee k Saw Frames, 


Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, 


40&7% % 
Goodell’s Hack Saw_ Blades... .40&10% 
Griffin's Hack Saw Frames. .35&5&10 
Griffin's Hack Saw Blades... .35&5&10° 
Star Hack Saws and Blades....15&10° 
Sterling Hack Saw_ Blades. .30&10&5% 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames. .30&10&10% 
Sterling Power Hack Saw Machines, 
each, No, 1, $25.00; No. 2, $30.00..10 
Victor Hack Saw Blades............. 20° 
Victor Hack Saw Frames........... 40° 
Whitaker Mfg. Co.: 
National Hand Blades............. 
National Hand eens ooo 
National Power Blades........ 30&10°, 
Scroll— 
eee, We. F, Wie -cscovcericnscancte 25° 
Barnes’ Scroll Saw Blades.......... 40°. 
Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 
without boring attachment, <> 
with boring attachment, $20...... ; 
Lester, complete, $10.00.......... sae 


Rogers, complete, $3.50 


Seales— 


Union Platform, Plain.$2.10@2.20 
Union Platform, Stpd.$2.20@2.30 
Chatillon’s: 


SEL chabbe cebeesenascskncenpenterne 3B? 
Favorite nels vabiinethyhknee 
Grocers’ Trip Scales...............- 50 
The Standard Portables...........-- 40° 
The Standard Ff R, ind Wag 
TEN, ababicidncd cnheceucespennnesnanie 50&10°% 
Scrapers— 
Box, 1 Handle..... doz .$1.85@2.10 
Roz, 2 Handle..... doz .$2.35@2.50 
Ship...Light, $2.00; Heavy, $4.50 
(’napin-Stephens Co,. x. .30@304 10 
*Richards Mfg. Co., Poot, seuenaveanee 60% 
Screws—Eench and Hand 
Bench, Iron, doz., 1 in., $2.50@ 
2.75; 14a. 3.003.253 1, >* 5MaS.75 
Bench, Wood. ; . 2004 20410 % 
Hand, Wood.... re 1004 Wd 10410 %, 
Chapin-Stephens Co,, Hand.......... 


TO@T0K 102% % 
Coach, Lag and Hand Rail— 
Lag, Cone Point.. 
Coach, Gimlet Point. .890@s0é5 
a ae TOL 10@7T5 %, 
Jack Screws- 


Standard List - WKUIETEY, 
itech sds bonce 50K 19410 
Swett Iron Works................. 70@75°. 


Machine— 


Cut Tread, Iron. 
Bronze: 
Flat Head or 


8045 @80410% 


Brass or 
Round Head 
Fillister Head....... AWE 10%, 


WIRE. csnvensevene 
 Biissccussuncessokesesen 60% 
SE dein resdcubeynbensash soe . 45° 
Narrow Crosscuts...............- . 50%, 
Mulay. Mill and Drag... 50° 
Framed Woodsaws........ 3 

a ee rr 
Woodsaw Rods, Tinned........... 15 
Hand Saws, Nos, 12, 99, 9, 16, d100, 
i Se CE, She WE sis 0000s sees vene BY 
Hand Saws, Nos, 7, 107, 10742, 3, 1, 
0, 00, Combination...............309 
Compass, Key Hole, &c........... 257 
Butcher Saws and Blades...... | 

Cc. E. Jennings & Co.'s: 

UI sing nee camunanl 16% % 
EE GNI. 000 ohnene<sunsee B&T % 
Compass and Key Hole Saws, 
3344472 Y, 


Rolled Thread, F. H. or R. H., 


SN -<' bases poche eee 15410% 
F. H. or R. H., Brass, Nos. — 
Oras cue on scans sore 65410 7%, 
Set and Cap— 
Oe EID ii 5-4 Sine 0 a TIE 1VET 4%, 
Set (Steel), net advance over — 
SSS aera er a 25% 
ee A ee WEIVETS 
ONS SS a ee TOL 1047 1,9) 
ee Oe. os «ls eee al 50k % 
Fillister Hd. Cap....... 60714 % 
Wood— 
List July 23, 1993. 


Flat Head, Iron.... .87445@..% 
Round Head, Iron... .8545@..% 
lat Head, Brass..... 80450. .% 
Round Head, Brass. .774é5@. . 7 
Flat Head, Bronze... .75€5@..% 
Round Head, Bronze .72%45@. .7, 
Duive Screws......- 87o5@. . 7% 


Scroll Saws: -— 
See Saas, Scroll. 


Scythes— Per doz. 
Graces, No. 1, Plain........% $7.00 
Clipper, Bronzed Webb...... $7.25 
No. 3 Clipper, Pol’d Webb. . .$7.50 


No. 6 Clipper and Solid Steel.$7.75 


Bush, Weed and Bramble, Nos. 
Se EP TINS awa 4a ob Wee 0s $7.25 
OND OS Peers $9.00@9.50 


Bronzed Webb, No. 1. . .$9.25@9.75 

Nos. 3 and 4 Clipper, Grain, 
$9.50 10.00 

Solid Steel, No. 6... .$10.00@10.50 


Seeders, Raisin— 


Enterprise ..,......-+.+s++eee2e0e+: 25(430 
Sets— Aw! and Tool— 
a . he Tool Handles, 


Nos. 1, $12: 
$16; $12.. = : 
Milter F: ails “a ‘ 

1, $12; No, 4, $12; No. 5, $18..2 10 


aaa Tool Sets— 









Ft. Madison Three Plows, Hoe, Rake 
and Shovel............. # doz, sets $9.00 
Sets, Nail— 
SD 5's « winw oe .0:is gro .$3.50@43.7 
Buck Bros...... ; Whe, ; 
Cannon’s Diamond Point, e gro. $12, 
40&10 
I aos oo obi nid cu ent Sco #? gro. $9.00 
Snell’s Corrugated, Cup Pt..... 40410 
Snell’s Knurled, Cup Pt........ 40&10 
Victor Knurled, Cup Pt....® gro, $7.50 
Rivet— 
RN MOE cccsases TIQT5E10 7, 
Saw— 
Atkin’s: 
D> Siaveshbasbsbsesvessss osuands 40% 
ED. Anon cavGes cbanasbhatasenel 40%, 
Disston’s Star, Monarch and Tri- 
ar srr 30% 
Ge SOE a $15.00 
Nos. 3 and 4, Cross Cut....$20.60 
Trude pabehsosccnseuns $30.00 (>2 
Nos, 10, ll, 9... $15.60 {3 
No. 1 Old Style. $10.00 | 
Special .......s..00000+s0- $16.25 J 
Giant Royal Cross Cut..... ¥ doz, $8.09 
Royal, Hand. ccccccccce GP GOR, $4.50 
Taintor Positive. ieee iS aided @ doz. $6.75 


Shaving- 
Fox Shaving Sets, No. 3). 
# doz, net, “$24. 00 
Smith & Hemenway Co,’s...........75 
Sharpeners, Knife— 


Pike Mfg, Co, : 


° 








Fast Cut Pocket Knife Hones, 
Tt ME opasnesapecnenesssen $1.50 
—- Kitchen Sand Stone, 
i nah preteens tied $1:50 | 
Natural Grit Carving Knife Le 
ee TE OR, nn cccccvcncces $3.00 {3 
Quick Cut Emery Carving | 
Knife Hones, ® doz......$1.50 | 
Quick Edge Pocket Konif J 
Hones, ? doz ceescceccseoccess $2.50 
Skate— 

Smith & Hemenway Co., Eureka. .50% 
Shaves, Spoke— 

DG A Walalavn uur bins 3 06 doz. “7 25 

0” SN 

Bailey's (Stanley R. 

Chapin- on yhens Co.. 

Goodell’s, # doz, $9. 

Shears— 

Cast Iron... 7 8 9 in. 
Best $16.00 18.00 20.00 gro. 
Good ...$13.00 15.00 17.00 gro. 
Cheap $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 


Straight Trimmers, &c.: 
Rest quality Jap... .70a70é 10%, 
Best quality Nickel. .60060€&107 








Tailors’ Shears.......4 0 40€10 %, 
Acme Cast Shears............. sa40&5 
Heinisch’s Tailtr’s Sheers re 
National Cutlery Co.’s Nickel Plated, 
60&10%; Japan Handles....... 70&10% 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co.: 
i ie Misdéchendascoccel 

EE Gabsabaapucevehessensien sce 50410 
Horse or Mule..................500&10 
J. Wiss & Sons Co.: 

Best Quality Jap’d............. 62&10 
Best Quality Nickeled.......... 50&10 
ES seth db beckabecrdgncaiiocnens 3°. 
Tinners’ Snips— 

Steel Blades........ MESA 29 10% 


Steel Laid Blades... . 


- 40€ 1050”. 


Forged Handles, 


Steel Blades, Ber 

RS aR pe eae ee Peis 50 
EE OR 40 
Jennings & Griffin Mfg, Co.’s 6% to 
10 iM........00essceeceerecsee ss Sd Bl BZ 


National Cutlery Co.'s Forged Steel. = 





SR ee 
P., 8S. & ow Forged Handles, 25%; 
WL PMECT NS 5a 55. cbxssndewsetce 40&10 
J. Wiss & — Co. : 
errr Te 25 
Pruning Shears— 
Cronk’s Hand Shears......... 3345 
Cronk’s Wood Handle Shears... .23's 
Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook_ 
and Saw, # doz, $18.00........... 3% 
Disston’s Pruning Hook only, # 
i, a ie aadinkenee 25% 
John T, Henry Mfg. Co.: - 
Pruning Shears, all grades s eehell 40% 
ae Wr SE v6 cpeancecesscane 40&10°, 
Columbian C ae Co. : 
Hedge, Wilcut Brand........... 60&10 
Lawn- and Border, Wilcut Brand, 
69&10 
Sheaves— Sliding Door — 
NN aac hice tetend tev cupaebndseceaed 40 
(ae Ts SK ankuun ede cement avens ass 15 
Sliding Shutter— 
i TE 5655 0555 6sid00cdoicnctsned 
R. & E, list 





Shells—Shells, Empty— 


Brass Shells, Empty: 


Climax, 10 and 12 gauge........ 65&10 
Club, Rival, 654&5°,; First Quality, 
6&5 

Paper Shells, Empty: 
New Rapid, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge, 
25&10 


Climax, 10 
12, 16 and 
16 and 20 


and 12 gauge; Acme, 10, 
20 gauge; Ideal, 10, 12, 
gauge; Leader grade, 

B&5% 
Union League, 12 and 12 gauge; 
Sr ee 2 


*New Climax, Defiance. 10, 12, 14, 
16 and 20 gauge; Climax, 4, 16 
RE RMN, oin5 van cunt sceecs 20&5 

Challenge, Monarch, 10, 12, 16 and 


20 gauge; League, Union, l4, 16 
and 20 gauge; Repeater Grade. .20 
Shells, Loaded- 
Loaded with Black Poirder. .40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
MOGIUM OTAGE..... 1650004 JOE5 % 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
ee Gs 5c vee vicx hO€ 104 10%, 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co. : 
New Club, Black Powders......... 40 
Nitro Club, Smokeless Powders.40&5 
Arrow, Smokeless Powders,.40&10&10°, 
Winchester: 
Smokeless Repeater Grade. 40&5 
Smokeless Leader Grade. ..40&10&10° 
 nscthtnididoashbebeesee 40° 


Shingles, Motal— Per Sq. 
Edwards Mfg. Co.: 





Painted. Galv. 
* $6.00 
‘ it 6.25 
2 ; 6.50 

Wheeling ( gi 2.8 
Dixie, 14 x 2 in....$4.5 $5.50 
Dixie, 10 x 14 in.... 4.50 6.00 
Dixie, 7 x 10 in.... 5.0) 6.75 


Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— 


F.0.b. Pittsburgh: 
Va newe saa Y per keg.$4.10 
NNR note Sct 6s 0 94% per keg.$3.85 
Burden’s, all sizes.......++... #8 keg $3.90 
Shot— 
25-1b. bag. 
a Oe! ee eee re $1.80 
Drop, B and larger........ 2.05 
EE 6 Wie ta ew dieses ae ° 2.05 
ad oo white A wea a ae 2.05 
DE Es Sane’ ses + bebe. 2.30 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1902.40% 
Avery Stamping Co..........ccccced 40%, 
Snow Shovei!s— 
mete. Seo s5a $3.25 @ $3.50 
and Mall, D Handle, 

$3.75 @$4.00 


Sieves and Sifters— 


Hunter’s Imitation, gro.... .$9.50 
Hunter's Genuine, per gro. .$12.00 


Sifters, Ash— 


Long 
Wood 





Acme Ball Bearing Sates Co., Acme 
Automatic Ash Si each, 
i ERS eee 9.00 
Sieves, Seamless —- 
r——Per dozen. 
MD dha e an 1; 16 18 29 
Tron Wire....8105 1.05 110 129 
Tinned Wire..$1.15 1.15 1.29 1.89 


Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 


Mesh 18, Nested... .doz. $0.90@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested... .doz. $1.0001 05 
Mesh 24, Nested... .doz. $1.30@1.49 


Sinks. Cast lron— 


Painted, Standard list: 


19 @ 12 to SB @ 8B tm. ..ces 60% 
20 ¢ 24 to 24 x 50 in......50% 
24 « 60 to 24 x 120 tn..... 30% 
sarnes’ low list: 
Up to and including 20 x 36 in. .50&5 
ee Oe OO: TR EO Ba we ieasndsccvcs 45 


NOTE.—There is not entire uniformity 
in lists used by jobbe rs. 


Skeins, Wasgon— 
iain s ok owe TIATS £10% 
WO ruts kates aaa sake 40@ 45% 
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Slates, School— 
Factory Shipments. 


of! tee, 50 50 10% 
Eureka, Unegcelled Noisless.. 
6047 tens. 


Victor A, Noiseless .60é4 tens &5% 
Staw Cutters— See Cutters. 


Snaps, Harness— 
MUTE os nike 0 Gn 0 o JOG OE 10% 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 


Derby, 25%; Yankee, 


Reller, 30&2 


30&2% ; Yankee 


High Grade, 40°%; Trojan.......... 40 
Jockey ...... nite tine ih eee bea aeee ae 
Snaths— 
IONE in 6 6 bdo .0 80. 4s 6 0 60%, 


Snips, Tinners—See Shcurs 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 

Good Quality....... 50k 10 60€5 7, 


CRS saukwaas wns 9 60@60E 10 7, 
International Silver Co: 












1847 Rogers Bros., 40&10° Rogers 
PE Pvc wensscccccccaseued 50& 10% 
Rogers & Bro., William Rogers’ 
BD Os sncccnewceccsceued 50&10 
Anchor, Rogers Brand............. 
Wm. Kogers & Son............ 60&10% 
Miscellaneous 
German Silver........ 606065 %, 
J Tinned Iron— 
PUNE Anes Suic oa oes per gro.50@55¢ 
re per gro .$0.900$1.00 
Springs— Door— 
Bardsley’s Spring and Check....... 40% 
Chicago (Coil) 0& 
2 Res 
Pullman Door gue iste Sai kie in wira le 10”, 
Reliance (Coil)... pekahenons 40K 10%, 
Star (Coil Sasheeredamhbantdeccs'ess 30 
Torrey’s Rod, 39 ..# doz, $1.10 


Carriage, Wagon, &c.— 


1% in. and Wider: Per 100 1b. 
MEN is iat a\6-< a6 wae oro 
Half Bright. . $4.75 $5.00 
| er $5.25 $5.50 

Painted Seat Springs: 

Wy v2 ex 26....per pair. 45@yi¢ 


1% 23 f 28....per pair 
Sprinklers, Lawn— 


American Foundry & Mfg, Co.: 
Cactus, 65%; Japanese, 70 


- 68a iTl¢ 


Ghonnl, BF BoB iss oeviecesessss- * $12.00 
Enterprise cebtenuhesssawesassieesd 25430”, 
Philadelphia No. 1, ® doz, $12; No. 

| 6 ae SS ees: 30 

Squares— 


Nickel plated. . | List Jan. 5, 1900, 
Stcel and Iron, § 80G 805 7, 
Rosewood Hdl. Try Square and 
POE. os 3-0 6 5d GUEINE1U@ iY 
fron Hdl. Try Squares:and T- 
are 40£€10@ 50€ 10410% 
Disston’s Try Squares and Bevels, 
Rosewood Handle, 60 & 10%; Iron 
Stock and Bevel.............0000. 15 


Squeezers, Lemon 


Wood, Porcelain Lined: 
CN a's aia bs cack eee doz. $1.00 
Good Grade. weciesers doz. $1.25 
Tinned Jron....... doz $0.75 1.00 
Iron, Porcelain Lined. . .doz. $1.75 
Staples— 
Barbed Blind....... 85L5 A854 10%, 
Rlectricians’ ...... 80L10€ 10085 %, 
Fence Staples, Polished, $2.05 : 
op -deth ona, on ST eee 


Poultry Netting Staples..... 
per lb. 3Y4@ 3u4 o¢ 

Steels, Butchers’— 
SUMMON: sina cusndanenacietathesscck ewes, 
PE nian cukFbeewedebssele ovwa 30% 
Steelyards— _... 3a@30é10 ¥ 


Stocks and Dies— 
Blacksmiths’ ........! 50G50€£ 10 Y 
Curtis Rev’ble Ratchet Die Stock..25° 
Derby Screw Plates.............. A y4 






Green Miver.......... 

Lightning Screw Plat 

NE Sian cn nad nes 

Reece’s New Screw Plate 
Stoners, Cherry— 

Re ee eee 25a 3 


Stones—Oil, dsc. 


Pike Mfg. Co., 1907 list: 2 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 3 to5% in. $2, 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 5% to 8 in.$3.! 


Arkansas Slips No. Reckvsecad $1.00 
Lily White Washita, 4 to 8 in.60¢ 
4to8 in. .60¢ 
Extra, 4 to 8 in.. 
1, 4to8in.. 
4to8 in..2¢ 


Rosy Red Washita, 
Washita St., 
Washita St., No. 
Washita St., No. 2, 
Lily White Slips. 
Rosy Red Slips. 29 
Washita Slips, Extra.......... R)¢ 








Washita Slips, No. 1.......... T0¢ 
Washita Slips, No, 2..............- 40¢ 
India Oil Stones (entire list) ..33% 
Quickeut Emery and Corundum Oil 
Stone, Double Grit............... 40°% 
Quickeut Emery and Corundum J 
Stone, Double Grit............. 4° 
QOuickcut Emery Rubbing Bricks. .49° 
Hindostan No. 1, R’g’lar.?% th 8¢ ) 
Hindostan No. 1. Small..#  10¢ | 
Axe Stones (all kinds)........... | 
Turkey Oil Stones, Extra, 5 to .s 
© Pi sli nap atihevndaman ty PP hS8¢ (# 
Oueer Creek Stones, 4 to 8 i in.m¢ [8 
Queer Creek Slips.............. 10¢ 
NEE IL os xostncecoscccecs 6¢ 3 
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Scythe Stones— 


Pike Mfg, Co., 1901 list: 
Black Diamond 8. 8.. ¥ gro, $12.00 
Lamoille 8. S........- # gro, $11.00 
White Mountain 8S. 8.#@ gro, $9.50 
Green Mountain 8 8.# gro. a 

50 
00 


*- 


Extra Indian Pond 8.8S.# gro. $8. 
No. 1 Indian PondS.8.# gro, $7. 
No, 2 Indian oo .P gro, $5. 


Leader Red End S. 8.# gro. $5.00 <p 
Quick Cut Emery. ..2 gro. $10.00 | = 
Pure Corundum.,...... # gro, $18.00 * 
CEBCOME coc cecccccscocnsccpecss $7. 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 2 Coat. $8.80 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat.$11.00 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 4 Coat, $13.20 J 
Balance of 1904 list 334% 
E'ectro (Artificial), ? gro., 
BES << ccacecagcesswons santa waves 3344 % 
ghtning (Artificial), Y= gro., 
"WE es econ 3314 
Stoppers, Bottle— 
Victor Bottle Stoppers...... # gro. $9.00 


Stops— Bench— 





Millers Falls.........-.e+++0.-+- ~.15&10° 
Morrill’s, ? doz No. 1, $10.00....50% 
Morrill’s, No, 2, ce heraedad 50% 
Door— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.........- 50@50&10% 
Plane— 
Chapin-Stevers Co........cseeeeeeeees 20% 
Straps— Box- 


Acme Embossed, case lots. .20&10&10% 
Cary’s Universal, case lots. ..20&10&10% 
Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points. .doz.55¢ 
All Steel Socket. ..doz.$2.00@2.25 
Excelsior Stretcher and Tack Ham- 


mer Combined, #@ doz., $6.00....20% 
Stuffers, Sausage— 


Enterprise Mfg. Co........  -BE@B&2% 
National Specialty Co., list Jan, 1, 
30&5 % 


1902 % 
P.M Ns “OO icusccccacsess 40& 10&5° 
Sweepers, Carpet— 










Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co.: # doz. 
Superba, Crotch Mahogany..... $36.00 
Triumph, Fancy Veneers........ 00 
Parlor Queen. Fig. Rosewood. .$30.00 
Elite, Hungarian Ash............ 00 
Am. Queen, Fig. Mahogany.... -00 
Ideal, Bird's-Fye Maple......... 00 
Grand Rapids, Nickel, $24.00; 

DUE picts nicansadignnases tuneen 00 
Standard, Nickel, $22 00; 00 
Crown Jewel, Nickel, $21 .00 
Crystal, Glass Top.. .00 
Grand, 17 in, wide .00 
Parlor Grand............ .. $48.00 
Club, 24 in, wide........ .. $54.00 
Hall 2 in, wide..:...........+00. $60.00 


NOTE.—Rebates: 50c 
three ame lots; $1 per dozen on a five 
dozen lots; $2 per zen on ten-dozen 
4 $2.50 per dozen a twenty-five dozen 
lots. 


acks, Finisaing Nails, 


per dozen on 


&c. 
American Carpet Tacks. . .90€40% 
American Cut Tacks..... 90440% 
Swedes’ Cut Tacks...... 904407, 
Swedes’ Upholsterers’... .90&50% 
Gimp TA0R6...cccccsecsess 90450 7, 
Lace Tack). .cccessecces 90450 %, 
Trimmers’ Tacks....... -90€40 7, 
Looking Glass Tacks........ 65% 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacks, 
90450E 10%, 
Hungarian Nails........ .80620% 


Finishing Nads....... née 
Trunk and Clout Nails. . .80&10% 


NOTE.— The above prices are for 
Siraght Weights. 


Miscellaneous— 


Pointed Tacks, 
946 tens@—% 
Wire. 


Double 
Se also Nails, 


Tanks, Oil and Gasoline— 
Vilson & Friend Co.: 


Gal, Gasoline oil 
30 $2.75 $3.00 
60 $3.50 $4.00 
110 $5.00 $5.75 
Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin... .50@—% 
Patent Leather........ 2543065 % 
ROGGE Nik ik CaS aba 8314 £57 
Chestcrman’s ...cscece 252545 7, 
Keuffel & Esser Co.: 
Favorite, Ass Skin......... 40&10@50 
Favorite, Duck and Leather.......... 
2&5@25&10 
Metallic and Steel, lower list, 35@ 
35&5°; Pocket, 35@35&5%, 
Lu fkit 8: 
pe ee 40&10@50 
Metallic ee se esse ees ee eens 1  BOASORS 7 
Patent Bend, Leather. ..25&5@25&10% 
UL -cendmevtaduann ibaa dakees 404 40&5°% 
eee 


Wiebusch & Hilger: 
Chesterman’s Metallic, No, Xb, 


Oth: pa nbonkanaumndie a hahncd <b cectaten 3% 
Chesterman’s Steel, No. 1038L 
QEEn. cesaarowca vac sedtcasetcerescocees 35% 


Teeth, Harrow— 


Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 
headed, inch and laraer. 
100 Ih. ......4.. -$2.55@$2 80 


per 


Thermometers— 
Tin Case, Cabinet, Flange, 
ge A er 304 35% 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire— 
Bim LOOP. . dis veces 824k 10% 
Monitor, Cross Head, &¢.70&24% 
Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 
Tinware— 
Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, 
very generally at net prices, 


Tire Benders, Upsetters,dc. 


sold 


See Benders and Upseiters, Tire. 
Tools—Coopers’— 
Tn & By J. WOiRGeevccecesccesd 204 2&5 
Haying— 
BMipers’ Tay Tees. scccsccscscoscecs 45 
Ice Tools— 
Gifford-W00d Co,.......cceeeceeeeeeee 15 
Miniature— 
Smith & Hemenway Co.'s, David- 
son, # doz., Nickel Plated, $1.50; 
ORR PUNOG sc casascesassaciccscneses $2.0) 


Saw— 





Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools....35&5 

Simond’s seeeeree eactawe 3314 

Simonds’ Crescenf............ 25 
Ship— 

L. & I. J, White..... Pabcbeatavecveds 3% 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 


Traps—F ly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz., 
$1.15@$1.25; gro.... .$11.50@12.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon, 


doz., $1.25@1.40; gro.$13.00@13.50 
Game— 


Imitation Oneida........75@10% 
Newhouse ‘5 
Hawley & Norton 
Victor 
Oneida epee PN entantenka 50% 
DEE. cceckesckdhienecceassee cs 75@75&10°, 


Mouse and Rat-- 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes, 
2a¢ 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire, 
doz. 85a 90¢ 
Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 


(Genuine) : 
No, 1, Rat, ® doz,, $13.25. .$11.50 doz, 





Oe 3, Rat, @ doz., $6.50...$5.75 doz, 
No, es Rat, ® doz., $5.25. $1.70 doz, 
No. ouse, doz., $3.85. $3.00 doz, 


No, % Mouse, doz., 


$3.00. $2.25 doz, 
Oneida’ (Community : 


Out 0’ Sight, Mouse # doz...... * ° 
Out o’ Sight, Rat, eS 

Easy Set, a aed ccneeeee 5 
Easy Set, Rat, B i een 1.00 


Wood Choker, Rat, # doz. holes. .12 
Premier Tin ‘Choker, 5 hole, 


GOR, tFAPS.... cccccccccccscccsccesce 15 
Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing........ 3% 
Disston Plastering....................20% 
Disston_‘‘ Standard Brand "’ and Gar- 
OS SR ee 30% 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, ® gro., 


5 in., $4.80; 6 in., $6.00. 
Never-Break Steel Garden Trowels.. 
# gro, $6.00 
Woodrough & McParlin, Plastering 25° 


Trucks, Warehouse,&c.— 
B. & L, Block Co,: 





New York Pattern............. 50&10% 

Werterm PRRs ces cccvccvcescc 604&10, 

Handy Trucks # doz, $16.00 

OO ee P doz $15.00 
McKinney Trucks........ each, net $10.00 
Model Stove Trucks........ 8 doz $18.50 

Tubs, Wash— 

M’f’gr's list, price sper gross. 

No. 0 1 3 


Galvanized . $67 $79 $39 $99 
H5€5 7 


Twine, Miscellanecus— 
Flag Twine: 

No. 9, %4 and \%-lb. Balls .21@ 23¢ 

No. 12, 4 and I. Ib. Balls .19@ 21¢ 

No. 18, 4 and \-1b. Balls . 16@ 18¢ 

No. 24, % and % -lb. Balls. 
1514 @ 17%¢ 

No, 36, 4 and \%-lb. Balls. 15@17%¢ 


10L7% 


Chalk Line, Cotton tm-Th. 
cts, Re rr 24@29¢ 

Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 Ib 
RE ee = ie 8144@ 19¢ 

Cotton Wrapping, 5 Ralle ta th 


according to quality. .13%@19¢ 


American 2-Ply Hemp, and 
MWe: Balle, wcivcinss 1214 @ 15¢ 

American 3-Ply Hemp ! 
MMI ne sw SE Barra os ee 13° 


»@ 16¢ 
India 2-Plu Hemn, 3, and i 


Balls (Spring Twine)... .74@9¢ 
India $-Ply Hemp, 1-/b, Balls 
1,094 
India 2-Ply Hemp, 1-06 Balls, 
TARE 
2, 3. 45 and 5-Ply Jute, 1%-Ib. 
Balls eet eee ee nes OGL E 
Mason Line, Linen, 14-1b. Bls.7¢ 
No. 264 Mattress, % and % Ib. 
Balls, according to quality. 
SU 
Wool, 3 to 6 ply....BC¢é; A 1144 


__THE_ TRON _ 





AGE 
Wie 


Solid Bow....... .WkiAWEk 45% 


Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co. : 
Simpson’s Adjustable.............. 
a I ae 
SS ae ee eee 2 
Colurablan Hdw, Co................. 
Fisher & Norris Double Screw, net, 
each, Nos, 2, $10.50; 3, $16.00; 4, 
$20.50; 5, $27.00, 
Fulton Mach, ‘ 
Reed, 
Star, Solid . 
Hollands’ : 








PI nncacedecctesccess 40@ 4085 

Keystone eaeisin aaa aan oandianmeale HK5aT) 
Lewis Tool Co.: 

DE, Bincxsicodunseiipescess 30 

Monarch, 50 Solid Jaw........ 50°, 
Massey Vise Co.: 

a ad el a 40% 

Perfect, 15%; Lightning Grip...... 15 


DL skicnumidcaubarcvedtbha clade. 
Millers Falls Oval Slide Pattern. 60&10°7 
Parker's: 





Victor, 20@25%; Regulars... 7 25 % 

MTN SA voneandveuchostadiathad 10a 15 

Combination Pipe............ 5560 %, 
ITE xan tidesccechuipescedsnene cia 
i . DN ii oide thandedaudaed eanckd 25% 
Snedikers X. L......c000 denesececce 33% % 
NT wivncen ceeccdaguembeaeoencs 33% % 


Saw Filers 
Disston’s D 3 Clamp and Guide, » 
doz,, $24.00, eae 
Perfection Saw C lamps, # doz.. “a ‘3b 
REE A Adacccccnccentsubccencnccdnvact 60% 


Wood Workers— 


Fulton Mach, & Vise Co.: 
Reed 
Star .. cece 

Massey Vise 
Lightning Grip, 15%; 





Perfect... .15% 
Wyman & Gordon's Quick Action, 6 


in., $6.00; 9 in., $7.00; 14 in., $8.00, 
Miscellaneous— 

Holland’s Combination Pipe. .60@60&5% 
Massey’s = Action Pipe........ “ 
Parker’s Combination Pipe: 

87 Series, 60%; 187 Series, 60&5°% 

870, 40% 

Rock ‘Island PaNascsicddadaccabetes 5% 
Waas— Price per M. 
DO eh See re 60¢ | 
B. E., . i nicnds eau 70¢ 
Dinka soscasasons soe | 3 
B. a, A eer ee 80¢ | ™ 
F. ll up Fa pehen weawd $1.00[ & 
P E., 2 err 1.251 Q 
ie : Ge ae cheieas te ea . 1.50 
Be Ee ig bw a3 a eke OS 1.50 
Ely’s 'B E.,11 and larger.$1.70@1.75 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20... .$3.00@3.25 


Ware, Hollow— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 


Stove Hollow Ware: 
EE: d'or eee 0 sw 4h4 5€10% 
I 6a 66is od te 5 Oe 
Plain or Unground........ 60% 
Country Hollow Ware, per 100 
a aaa kig 9. 6 dpa $2.75 $3.00 
White Enameled Ware: 
Maslin Ketties......... 654 10% 


Covered Wares: 


Tinned and Turned.... .35410% 


SE Gira tbe es hae WA fik10% 
See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware........ 334% 
Iron Clad Ware.............+++- 70&107 
Lava and Volcanic, Enameled. .40&10% 
Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea Kettles: 
eae 6 7 8 9 
Each ..... 45¢ 50¢ 65¢ 65¢ 


Steel Hollow Ware— 
Avery Spiders and Griddles sence, 
Avery Wettles : 
Porcelained ......... 
Never Break Spiders 








nd Griddles. . 
65. 


Maver? Meenk Bettles.....cccccesccces 60°, 
Solid Stcel Spiders and Griddles.65&5” 
EIGMEED TENGE TRGUEIES. c ccc ectcvccccccces 60% 


> 


Warmers, Foot— 
Pike Mfg. Co., 


Washboards— 
Solid Zinc: 


Crescent, family size, 


Soapstone. .. .40@40& 10% 


# doz. 
bent frame.$4.05 


Red Star, family size, stationary 
DEY, Savana seciddlbedGpentetatonn $4.05 
Double Zine Surface: 
Saginaw Globe, family size, station- 
ee yer $3.55 
Cable Cross, family size, station- 
i NUON viviaseccceerncrieecesi $3 
i Zinc Surface: 
Naiad, family size, open back, 
pe Ban wanda $3.99 
Single Saginaw Globe............. $2.85 
Brass Surface: 
Brass King, Single Surface, open 


DN dh wucad sccanttsacanegadionaee he $4.05 
Nickel Plate Surface: 


No. 1001 Nickel Plate, Single oe 


MNES bees cu tat to ccuds dpsnnadescanaat 
Glass Surface: 
Glass King, Single Surface, open 
ES 5 i bias « ce vedwaath ei dae $3. 
Enamel Surface: 
Enamel King, Single Surface, renti- 
WO BEER. sev casnnnecenceuanetesd $3.95 
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Washers—Leather,Axle— 








GE a Kewehe ones - 990 10%, 
kn OO ee -. « DAMES Y, 
Coil: %& 1 1a 1% inch. 
9¢ 10¢ 11¢ 14¢ per bor. 
tron or Steel— 
| Size bolt.... 5-16 * ‘a “4 
Washers.... $4.65 3.75 2.45 2.25 2.05 
The above prices are based on 
$6.75 off list. 


In lots leas than 


one keg add 
%¢ per Ib.; 5-lb. bores add We 
to list. 


Cast Washers— 


Over %-inch, barrel lots. 

} per 1b. Mm@ryeé 
Wedges— 

eg | are 1b., 24 @2%¢ 
Weights—Hitching— 

CO Te vice cc wan caccs steer 

Sash— 
Per net ton, f.o.b. factory: 


Eastern District.... 
Western and Central 
Districts . $19.00 $20.00 
Wheels, Well— 
8-in., $2.00; 10-in., 
$3.00; 1j-in., $4.45. 
Wire and Wire Goods— 
Bright and Annealed: 


.$21.00@— 


$2.30; 12-in., 


SON Pin chee e ea wns 2b 1047 Wy, 
SOO Os fetes tes Tod 106107 
it ea <a c o 04. Th 10k 12 ‘eh 
Oe Pa tas nse ees THEM YZ fo 
Galvanized: 
2 et TEES ~ » 2a 10% 
POON Ea td ceceese cae oe 10857, 
i is Koo: ee arcwad Vo 1065 7, : 
1 Sees yee 7214%, 
re FF errr ore WESEZY 7, 
SF CO GR acts eects 65410610 %, 
Coppered: 
tn OT 654 10410% 
Mr Oe ies oe ce aeheees TOE 1045 % 
Be Eis 60 g:0is wo 6: 5 106 106 10% 
as a wa Ok rece ewe? 
Se Obs 4 vecs cess 72k 10421Q% 
Tinned: 
ee eee 67£ 104 10%, 
MOD 6 vd cwcdinse bye 1b., base 
Ce sss ctecees .15¢ 1b., base 


Cast Steel Wire... cccccese MX 
Spooied Wire— 
Annealed and Tinned.......75% 
Brase and Copper........... 70% 

Retailers’ Assortments, per bor, 
$2.10@ $2.40 
Wire Clothes Line, See Lines. 

Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. 
Bright Wire- Goods— 
Steel Wire Goods. .906331%4 @—% 
Brass Wire Goods. “9090610 

Brass Cup,and Shoulder Hooks, 
85.10% 
Wire Cloth and Netting- 
Galwanized Poultry Netting, 
8042144 80E 714 %, 
Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft., $1.35 
Standard Galv. Hardware Grade: 


100 ft. rolls, 24 to 48 in. wide, 
Per 100 sq. ft. 
Nos. 2, 2% and 8 Mesh... .$2.75 
Nos. 4 and § Meah........ $3.00 
MO 6 ROM iias wilds 000-00 $3.25 
Nos. 7 and 8 Meah........ $3.75 


Wire, Barb—See Trade ke port 


Wrenches— 
Agvioultaral ...ccecee 8k 106 10 
Alligator or Crocodéle. . 70£1G75% 
Bascter Pattern 8 Wrenches... 
VOLSAWE OY, 
Drop Forged S........ WG 545 Z 
Acme 
Alligator Pattern, 70 
Bemis & Call's: 
Adjustable S, 40%; Adjustable S Pipe, 
40%; Briggs Pattern, 40%; Combi 
nation Bright, 40 
"2 eee 50°% 


60&10 
; Bull Dog. .70% 


Combination Black.............. 40&5 

SEE - Wc Cet ne cdecocnctaaned 50° 
TE ectnn add co ckdeduainabihen 40° 
Coes’ Genuine Knife Hdl... .40&10&5&5 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl... .40&10&5&5°% 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model. .40&10&5&5 


Coes’ Genuine Hammer Handle....... 
40& 10&5&5 % 
- 4&1 R105 KS 


Coes’ ‘‘ Mechanics’ "’ 





Donohue’s Engineer.............. 40& 10% 
Raw autetee tans\cadereudedandns eck 70% 
II Sd xa dagcudewsecdiecsics «00% 
i cnccteonvéraccasalameds 70% 
W. & B. Machinist: 

OR 50&5 
Less than case lots................50 
W. & B. Railroad Special: 

Ce dns ndcntedhdtenxakdcaben 50 
Less than case lots.... - 491085 
Solid Handles, P., S. & W..50&10%: 
SS SE ee 50K 10&5 


errr Ar ie 
Uwanta Wrench Co: 
Special, Iron 


Uwanta Handle... 
10K 1 0 ) 
Other Wrenches................... ; 
Vulean and Avripna Chain. “05 ; 
Whitaker Machinists’: 
Se I aes cs ota cadaaeaas 50.& 10 
Less than case Ints ...........cseee 50% 
; Fruit Jar— 
Benji. P. Forbes, Triumph, ? gro., 
aS SRA es $0.90 


Weeught Goocs— 


Staples, Hooks, &c., tat March 
| 85€ 104 10% 


Zinc— (Cask lots at snill.) 
eer per 100 Ib., $7.00 
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CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


The following quotations are for small 1 dts, 





IRON AND STEEL— 







Bar iron from store— 
Refined Iron : 
1 to 1% in. round and square.................+? 
ANC Oe SUM MOG BER: -...0..-.00s6ccs0eses 5  & 1.90¢ 
ey a Oe oon ca unianccinnvaccccesth # tm 2.10¢ 
Rods—%¢ and 11-16 round and square............ e & 2.10¢ 
Angles: Cts ® ® 
a ee OE a ik ub Gb adn cb ocabSneete 2.25¢ 
ee Se A NG 86 BM. 2... vcs once cccnccansscncccnscas %. S0¢ 
1'4 to2'sin. x & in 
1‘, to 234 in. x 3-16 in. and thicker 
EL SE SPE Orn nas sbbdn de csueebescbecddoues 
SP EEE Dawns tuichhe covdnnntaevanedesenedcsbesnd 2.15¢ 
Tl inchs. cescbe poeanecnsbiaietetsaeinhtaiee 
i DE eteckaccksas manne enteunhensnsteubehenenl 
BEE Mlcacubnbenxsicoreseacepsescvkenbaeseetbanbesee j 
US i ia50a0)savcahans sSonsSoeekahentakueetiney 3.45 
Tees: 
DME ce kin an od pinks apenaie 
AL 


1% to 24 ih deeovete toes shack 
3 in. and larger 


NE ts Ae Lan ccehcungudansitedbntcukseeopenvebene 
eS DN, ov oscnenseeevccsenecvccess 
Bands—1‘4 to 6 x 3-16 10 No. 8. 

“ Burden’s Best”? Iron, base rice... 
Burden’s “H. B. & 8.” Iron, base price... 
MTT ices baeted Gh es inek Sebeaee ban eeispaiencsie 
RR EET SE SS ee 


Merchant Steel from Store— 


per ® 
IN oo cans siesSapecnbedsbascetensne 1.9¢ 
Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe................ 2.50@3..0¢ 
Best Cast S eel, base price in small lo.s................ it 
Sheets from Store— 
Black 
One Foss, C.R. R. G. 
Soft Steel. Cleaned 
OR. oars sc ninsnenkaie onecs AP) Ee eeocccsécns Bae 
Nos. 18 to 21.. seen bead EE ebsesscee 2.10¢ 
i Ecesnsbsas codon sete pene. ME EE sysencess 8.40¢ 
PR Se skckvencvsseteue cose ~  BDiPD, ..ccesce 8.50¢ 
Russia, Planished, &c. 
Genuine Russia, soceatng © to assort- 
ment, W. Deweeswood........ .P  1I¢@14¢¢ 
Patent Plamished,................. .# A, 10¢; B, 9¢, net. 





Wholesale prices, 


Galvanized. 
Se; MEE. Lice a skier woke te tebunswenebenene # mh, 3.15¢ 
Nos. 22 to 24.. PUSS <eSoe se paseminaseseseseean et SAE 
UML ndikg ebann snmp dineesdenhsckekakeseneeeee # Bb, 4.00¢ 
ak a adie ns + n a e 


No. 20 and lighter 36 inches wide, 25¢ iiigher. 


Tin Plates— 
American Charcoal Plates (per box.) 


“ A.A.A.” Charccal: 
SEMEN, Sit cnensiavonkheaesaccenbenneeeeenskneseane 
i nial 
A. Charcoal: 
isi weet svek conden dssshbeanuacnneeeie ns 
1x. Adin bus sbcwhsserwavdabad yceeesoenn cepeene 6.55 
American Coke Plates—Bessemer- 
Der, SOME. .csccrenatd DD csekniabipnenincsewwisade $4.45 
AEs ds eees cnbnts cvebepanspasGsedtecenescoceeces 5.45 
American Terne Plates— 
IC, 20 x 23 with a1 8 lv. coating..... proere acabial #8 60 
1x’ 20 x 28 with un 8 Ib. coating..... bon boncer essed 10.60 


Seamless Brass Tubes— 
List December 4, 1905. Base price 18¢ 


Brass Tubes, {ron Pipe Sizes— 
List December 4, 1905. Base price 18¢ 


Copper Tubes— 


List December 4, 1905. Base price 21¢ 


Brazed Brass Tubes— 
List June 6, 1898, 21 ¢ # Db 


High Brass Rods— 


1434¢ # 
Roll and Sheet Brass— 

List June 6, 1898, lig¢ # Db 

METALS— 
Tin-- 

RUN, «cbinedhoanni étnesocev’s eveaaseed # D229 @d ¢ 
Copper— 

ND dca c wae suncéwahoabaonsesee P14 @isige 


Llectrolytic.............s....0+ seereeeee B14 @UQ, 
IDA 6s Feukuevrse iviecaayss sande ebelndes # Diss oH, 





at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market report. 





Sheet Copper Hot Rolled, 16 02......... .++++ ¥ D 17@..¢ 
ie. seecentvasetn® a 16.5 

Sheet Copper Cold Rolled, 1¢ e th advance over Hot 
Rolled 

Sheet Copper Polished 20 in. wide and under, 1¢ ad- 
vance over Cold Rolled. 

Sheet Copper Polished over 20 in. wide, 2¢ advance 
over Cold Rolled. 

Bottoms, Pits and Flats .............+..++.- # ™ 21¢ basis 

Pianished Coppel, l¢ # ® more than Polished. 


Spelter— 
PNY Shatiiks 5405 busnanenddenbsyesseseneha0> Pe hm 5Swa@5Ge 
Zinc. 
No 9, base, casks, # tb) 7.50e¢ | Open..........++66 # & 8.00¢ 
Lead. 
Americ OME, cane dessscacduensebssees sedecus # bh 4igadvoe 
MEN ca paepesnacniclucheduncssxaubecerueestenkan #Dé @b4g¢ 


e@m18 @Iskke 
A ease ton etaed #17 @itke¢e 
Refined. . * Th 15 @15be¢ 

Prices of Solder indicated by private brand vary ac- 
cording to comp. sition. 





Antimony— 
SNNUL, S0s bn 50 6dndiuGhbab bend ebeusbeueekeneen Mm ..a@il¢ 
SRS onc c Lie dus cos cepia names dee aes cieneesie G@Weo¢ 
OGRE? BPAMAS, .....ccccsscccce-s cocscccveccoscocere oo GYo¢ 
Bismuth— 
Per. $1.90@$2.00 
Aluminum— 


No.1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 9)¢ pure), in ingot 
for remelting: 


NEES DOOD 6 cctnesees pncnnees a baketadtecsnsees + BR¢ 
WDB LOUD... .ccccccoccccccedccccoscocsscescessescce Si¢ 
BAGS & Wir .cccccesccccccecccesscscccce Base Price 38¢ 
OO Re a puieecewos soos... Base Price 40¢ 


Old Metals. 
Dealers’ Purchasing Prices Paid in New Yor’: 
——Cents -— 


8 10.75 @LL.00e 


Copper, Heavy and Wire.. 
-# DH 10.00@10.25¢ 


Copper, Light and Bottoms. 











FS ea rare -#@ & 7.50@ 8.1 0¢ 
Heavy Machine Composition, BD 10.25.010.50¢ 
Clean Brass Turnings...... «+--+. -B DD 6.75@ 7.25¢ 
a Turnlogs .....cccccces YD B8O@850¢ 

LOG, HEAVY... ccccccccccsccccsccces -0ccee @ «, eae 
MMS, 5 cig sccdes seuaccivacusteeee -PD ....@3.45¢ 
Ty OT eae YD . ..@3,00¢ 
No.1 Yard Wrought, Long... $11.00@8'1.50 
No.1 Yard Wrought, Short.......... aseiahad $.0.00 $10.50 
TOE FORO. oo < ccccccsncenncessenio a eieeses 3 9.50.4$ 6.00 








THE IRON AGE 


The oldest paper in the world devoted to the interests of the Hardware, 


lron, Machinery and Metal Trades, 


and a standard authority on all matters relating to those branches of industry. 


ISSUED EVERY THURSDAY MORNING. 


Subsceription, postpaid, $500 a year. ~ 


TWO DOLLAR EDITION, §$2.¢0 a year; 
OTHER COUNTRIES: 


Cuba, Philippine Islands. 
Edition, $2.50. 


Weekly Edition $7.50; 


DOLLAR EDITION, $1.00 a year, to the United States, Mexico, Hawaii, 
Semi-monthly Edition, $4.00; 


Monthly 


ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION. 


New York (Main Office) - - 14-16 Park Place, - - =< - meh * 23 
Philadelphia, - - - - - Real Estate Trust Co. Bidg., 

Pittsburgh, - - - - - - Park Building, 357 Fifth Avenue, - - v8 : 
Chicago,- - - + + + + Fisher Building, Dearborn and Van Buren Streets. - 
Cincinnati, - - - + + Pickering Building, Fifth and Main Streets, Sol 
Doston, - ° - + + Compton Building, 161 Devonshire Street, 7 
Cleveland,- - - = - - The Cuyahoga, 311 Superior Street, eer 


- DAVID WILLIAMS CO., Pub. 


Broad and Chestnut Sts., S.S. RECKEFUS, Manager. 


- ROBERT A. WALKER, Manager. 
- <A. A. AINSWORTH, Manager. 
HENRY SMITH, Manager. 
- WALTER C. ENGLISH, Manager. 
- EZRA S. ADAMS, Manager. 


Remittances should be made by Draft, payable to the order of DavrpD WILLIAMS COMPANY on any banking house in the United States or 


Europe, or by Post Office, Bank or Express Money Order on New York. 


be received. 


When those cannot ve obtained, postage stamps of any country will 


Newsdealers or Booksellers in any part of the world may obtain The Iron Age through the American News Company, New York, U. S. A, 
S. A., and London England; or the San Francisco News Company, San Francisco, Oal, U.S. A. 


The International News Company, New York, U. 


ENTERED AT THE PoOsT OFFICE, 


New YorK, as SECOND CLASS MATTER 








